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PREFATORY NOTE. 


This report, which has been prepared for presentation 
to Parliament, is issued by the Bureau of Public Information, 
Government of India, under the authority and with the 
general approval of the Secretary of State for India; but it 
must not be understood that the approval either of the 
Secretary of State or of the Government of India extends to 
every particular expression of opinion. 

The report has been written in the abbreviated form 
adopted for the 1932-33 re])ort with the addition of a short 
Chapter oji the Bihar Earthquake. The descriptive and 
explanatory passages which served to introduce the subject 
matter of i)revious reports, and largely accounted for their 
bulk, have been curtailed or omitted. The Chapter on the 
I’rovinces has also again been omitted, in order to keep 
down the size of the report; full information is available in 
the provincial Administration and Dt'partmental reports. 

It should be explained that the Chapter on Politics and 
Administration covers the calendar year 1934; and the other 
Chapters the financial year 1933-34. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

Politics and Administration. 

The intention of this Chapter is to survey the principal Infaroduc- 
political and administrative events of the year 1934, and there is 
no lack of interest or material in this crowded period. If only Chapter, 
because of the Bihar earthquake,—one of the biggest seismic 
disturbances of historic times,—1934 will be prominently marked 
on the calendar of world history. The Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee’s report on the scheme for Indian constitutional reforms, 
which was published towards the close of the year, has a significance 
extending far beyond the boundaries of India; while the withdraw^al 
by Congress of the sterile policy of civil disobedience was an 
occurrence of vital interest in Indian political history. During 1934 
there is a definite working out of important processes which had 
been active in previous years shaping the course of events, and 
although in history as in nature, there is seldom any final conclusion, 
it is possible to discern in the past year the end of more than one 
important ])hase. The Parliamentary Committee’s report represents 
a definite stage in the steady efforts made over a period of seven 
years to evolve a scheme of constitutional reform for India. The 
^ifithdrawal of civil disobedience in April, and the growth of a spirit 
of cooperation, evidenced in the activities of the Legislatures 
throughout the year, provide a complete vindication of GoveriHiient’vS 
policy of resolute action for the maintenance of public tranquillity, 
and perseverance in the work of constitutional reform. For the 
Congress April may be of epcch-making importance, if realisation 
of the futility of civil r(?sistance to ordered government leads to its 
final rejection. Relieved of preoccupation with a civil disobedience 
campaign administrative energj^ was free to return to constructive 
effort, and the year is notew’orlhy for the co-ordinated attack which 
was made on the many economic problems facing India. 

Political interest in 1934 centres once more largely in the Arrange- 
Congress; and certain stages in the party’s activities conveniently “^^pter 
subdivide into sections the period covered by this Chapter. Six 

By the beginning of April an influential and ever grounng body Sections, 
of Congressmen had resolved that the party’s future, if not its very 
existence, depended on the discontinuance of civil resistance and a 
Ii555HD 
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return to the Legislatures. On the 7th April Mr. Gandhi issued 
his statement suspending civil disobedience which the Congress had 
renewed early in 1932, after his return from the second Round 
Table Conference. The first section therefore stops at this date. 
The earthquake also falls within this period, but only a few of its 
repureussions in the political sphere will be considered in the 
present Chapter, a more detailed descri])tion being given elsewhere. 
The ne:^t period is a short one, and carries the record of cvenis 
approximately to the first week of June. During this time the 
Congress executive met at Ralna and ratified both Mr. Gandhi’s 
statement and the resolve that Congress should re-engage in parlia- 
mentarj^ activity. On the 6tli June Governuiont, satisfied iliDt eivi’ 
disobedience had been effectually suspende<l. withdrew the ban on 
Congress organizations; the date may be said to mark the return of 
Congress to (‘onslituiionalism after dA years of disastrous (experi¬ 
menting in illegal activities. lh.)lilies in the third ])(‘riod, which takes 
us a])proxiinately to tlie last week in October, were in a confused 
state. With the revival of Congress j)art icipalion in ordinary 
political atfairs, the communal issue was again forced to the front, 
and dissensions over the party’s atliliule towards the (’onnnunal 
Decision of 1932 became acute. The growing importance of llie 
Socialist groups in the parly and their increasing oj)position, was 
another source of anxiety to the Congress leaders. During this 
period preparations were in i)rogress for the Legislative Assembly 
elections. Muslim affairs by contrast, ])rcsented a fair measure of 
unity and stability. In the last period of tlie year,—a very 
important one,—^the outstanding events were the Bombay session of 
the Congress followed by Mr. Gandhi's retirement from i)olitical 
activity, the Assembly elections and the publication of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s report on the reforms. The situation 
with regard to terrorism in 1934 is briefly described in the fifth 
section, and the last section deals with certain events of interest in 
the field of external politics. 


FIRST 
SECTION. 
(J anuary— 
April). 

Position of 
Congress at 
the end of 
1933. 


When 1934 opened, Congress was still in the hyi)notic trance 
in which Mr. Gandhi had placed it at Poona in July of the previous 
year. There were signs, however, of the coming awakening and with 
the return of consciousness, the sleeper was beginning to stir and 
cast about uneasily. It will be well to pick up the threads of 
Congress politics since Mr. Gandhi severed the main strand of mass 
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resistance, and set Iris followers off, some in the course of 
individual civil disobedience and others in anti^touchability 
activities, each according to the dictates of his conscience. Dis¬ 
sensions and rnurniuring were present in the Congress ranks already 
before Poona, in fact the conference had been called to reconcile 
the one and still the otlier. That it did neither was largely due to 
IMr. Gandhi’s subsequent actions. Ilis susx)ension of Congress 
organizations called down the criticism alike of Congressmen and 
JModerates, the doctrine of individual civil disobedience launched in 
spite of its rejection by the Poona Conference was merely bewilder¬ 
ing, while the injunction to engage in the removal of untouchability 
was regarded as a side-tracking of h^gitimate ])olitical energy. Then 
came Mr. Gandhi’s tem]>orary withdrawal from j)ojitics following 
on liis imi)ris()nmenl, last and result«int reh'ase from jail. For a 
uliile expectations turned to Pandit davahar Lai Nehru; the section 
favouring the witlulrawal (d’ civil disobedience iu)]>ed lie woiud con¬ 
centrate on the or'j:aiiizal ion of a constitutional x)arty, the extreme 
section trusted there would b(‘ a revival of direct action on a mass 
scale. Pandit Nehru (lisaj^poiined l)oth se('tions by concentrating on 
tlie enunciation of unfamiliar e<»onomic and social doctrines of 
(Jonimunisl tendencies. Py the end of the year the revolt against Internal 
tlic Gandhi-Nebru dominatioji bad crystallized into the tentative 
formation of new j)arlie.s within the Congress. On tlie right were 
the Democratic Swaraj Party of Bombay and the Swarajya Party 
of JMadras with iirogrammes based on a return to constitutional 
methods for gaining llie Congress goal. On the left was coming 
into existence tljo Congress Socialist Group of Bombay, the logical 
outcome of Pandit Nehru’s activities. The birth of this group in 
October 19»M w’'as welcomed by a section of the nationali.st press as 
offering a praeti(*ul alternative to the futile policy of civil dis¬ 
obedience. Its object w^as to tiy to convert the Congress to the 
socialist programme, and it w’^as followed by the formation of 
similar groups in other Provinces. On the surface Congress still 
presented a fair measure of unity but underneath the tide of revolt 
was rising. Jnforiual meetings of Congressmen were held during 
December at dubbulpore and Delhi, wdiere the question of revising 
the policy of Congress w^as discussed. No final conclusions were 
reached, but of some significance in view of later developments was 
a remark made by Mr. Gandhi during the Delhi meetings that “ if 
Ii555HD 
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Bihar 

earth(iuake. 


they thought counoil-entry would benefit the country they should 
enter rather than stay idle.’^ 

It was at this stage that Mr. Gandhi undertook a tour intended 
to further the interests of the Depressed Classes. This he had set 
himself to achieve by appealing to Hindus to modify certain social 
practices, throw open temples to untouchables and contribute to a 
fund for the furtherance of his programme. His intention was to 
visit all parts of India and by the end of the year he had been to 
the Central Provinces, Delhi and parts of the JMadras Presidency. 
As the tour ])rogressed public interest in it, which at the outset 
had been considerable, appeared to, wane; crowds still assembled 
at the places he visited, but they assembled to see rather than to 
hear, and desire to subscribe to the fund was lacking. The growing 
opposition of the Sanatanists, and more ironically, of certain 
Depressed Class leaders themselves, such as Dr. Ambedkar and 
Mr, Srinivasau, together with resentment over the constant calls for 
cash and misgivings as to the manner of its expenditure, did not 
seem likely to o])erate to the real advantage of the “Harijans 
but rather to pave the way for reaction. Mr. Srinivasan, the 
veteran Depressed (-lass leader, took exception to the use of 
the very term Harijan ’’ which Mr. Gandhi had coined for the 
community, declaring: 'Mhe Depressed Class community was not 
consulted when you eho.se to call them Harijans. Large sections 
of the people resent the name As a crusade for the removal 
of disabilities attaching to the De])ressed Classes, it cannot be said 
that any very practical results were achieved from the tour, and it 
was noteworthy that during Mr. Gandhi’s visit to orthodox 
strongholds, such as Madura, he avoided reference to the subject of 
temple-entry, which had been understood t-o form the main plank 
of his campaign. In the circumstances it is natural that certain 
observers saw' in the Harijan campaign motives other than a purely 
altruistic desire to remove social disabilities. 

At this stage we must turn aside frojn discussion of (congress 
affairs, to describe briefly the outstanding event of the first quarter 
of 1934 and its political reactions. On the loth January oeeurred 
the disastrous P>ihar earthfiuake, which intcrrux)tcd for a time the 
normal course of daily life. In Bihar itself the disaster was 
sufficient to submerge political differences, and local Congressmen 
generally cooperated with Government throughout the first 
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stages of providing immediate relief. Even so there were 
criticisms that Government proposals, particularly with regard to 
financial assistance, were callous; outside Bihar sections of the pro- 
Congress press and nationalist politicians, who soon began to arrive 
in the earthquake area, endeavoured to exploit the effects of the 
earthquake for political ends. Considered in retrospect, it is legiti¬ 
mate to say that Congress as a whole appreciated the opportunity 
provided by disti-css over .so large an area to rehabilitate their 
prestige, not only by a vigorous show of interest locally in Bihar, but 
also by publishing reports tending to minimise the activities of 
Government and to exaggerate the activities of (Congress. Of the 
two ])rinei])al figures in tin* Congress world, Pandit Jawahar Lai Pandit 
Nehru visited Bihar on the 2Lst of Jaiiuarv and again in the first , 

week of February. He started by indicating that it was a time visit and 
to forget differences and work together, })ut followed this up by a 
charaet<'ristic attack on the local Government and its officers, an 
attack which was repudiated by the public of Bihar and not 
supported even by the local Congress leader Babu Rajendra Prasad. 

Pandit Nehru, however, was soon after\varcls arrested for previous 
activities in Bengal. On the 16th February he w’as sentenced at 
(JalcutLa to two years imprisonment for seditious speeches. As 
regards Mr. Gandhi, on tour in the south of India, his tardiness in Mr. Gandhi 
taking ])art in earthquake relief evoked criticism in the nationalist, earthquake, 
pro.ss, nor did his constant reminders that the earthquake Tvas a 
visitation from above for the- sin of untouehability find much favour. 

Mr. Gandhi first directed the male members of his Ashram in 
Sabarmati to abandon individual civil disobedience and proceed to 
the earthquake area. He decided to suspend his Harijan 
tour for a while and devote him.self to relief work in Bihar, and with 
this intention he came to Patna on tlie lltli March. The Congress 
relief fund started by Babu Rajendra Prasad, had by this time 
grown into a considerable sum and its expenditure was causing 
embarrassment. 8oon after Mr. Gandhi reached Patna an All-India 
Board was created to deal with the distribution of the fund, and 
after passing a resolution with the assistance of Pandit Mad an 
Mohan Malaviya of resi)oetful cooperation with Government in 
the teeth of considerable Congress oppo.sition, Mr, Gandhi formulated 
nine principles of relief work, and the Managing Committee after 
further discussion, drew up a programme of the work to be done. 

But of the desire for effective cooperation with the local Government 
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in its task of organizing relief measures there were few signs and 
information as to the disbursement of the Congress relief fund of 
Rs. 24 lakhs was difficult to obtain. By the end of March interest 
in earthquake stricken Bihar was beginning to decline, while event^i 
were moving in the political field towards an important crisis in 
Congress history. 

In the south of India, the Madras and Bombay i)artjes, and 
notably Mr. Satyamurti of Madras, w(‘re pushing council-entry 
to the fore and with increasing vigour now that the possibility of 
general elections to the Legislative Assembly in the autumn was 
being considered. The nalionalist ])ress conlinucd to lament the 
virtual extinction of Congre.ss through sheer inanitio]i, and did il-s 
best by precept and reproach to stir the leadcTs from their lethargy 
March witnessed a marshalling of Congress opinions. Dr. Ansaii 
and Mr. B. C. Roy, who had been engaged in eliciting views from 
provincial leaders on the Avithdrawal of civil disobedience and adop¬ 
tion of a constructive ])rogrannne asked for a nieiding in Delhi to 
consider the i*esults of their referendum, and in this they had con¬ 
siderable, though (pialified support. Mr. Nariman, whose first 
venture in open revolt had failed, though inclining more and more 
to the ]\ladras and Bombay j)arties^ ])rogramme, was hesitating not 
so much on the principle of “ council-tnlry ” as on the method 
which sliould be adojded to Jiiake that principle an integral part of 
Congress policy. Unless the ofticial body of Congress were to give 
its formal sanction ]\Ir. Nariman and otliers with him, felt that ai^ 
decision on their part involving a radical change of Congress polif-y 
would be of little luse. Though withdrawal of civil disobedience 
waiJ probably the common desire of all who favoured the Delhi 
meeting, this is not to say that all were prepared to run the* risk 
of the meeting giving sanction to Ihe “ (*ouncil-entiy ” proposal. 
Others had not forgotten that Mr. Gandhi was o])iM>s(*d to any siu'h 
conference of Congressmen at all until his year of self-im[)Osed 
restraint from ])olitics exj)ircd about the 4th of August, when he 
would himself declare the future policy of Congress. Finally, there 
was the left wing section. The United Provinces and Bihar 
Congressmen, as followers of Pandit Nehru, were not likely to 
countenance eitlier withdrawal of civil disobedience or council- 
entry moreover the Bihar leaders were still too much preoccupied 
with the earthquake to spare time for meetings which so many 
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feared would merely prove abortive. Oj^inion grew so insistent, 
however, that Dr. Ansari and IVIr. Roy, the original sponsors of the The Delhi 
meeting, decided to hold it on the oOth of JMarch. The meeting 
was duly held in Delhi and on the list of April jiassed some important 
and independent-spirited resolutions to the elfect that the All-India 
Swaraj i^artj^ sliould be revived, and that the elections should be 
contested in order to get all repressive laws repealed ” and to 
reject the proposals contained in the White Raper ” 

To secure Mr. (landhi’s apju’Oval and lay the conclusions of Mr. Gandhi 
the conference before him ‘‘ for consideration and advice —the 

Doi n t 

resolution, be it noted, liad already been puhlislied—the chief eon- resolutions. 

veners of the conf#'renec and ^Ir. Idinlabhai Desai proceeded to 

Patna. Mr. Gandhi ga^<‘ liis blessing but with sufdeient caution to 

preserve a state of uneasiness in the mind.s of the reformers. While 

h' said lie had no lu sit.'rum in welcoming the decision made at the 

informal mec^ling of some Gongrossmon to revive the Swaraj Party 

and to take part in the I'orliicoming Assembly elections, his own 

views on the utility of tlie Legislatures remained the same. At 

Poona in July IDJJ he had expressed his views on this (question as 

follows: !My head reels at tlic very thought of (‘ntering (‘Ouncils 

for the sake of wanting independence. They may givi* som<* rJief 

in specific easc.s. but that is the miasma to ]«*ep the nation from its 

goal Mr. Gandhi aj)preciating the feeling lo which the Dellii 

decisions liad givini char ex])re.ssioii, doubtless fell, that as a 

nationali.st pa])er put it, rather than allfiwing so much energy and 

abilit}" to run waste, it was ]meferat)le to liarness Congressmen to 

some work vliicJi, althougli it might not from his ])oint of view turn 

out to I)e ])ositively h(‘lpful, could not at any rate do much harm. 

11 is nt'xt move came Avith dramatic suddenness. On the 7th Mr. 

April 111' ri'lca-sod Tor publication a statement suspending “ civil 
disobcdienct' for Swaraj, as distinguished from specific grievances ”, suspending 
The decision, be said, Irid come to him before the Delhi Conference 
after intense inirospeetjon, seareluiig of heart and waiting ui)on God, 
and o-vvnod its ins])iration to “ T-evealing information about a valued 
companion who had been reluctant to perforin the full prison task ”, 

This, he declared, was undoubtedly contrary to the rules of 
satyagraho; and brought home to him his own imperfections. Blind¬ 
ness in a leader was unpardonable. He saw at once that he himself 
for the time being remained the. sole reiiresentative of civil resistance 
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in action; only one man, and that himself, should bear the responsi¬ 
bility. The masses, he felt, had not received the full message of 
satyagrahay owing to its adulteration in the process of transmission. 
In future, Mr. Gandhi alone would offer civil disobedience and none 
in his lifetime should do so without his consent. 

The revival of the Swaraj Party and the withdrawal of civil 
disobedience were generally hailed with relief by the majority of 
Congress leaders and the nationalist press, though influential 
opponents to the eliange within the Congress ranl^s were not wanting. 
The apostles of direct action, Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s followers 
in the United Provinces and the Bombay Congress Socialists, 
remained vehement in their opposition to the council-entry pro¬ 
gramme. CoTigi-essmen, mor-eover, revsented Mr. Gandhi’s 

somewhat disparaging references to tlie shortcomings of the w^arriors 
in the civil disobedience battle. Muslim opinion also put on record 
a sense of the injury suffered, a Lahore paper remarking that 
‘‘ wdiile the author of th(‘ civil disobedience movement is free as the 
air, the ‘ Frontier Gandhi one of his j)rincipal dui)es, is still in 
durance vile; such i.s tlu' fldelity which ]\Ir. Gandhi has shown to 
his Muslim followers! There was resentment also in C(Ttain 
qua.rters at tlie dictatorial tone of Mr. Gandlii’s .statement, and it 
was generally felt tJiat the ultimate decisicui regarding the use of 
civil disobedience and the lormation of the new' t)arly must re^jt with 
Congress, not wdtii any individual, even the Mahatma. 

While Congress during the past months was mameuvring itself 
back to the eonstitutional held, there w^ere signs of the reappearance 
in India of the Communist menace. In order to trace the revival of 
Communist activities it is necessary briefly to review past history. 
The Lleerut Conspiracy Trial, which b(‘gan in 1929 and ended with 
the appellate judgment of the Allahabad High (’ourt on 3rd August 
1933, put a temporary stop to Communist agitation in India, which 
had resulted in t1i(i grave industrial disturbances of 1928. The most 
important re.sult of the original judgment in the case lay in tlie 
definite identification of the part played by the Communist Inter¬ 
national in Kussia in fomenting, with money, men and propaganda, 
Communist agitation in India. It must next be recalled that whereas 
the trying judge convicted 27 out of the 30 accused, in appeal the 
High Court gave the benefit of the doubt to 9 of the accused and 

*A reference to Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khau. 
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acquitted them, namely two who, though admittedly Communists 
by conviction, did not become members of the Communist Party of 
India and 7 others who denied belonging to any communist organi¬ 
zation or joining in any conspiracy, and much reduced the sentences 
of the remainder. Broadly speaking, therefore, all those whose con¬ 
victions were upheld were self-confessed followers of the revo¬ 
lutionary programme of the Communist International, whoso 
immediate aim, where India is concerned, was the promotion of 
any and every movement calculated to produce a situation 
favourable to an armed insurrection. Most of the sentences had 
expired before the end of 1933. As later events proved in connection 
with the so-called general strike in the textile industrj^ some at 
least of the released prisoners lost no time in resuming revolutionary 
agitation. The probability that Russian int(‘rest in Indian C'om- 
inunism had not waned was prominently brought before the public 
in more ways than one, amongst them being a message from the Riga 
corresi^ondent of tlie ‘‘ Times regarding the new plans for dis¬ 
seminating Communism in India adopted by the Russian 
Comintern This message which was published in London on 
November 9th, 1933 was widely reproduced and commented on in 
this country. Tin* left-wing section of the ('ongress made no secret 
of its extreme teiulencie.s, if a statement by its leader Pandit Nehru 
may be taken ;ls expressing its Auews. On the 17th December Pandil 
Nehru declan d: The choice before the world today lies between 

Communism and Fascism, and I am all for the former; the basic 
ideology of Communism and its scientific interi)retation of history 
are sound Pandit Nehru neglected no opportunities to dis¬ 
seminate his views through the columns of the nationalist press. Two 
other definile manifestations of Communist activities in the field of 
propaganda appeared in December 1933 and early in 1934. In 
December “ Red ” leaflets issued by the Hindustan Socialist Repub¬ 
lican Association, in language bearing unraistakeable evidence of 
Communist sources, were posted up in Delhi. In February a lengthy 
treatise embracing all aspects of revolutionary activity, and contain¬ 
ing advice for the future plan of campaign in India appeared in 
important indvistrial centres such as Bombay, Lahore, Calcutta and 
Ahmedabad. The illegal publication in which this treatise appeared 
styled itself “ The Communist. The organ of the Provisional Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of India. Section of the Com¬ 
munist International 
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It is necessary now to trace the recent growth of Communist 
influence in the Trades Unions and the development of the strike 
programme. In 1929 the All-India Trades Union Congress split 
over the question of adopting Communism as its creed; the right 
wing formed a separate union now known as the National Trades 
Union Federation, ^Yhile the extreme section retained the original 
title. The former proved the more representative of genuine labour 
interests, in 1931, a further split occurred in the extremist organi¬ 
zation resulting in the emergence of a gfoup, also calling itself the 
All-Iudia Trades Union Congress, led by M. N. Koy^s partisans. 
The party lield their annual conference during the last week 

of .1933 at Ckiwnpore, and in the course of a stormy session during 
whieli Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru delivered a didactic semi- 
Cominniiist address, passed two important resolutions. The first, 
after expressions of sympathy with workers in general and more 
])articularly with Indian textile workers, had for its ohjeet the 
organization of a general strike of toxtih' workers throughout India. 
The otlier rt'solution proposed to establish an All-India Political 
Party. 

The strike programme, wliich events clearly showed aimed at 
I)roni()ting a number of individual strikes and then transforming 
them into a general political .strike, was further elaborated at a 
confennee at Pombay on 26tti to 28th January, and a (Vminiittce 
of Ac tion was ap})ointed to organize a country-wide general strike ot‘ 
all textile workers within the next three months. This Committee 
consist(’d not only of members of the All-Tndia Trade.s Union 
Congress /of Koy^s persuasion), hut also, in pursuance of tln^ policy 
of the united front of members of the Communist Party of 
India whose allegiance lies in Moscow. A general strike, however, 
formed only one part of the Communist programme. A necessaiw 
corollary to ensure its success was the organization of the unemj)loye(l 
in symy)athy. to prevent ^hom from stepping into the y)lace of the 
strikers. To this end ‘‘ UnemyJoyed Workers’ Day ”, tliough 
unimportant from the point of view of practical results, clearly 
showed through its organization, the community of interest bctw<‘^m 
Mr. Roy’s adherents, the orthodox Communists as rey)resented by 
the majority of the Meerut trial conspirator.s, and even the newly 
formed Congress Socialist Group which actively supported it. 

Early in April the Committee of Action met at Ahmedabad. 
One of the recently released Meerut convicts was present and took a 
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prominent part in the deliberations, which resulted in a decision to 
start the general strike in the textile industry in Bombay on 23rd 
April. Reference to the actual course of this strike must be made 
at a later stage. In the meantime, efforts tO| keep going a strike at 
Sholapiir which had been in }:»rogress for some time, were to be made. 

As stated above it had been decided at the Cawnpore session 
of the Trades Union ('oiigress to start a Political Party, which was 
to be known as the All-India Working Class Party. During Easter 
a number of meetings were lield at Jnbbuipore in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces at which Communist doctrines were again much in evidence, 
and tlie chief })raetica] result was the formation of the new party. 
Its object was declared to be the destruction of capitalists, laTidlords 
and Indian princes, llie tliree alleged mainstays of British Imperial¬ 
ism, and this was to be achieved by the general strike and not ])y civil 
disobedience. ]\Iii(‘h stress was laid on the need for organizing the 
peasants. Tin* new party showed itself anxious to cooperate witli 
the Congr<\ss Socialist Croup, and to this may doubtless be attributed 
the cliange of name from the All-India Working Class Party as 
originally ]»roposed to that of the All-India Socialist Party. 

One of the features of the latter part of 1933 to which attention 
was directed in the la’p.trt for tliat year was tlie growtl* of a more 
constructive (w cooperative political spirit throughout the country, 
as a de-selopment juirallel to the decline of (*ivil disobedience. A 
review ot* the winter s(*.ssion oT the (kmtral Legislatures bears out 
this impression, and respite from Die agitations of previous years 
enabled legislators to give tlieir attention to the many pressing 
eeonoinic problems of the day. 

Perhayis the most important events of this period were the con¬ 
clusion of the I'om’fuerrial neu’otiatiems A\ith Japan and the final 
pas.simr of the Ih'serve Bank Bill by the Council of State. The main 
work on both these nu'asures had nlia'ady been done in tlie ])revious 
year and it only remains to note their completion in the early part 
of 1934. Reference to them will be found also in later Chapters. 
The Ja}>anese trade agreement, and with it the agreement arrived 
at as the result of unofficial discussions vnfh representatives of 
Lancashire cotton interests, found effect in the Indian Tariff 
(Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1934, passed by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on the 26th April 1934, and together they mark a 
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further stage in the trend of economic intercourse from competition 
to arrangement. 

The political significance of the Reserve Bank Bill lies in the 
declaration of the White Paper, reiterated in the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s report, that a Reserve Bank on a sure foundation and 
free from political influence, should already have been established 
and in successful operation before tlie constitutional changes at the 
Centre take place The passage of this Bill may, therefore, bo 
said to mark an epoch in India’s progress to autonomy. 

The Taritl* Amendment Bill, a measure intended to safeguard 
various indigenous industries, with reference to the price level of 
1930-31, )uid a less contested passage, though one of the contentions 
raised by the op])osition was that the Bill discriminated in favour 
of British goods and was thus an attemj)t at introducing Imperial 
Preference by the back door. In reply the Commerce Member com¬ 
pared the duties proposed for non-Britisli goods with Britisli goods 
and showed the allegation to be unfounded. 

Another impoitant measure which was i)assed during the winter 
session of the Legi.slative Assembly was tlie Indian States Protection 
Bill, designed to prevent unreasonable attacks on the administration 
of Indian States in tlie newspapers of British India, and to provide 
the authorities in British India with adequate powers to deal with 
bands of demonstrators organized on semi-military lines, for the 
purpose of entering and .si>reading disaffection in Indian KStates 
territory. The Home Member speaking in support of the Bill, 
pointed out that iu view of the forth(‘oming constitutional changes, 
it was necessary to ensure that the federating units should be secured 
against agitation from outside their borders. 

Tlie general and railway budgets are’ dealt with in the Chapter 
on Financ(*; the debates on the general budget furnislied as usual 
an irresistible opportunity for discussing all manner of subjects of 
general public interest, and such extraneous topics as a demand for 
the creation of a separate ]\IusHm Province of Baluchistan and alle- 
g^ations regarding the behaviour of troops in the Midnapore district 
of Bengal were discussed. The Centre Party initiated a debate on 
the nc^ce.ssity of expediting the reforms, which a representative of 
the Hindu Mahasabha opposed on the ground that the White Paper 
scheme was unacceptable so long as the Communal Decision held the 
field, while the Liberal view as expressed by Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
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was that if the new constitution were based on the White Paper, 
Indians would use the new councils mainly with the object of obtain¬ 
ing a further instalment of reforms. Economic questions again 
came to the fore in a debate raised by the European Group on the 
need of economic planning under Government direction. Arising 
directly out of the budget proposals providing for the imposition of 
new excise duties were the Sugar and Match Excise Duty Bills, not 
without significance on the political development of the country, 
since a change in the fiscal breeze must alfect the course of the ship. 

A drastic policy of protection carries 'wdth it for India a fall in 
one of the chief heads of revenue: (Customs. Excise may form a 
counterbalance, but the question suggests itself, will the reformed 
Degislative Assembly continue the jwlicy of self-taxation necessary to 
furnish the expenditure for ])rotection of infant industries ? 

The subject of defence policy did not fail to make its appear- Indian 
ance during the session. An adjournment motion to the effect that 
the financial adjustments between Britain and India in respect of report, 
the Army, proposed in the Indian Capitation Tribunal report were 
insufficiently generous to India, was tidked out. The subject re¬ 
curred again in the course of debates on the Budget but received 
most attention in the Council of State. As the whole matter is of 
first rate importance and the facts arc frequently inaccurately stated, 
and the policy of Government misinterpreted, a brief notice of the 
discussion in the Council of State will not be out of place. As a 
result of the Capitation tribunars award, India receives about Rs. 2 
crores a year from Great Britain towards the cost of defence. The 
general burthen of the criticisms in the nationalist press and in both 
Houses of tlic Central Ijegislature, was that the Army in India is 
maintained chiefly for Imperial purposes. The contribution of Great 
Britain is described as j)altr>" and demands are constantly made 
for a reduction of the cost of military ex])enditure from the 
36.3 per cent of the total revenues, which it is at present, to 20 per 
cent as in other Dominions. The Commander-in-Chief effectively 
pointed out that, taking the combined defence expenditure of the 
Empire, England’s expenditure was 11 annas in the rupee, while 
that of India was only 3 annas, 75 per cent of which was spent in 
India, and was. therefore, in a sense productive. As for the argu¬ 
ment that the Army in India was used chiefly for Imperial purposes, 
he stated that the strength and standard of efficiency of the Army in 
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India were conditioned solely by the requirements of the defence of 
the Indian frontiers and the maintenance of internal i^ecurity. Fur¬ 
ther, he explained that expeditionary forces had been sent out of the 
country seven times in the last fifty years, and that, except in the 
Great War, the total force sent on any one occasion had never been 
so large that its cost was equivalent to tiie amoimt of the present 
contribution. lie also reminded the House of the many occasions 
in the last three years in connection with the Ited Shirt movement, 
the Molimaiid affair, the Cawnpore riots, and the Burma rebellion 
when the Army had been called upon to assist the civil ])ower. 

The i)eriod from the first week of April to the beginning of 
June was one of adjustments to the new conditions occasioned by llie 
Dt'ihi decisions and Mr. Gandhi’s statememt a])oiit civil disobedk‘nce. 
Although the |)ro])osal to revive the ^Swaraj Party, and the saspen- 
sion of civil disobedience by ]\lr. Gandhi, gave clear expression to the 
desire which had been growing in the minds of many Gongressmen. 
neither Goveriniieiit nor the country in general accepted this posi¬ 
tion as final. The next move was felt to lie with Gongress. Govern¬ 
ment mad(‘ their attitude ifiain in a statement in the Assembly 
on April IGth, in which they said they |)r()]>()sed to raise no obstacle 
to a meeting of the (dongress for the ])urposc of ratifying a state¬ 
ment of j)oli(‘y recently mad(* by IVIr. Gandhi calling off civil dis¬ 
obedience and further declared that they would review their 
policy towards the various Congress organizations if satisfied tliat 
civil disobedience liad been abandoned. The official announcement 
on the 1st May that ihere would be a general election to the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in the autumn ser\ed to rally the more cautious 
Congress opinion in favour of a return to action vfithin the consti¬ 
tutional sphere. There would be little use, representatives of this 
school of thought had previously argued, in reviving the Swaraj 
Party if there was no early prospect of representation in the Legis¬ 
latures. All sections of the press welcomed the Viceroy’s decision 
to dissolve the Legislative Assembly. 

In Congress circles there was much uncertainty as to what their 
next move should be, and uncertainty bred wide divergence of 
opinion. Eventually it was decided tliat the All-India Congress 
Committee should meet at Patna on the 17th and 18th May with 
special reference to the civil disobedience issue and the whole new 
policy of Congress. Before this, however, on the 2nd and 3rd May, 
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the chief sponsors of the new political party, as well as some others 
met at Ranchi. These others comprised mainly Congress Socialists, 
conscious of their growing strength and determined to opi)ose a 
constitutional policy. The Ranclii Conference formally constituted 
the revived Swaraj Party, as an autonomous body within 
the Congress, and adopted a resolution outlining its policy and 
programme. The i)rograinirie included the repeal of all repressive 
legislation and tin? release of all political prisoners and detenus, 
including those cojinected with the Bengal Terrorist movement, and 
acveral sections on social and economic reform, which showed marked 
affinity with llie Karaclii resolutions of Ibdl, passed largely under 
Pandit r\elirii's irdinen(M\ Yfilli regard to the Communal Decision, 
the eoiircrenc(‘ linally resolved that consideration of th(^ acce])tance 
or rej('etioii of the niod(‘ and pro[)()rtioii of r(‘pr(\<-eritatioii as eoii- 
tainofl ill die (Vanmunal Decision is premature at this ^tage In 
this attempt at comtiromise the conference failed to x)lacate 
Nationalist Muslims, and at the same time alienated the sympathy 
of Pandit iMadan Mohan ^Malaviya and the powerful Hindu Maha- Criticisms 

gabha; ii also demojistraled its iiiabilitv to offer any praclical solution 

*■ ^ xCsjiciii 

of the country’s most important political problems. The Ranchi proceedings, 
programme was poorly received. The English-owned, the Hindu 
Liberal and the I\lu.slim i)res.s commented adversely and even sections 
of the nationalist jiress were liostile. There was strenuous opx)Osi- 
tioii from the Bombay Congress Socialist Group, which pas.sed a 
resolution shortly alter tlie conference to tlie effect that only a 
plenary session of tlie C’ongress was competent to rescind the resolu¬ 
tion boyeotling the Legislatures, which the Lahore (\>ngress adoj^ited 
41 years ago. 

When the All-India Congre.ss Committee met a,t Patna they had Patna 
a difficult task to perform. They were faced with diametrically 
opposed o])iiiions for which .some unifying formula would have to All-India 
be found if the unity of Congress was to be preserved. Between 
th()S(» who would enter the Legislatures and those who would boycott 
them; between tlio.se who wanted to abandon civil disobedience and 
those who would stand by it ; between the supporters and the oppo¬ 
nents of the Communal Decision, Mr. Gandhi held an admirable 
balance. Opinion was general that Patna was a vindication of his 
personal ascendancy. The ratification of his statement limiting civil 
disobedience to himself alone he secured as a matter of confidence. 
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On the Swaraj Party question, acting on the principle that it was 
better to, legalise the activities of the ‘‘ council-entry section than 
let them form their own party and go their own way independently, 
he secured the All-India Congress Committee's approval to set up a 
Parliamentary i^oard, which sliould select Congress candidates to run 
the elections and exercise general control over the politics of Congress 
representatives in the Legislatures. Dr. Ansari assisted by Pandit 
Malaviya, was appointed to select the personnel of the Board. Thus 
the danger of a parallel organization to Congress, liable to mis¬ 
interpret its will was averted, and Congress as a whole received 
sanction to re-engage, through the Parliamentary Board, in consti¬ 
tutional work. Finally the Socialist element and those who still 
felt the pronouncements of the All-India Congress Committee lacked 
authority, were placated by the promise of a plenary session of the 
Congress at Bombay in October. On tlie two most important issues 
before the country, namely, the White Paper and the Communal 
Decision, the Patna resolutions maintained complete silence. The 
attemy)t both at Ranchi and Patna to shelve consideration of the 
Communal Decision, and thi^s avoid rousing the antagonism of the 
Nationalist Muslims, called forth strenuous criticism, especially from 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

The Government of India took the next step and on the 6th 
June withdrew the ban on the Congress organizations. In doing so 
Government noted that in place of abandonment of civil disobedience, 
which alone would have been the complete justification for their 
action, Congress had approved only of its suspension. Congress 
had in fact only changed their tactics to suit exigencies. They had 
not abandoned the subver.sive policy formulated at Lahore in 1930 
and Karachi in 1931, and still retained in the forefront of their 
programme agitation for the severance of India from the British 
Empire, and within their fold a “ skilfully trimmed Communism 
Government also drew a distinction between purely Congress organi¬ 
zations, and organizations which though working in more or less 
close association with its objects arc in fact revolutionary bodies, 
and in particular the ban on the Red Shirt Associations in the 
Frontier Province was not removed. 

In the last section it was shown how Communist influence 
succeeded in permeating trades union politics, and the steps which 
had been taken to organize a general strike in the textile industry' 
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were dcKcribecl. The strike began in Bombay on the 23rd oC April 
as planned. Tlie time cliosen, allowing a clear week in which to 
whip up industrial agitation and bnug about a more or less general 
strike througlioul India by the ('( inniunisl “ May Day was a 
further indi<‘a1ion ol* the (Joinrnunisl direction beiiind tliesf* strikes. 

That th(w wert* rjiainly ])f)ijtiea! in <*l)je(*t, (('oiioniiit ('onsideralioiis 
being of se(*<>nflary iiii])ortanee, soon be(*ame evident. Most indica¬ 
tive of this jierliaps was the Tact that the rormulation and ])resenta- 
tion of th(' \vorU(n*s’ demands was not madi* to the employers until 

moK^ than a fortnight after the strike had })egun. On the first day 

^ Action 

only 4 Bombay mills (no ploying about op(‘ratives were closed, taken by 

wdiicli sliow'ed lliat tlierc was no genera) d(‘sire on tlie part of the 

Govem- 

workers to su])port the strike. Bncoiiraged by the Bomlaj'v Ouvern- ment. 
ment’s generous jiolicy of allowing the utmost ])()ssible freedom to 
labour movements, agitators embarked on a systematic campaign of 
open coercion and intimidation both in the mill area and around 
the W'orlcers’ homes. Stone throwing and assaults on the police 
followed, and the G(»vernrtient of Bombay issued orders regulating 
tlie routes of procession.s and places of meetings. Further inflam¬ 
matory speeehos led to reiuwved acts of violence on the 27l]i April, 
when a s(U’i()iis riot was narrowdy averted by the initiative of a few 
police oflicers. By the 2ht]i April a dangerous situation had arisen, 
and agitators were also sugge.stiiig that railwaynien and traiuwaymen 
should join in the demonstrations. The Government were forced to 
take action under the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act, 

1932. The arrest of a number of leading Communist agitators 
afforded some temporary relief. 

The intention of its organizers had been that the strike should Strikes in 
spread to other industrial centres of India, and to a limited extent 
they succeeded. In Delhi, chiefly, due to the efforts of t\vo persons 
p visecutc'd in Ihe ]\Deiut Cons[)iracy Case, a brief strike was brought 
about in the cotton mills in sympathy with the Sholapur and Bombay 
strikers. In Nagpur 5 cotton mills stopped work on the 7th May, 
and in both these centres as well as in Bombay riots occurred. The 
Bombay strike meanwhile continued an erratic course throughout 
May, and fiiidher serious riot>s occurred on the 16th and 23rd. There 
were several unsuccessful attempts at settlement. Negotiations 
between sub-Committees of the Indian Merchants Chamber and of 
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the Central Strike Committee of which the orthodox Communists 
had by now obtained control failed to achieve any result, as did a 
move to temper the uncompromising and irreconcilable majority of 
the General Strike Committee with the addition of some representa¬ 
tion of genuine trades union interests. The damage to Bombay and 
to the cotton industry was summed up by the Statesman ” as 
follows: Between importation facilities in the Kathiawar States 

and reduced output by the Bombay mills, the city, in so far as it 
relies on its textile industry, is threatened with disaster. This 
industry is now threatened with decay, to prevent which a first 
requisite is that legitimate labour leaders should realise that, if their 
movement is furtlier exploited by ])olitical agitators, the cotton trade 
will be periiiaiiently lost The operation of the Emergency Powers 
Act in the removal of the princi})al Communist agitators, and the 
orders by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, banning all proces¬ 
sions and meetings of strikers, gradually brought about an improve¬ 
ment and by the third week in elune the strike had practically 
collapsed. 


Muslim 
politics 
and the 
communal 
situation. 


We have hitherto deferred consideration of Muslim politics and 
the communal situation because it has seemed that an important 
factor influencing the trend in both has been the reorientation of 
Hindu nationalist ])oiicy seen in the suspension of civil dLsobedience 
and the return of Congre.ss to constitutionalism. Overlures to 
Muslims from the wilderness of unconstitutionalism, do not carry 
the .same force or arouse the same interest as enunciations of ])olicy 
by a political party capable of putting them into practice; and 
the strengtli of Hindu feeling about the Communal Decision 
could not fail to excite Mmslim suspicion. While Congress 
boycotted tlie Legislatures and all projiouijeements of His Majesty's 
Government on the subject of the reforms, other sections of the 
<?ommunity and other parties continued to be engaged in an anxious 
consideration of the reforms policy as embodied in the White Paper, 
and in the conseciucnt adjustment of their various programmes and 
policies. During this period the Communal Decision of 1932 held 
the field, and although Hindu opinion continued to inveigh against 
it, nevertheless during 1933 there had been some apparent improve¬ 
ment in the relations between the two major communities. This 
improvement, on the whole, was not maintained during 1934. 
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It is necessary now to trace developments in the Muslim political 
world. During 1933 an attempt had been made to bring about 
greater unity in their ranks. It will be remembered that early in 
that year the Muslim League had split into two rival sections, over 
the question of fusing the League with the other big Muslim organiza¬ 
tion—^the Muslim Conference. An attempt to achieve unity was 
made by H. II. the Aga Khan during the first quarter of 1934. 
He failed in his particular object but to some extent composed 
differences between individual leaders of the two main organizations 
by a reshuffling of office-bearers. Mr. Jinnah, who had recently 
returned from a two years’ stay in England, accepted the President¬ 
ship of the All-India Muslim League. The appointment was of 
interest to Hindu Nationalists, not only on account of Mr. Jinnah’s 
own political history but because of his recent description of the 
White Paper scheme as a deception On the 2nd April the 
council of the League met at Delhi, and the ^luslim Nationalist 
section under Mr. Asaf Ali was represented for the first time for 

many years. Briefly the League resolved ‘‘. to accept the 

Communal Decision in so far as it goes ”, and on that basis 
expressed readiness, “ to cooj)erate with other communities to secure 
such a constitution for India as will be acceptable to the country ”, 
a resolution which caused much disappointment and incurred 
angry comment in Hindu circles and which a Congress paper declared 
“ not only meaningless but absolutely ridiculous ”. Mr. Jinnah’s 
passage of arms shortly after the meeting with Pandit Malaviya, who 
had i)ul)li(*1y disclosed the unsuccessful conclusion of secret “ unity ” 
conversations between himself and Mr. Jinnah, did nothing to advance 
the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Throughout the country communal tension had been increasing 
and disorders which occurred not only on the occasion of such 
festivals as Holiy Id and Muharram, but also many resulting from 
ordinary incidents of everyday life indicated that there had been 
a deterioration in communal relations since the year began. Com¬ 
munal riots during Holi occurred at Benares and Cawnpore in the 
United Provinces, at Lahore in the Punjab, and at Peshawar. 
Bahr-Id was marked by serious rioting at Ajodhya in the United 
Provinces over cow sacrifice, also at Bhagalpore in Bihar and Orissa 
and Cannanore in Madras. A serious riot in the Ghazipur 
district of the United Provinces also resulted in several deaths. 
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During April and May there were Ilindu-Muslim riots at several 
places in Bihar and Orissa, in Bengal, in Sind and Delhi, some of 
them provolced by very trifling incidents, as for instance, the 
unintentional s])itting by a Muslim shopkeeper of Delhi upon a Hindu 
passer-l)\\ The incn*ase in eomnmnal (lis])utes in British India was 
also reflected in some of the States wliore similar incidents occurred. 

It will be more convenient to treat of terrorist activities thi'oiigh- 
out the year in a separate section rather than chronicle tJie e\euts 
as they occurred, but the dastardly attem])t by terrorists on the life 
of Sir John Amh'rson, the Govenmor of Bengal nt Lebong Bace 
Course on tlie Sth May caiin* as a decisive reply to the irresponsible 
attitude of Congress })()Iitieians wiio, at LC-inchi on iJrd May liad 
passed resolutions advocating relaxation of measun^s against terrorism 
while omitting to pass any resolution eondeinning it. Just 
after the race for the Governor's Cuj), two youths approached His 
Excellenc^^’s box. One advancing on the right side opened fire with 
a revolver ; fortunately the second cartridge' inisfired. Meantime 
the assailant had been liit by shots fin'd by tlie Superintendent of 
Police and the Gove'rnors personal guard, and was then quickly over¬ 
powered and disarmed. The second youth running up the s1oi)s of 
Ilis Excelleiiey's box opened fire at almost ])oinl blank range with 
an automatic pistol, but was jiromptly overjiowt'red and disai-med 
after the first shot. One of the shots caused slight injury to a lady 
who was hit in the foot. The incident se(*med at last to awaken 
public opinion in Bengal to the terrible mena(*c of terrorism, and 
comments in the Bengal nationalist ])res^’ .show the growing convic¬ 
tion that the terrorist cult hjicl jiroved disastrous to the Province 
politically and economically. 

Some reference has already been made to the extent to which 
economic questions were engaging public attention during the early 
part of 1934. Ilis Excellency the Viceroy in a speech early in 
•January declared the development of the economic future of India 
to be one of the chief concerns of the administration. In the first 
week of April refiresentatives of the (Vntral and of provincial 
Governments met at Delhi to consider the fundamental economic 
problems of India and the best approaches towards their solution. 
Some of their conclusions, which were embodied in a Finance Depart¬ 
ment resolution pnblislied on the 5th May, may briefly be summarized. 
The conference decided that diversity of circumstances made 
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legislative measures to afford relief for agricultural hidebtedness, 
and policy with regard to the establishment of Land Mortgage Banks^ 
primaidly a concern for provincial Governments, though the 
Central Government would ])rovide for regular exchange of informa¬ 
tion, and technical advice where necessary. In order to facilitate 
the expeditious inauguration of an Agricultural Credit Department 
as a dei)artmeiJt of the Keserve Bank, an officer of the Punjab was 
appointed to re])ort on the most suitable form of organization for 
advancing crcidit to agriculturists and land owners with si)ecial 
reference to the existing provincial cooperative movement. Tmj)ortant 
decisions on Ihe siibj(*ct of mark(‘iing included the ai)pointment 
by the CJo\'enini(*nt of India of a Central Marketing Officer; the 
ap])ointment of Provincial Marketing Officers; inauguration of pro- 
viiK'ial and marketing surveys; appointment of special Committees 
for s1a])l(‘-er()])s stalling with oilseecis and tobacco, and work on 
grade standards under the direction of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Kesearcb Provincial programmes of capital expendi¬ 
ture on j)ubli(* worlds were invited, and the need for a Central Bureau 
of Indiisti’ial lv(*s(‘ar('h and a Central Kesearcb Institute to deal with 
the problem of the Sugar Industry was recognized. 

Mr. Gandhi’s manipulation of the various groups and 
individuals at Patna bad n^sulted iii an outward ai>pearance at least 
of tliat show of unity, on which nationalist ])apers laid so much 
stress. Th(‘ danger of disru])tion which many thought must be the 
logi<‘al outcoTue if the Swaraj Party were allowed to go Ibeir own 
'way as an autonomous body within the Congress, had been averted 
chiefly by the creation of the Parliamentary Board, but it soon 
becaHMie ai)j»areiit that other dangerous rcnff’s lay ahead. After Patna 
the attitude of the official (kmgress towards the Communal Decision 
at once heeame a majoi* ]n'ohlem, and the history of the next five 
months is largely conditioned by the acute revival of interest in the 
communal issue. The trial of strength between the main body of 
Congress and the Congress Socialist Group during this period, forms 
a parallel current of lesser though considerable importance. 

The Ranchi Conference had briefly dismissed the Communal 
Decision with the remark that the question of its acceptance or 
rejection was premature at this stage and its solution might more 
conveniently ho left to a constituent assembly, to be convened for 
the purpose of drawing up a constitution for the country in opposi- 
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tion to the White Paper. This conference, however, did not speak 
with the voice of Congress, and the failure to give a clear decision 
on what Hindus generally considered the most important aspect 
of the reforms scheme, might still have been repaired at Patna. When, 
therefore, the Patna resolutions contained no specific reference 
to the Communal Decision, suspicions were aroused and a flood of 
criticism let loose. The Mahasabha attacked the policy and tactics 
of Congress, and threatened to run its own candidates for the forth¬ 
coming Assembly elections. Pandit Malaviya, who it will be recalled 
had been appointed to select the personnel of the Parliamentary 
Board, proceeded to remedy the lacuna in the Patna resolutions and 
defined the attitude of the Board in this controversy by saying that 
Congress would not accept—for even a short period—the Communal 
Decision This immediately produced counter-statements from 
the Nationalist Muslims, who averred that Pandit Malaviya himself 
had been a signatory to the manifesto authorising the Prime Minister 
to make the Decision, and declared that this was now binding on 
the Congress until the communities themselves were able to devise 
an alternative settlement. 

With this difficulty to settle and witli the reorganization and 
future policy of the Congress to decide upon, the Congress Working 
Committee, and conjointly with it the Parliamentary Board, met 
at Bombay on 15th June. The dilemma over the form ivliicli tJie 
pronouncement regarding the Communal Decision should take 
proved so acute and opinion so sharply divided that Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. Aney resigned from the I’arliamentary Board, a decision 
which they however agreed to reconsider pending further discussions 
on the subject at Benares in July. The issue before the Working 
Committee was plain enough. Either they must reject the l)(‘cision 
wholesale, thereby giving up all pretence that Congress was 
representative of the country as a whole, and forfeiting the support 
of the Nationalist Muslim.s; or they must accept it and incur not 
only the grave displeasure of a considerable body of Hindu opinion, 
particularly in Bengal and the Punjab, but also face a weakening 
in their parliamentary front at the Assembly elections through 
Mahasabha rival candidates pledged to denounce the Decision 
The attempt at finding a solution failed. In an involved and vague 
resolution the Working Committee tried to appease Hindu opinion 
by a wordy condemnation of the Decision, and at the same time to 
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retain Muslim favour by at least not rejecting even if they did not 
accept it. In view of the differences of opinion on the subject 
among the chief communities so the resolution ran, ‘‘ the Congress 
can neither accept nor reject the Communal Decision as long 
as this division of opinion lasts The question of the representa¬ 
tion of minorities, the resolution said, would be determined by a 
constituent assembly, which would also draw iij) an alternative 
scheme of constitution to that outlined in the White Paper, and with 
the ultimate rejection of the White Paper the Communal Decision 
must also lapse automatically. The result cannot have been encourag¬ 
ing to the (Congress leaders. The great majority of nationalist 
papers criticised the resolution as not representing the national point 
of view, and it was clear there was much Hindu su])port for Pandit 
Malaviya and Mr. Aney. Tt was contended the right cause would 
have been complete denunciation of the Decision, and uncompli¬ 
mentary references to the residue of Muslim backing which the Work¬ 
ing Committee had sought to win at the exj)onse of loyal Hinduism, 
were not wanting. In another direction the resolution served 
to harden opinion and Sir Ilassan Suhrawardy and Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal utilized the occasion to define the Muslim attitude and exhort 
Muslim opinion in general, as opposed to the small nationalist or 
pro-(k)ngr('Ss section, to stand boldly by the Decision. 

While differences of opinion over the question of communal 
representation were agitating the Congress, difficulties with the 
Socialists threatened a secession scarcely less serious than that of the 
followers of Pandit Malaviya and ISIr. Aney. Fed on Pandit Nehru’s 
semi-Communist doctrines and fo.stered by ])ersisteiit propaganda 
for a number of years, Socialism as a creed witliiii the Congress 
had long boon maturing. Early in 19‘H it bore fruit in the 
Bombay Socialist (Jroup, whicli was followed by the formation of 
similar groujis in the PnitcMl Provinces and elsewhere. Pandit 
Nehru, well aware tliat India as a whole was not prejiared to imbibe 
an undiluted Socialist beverage, had been content at this stage to 
encourage growtii within the Congress, leaving tlie conversion of 
Congress to Soeialism, to occur in the fullness of time. A\ Banchi 
the nascent Socialist Group had an opportunity of testing its strength. 
The socialistieally minded adherents of Congress were not particularly 
welcome at this conferenee, because of their avowed hostility to 
council-entry, but headed by the Secretary of the Bombay Congress 
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Socialist Group they managed to obtain considerable support for 
certain socialist amendments to the Kanchi resolution. The next stage 
of development came at Patna, where representatives of the 
diifereiit provineial Soeialist gr()ui)s met at the same time as the 
AJl-liidia Congress CVnnmittee, and resolved to form an AlJ-lndia 
Socialist l^arty within the ('Ongress. Resolutions were passed 
recommerjcling to the Congress to work for tlie creation of a Socialist 
State in India based on a constitution to be framed by a constituent 
assembly, and advocating tlic organization of peasants and workers 
for the struggle to capture power. Congress Socialists in opposition 
to the official body favoured the (*ontiiiuance of “ direct action 
by which tlioy meant civil disob(‘diencc bereft of its troublesome 
creed o\' non-violnue, and attacked f.Vmgress for its policy of com¬ 
promise vitli British linporialisin. For this reason tlicy looked with 
dis{*a\our ii|)on tiie constitutional activities of the Parliamentary 
Board. The differenee betwe'cn orthodox Congressmen and the 
(k)ngr('ss So(dalist is liowexan* by no m<‘ans ch*ar-cnt judging by Uie 
utteraiK'es of Congre.ssmen themselves, and would appear to be one 
of d(‘gr(’c i*ather than of kind. 

*')!! \hi l^tii dune the Congri'.ss Working Coniniittee at P>ombay, 
having eand’nlly considered the whole ])ositioii of Socialism withm 
the Coiigr(‘>s, |»ass«sl a ri^solutioii that A^iiih' welcoming the formation 
of gronjis representing di/Rn-ent schools of Ihonehl, lh<'y deprecated 
talk about confi.-<'ation of private projx'rty and the nec(‘ssity of 
('las.', vrar, v\i)ich was coutiary to llu' ( oiigrt^ss cieed of mm-viohmee. 
This resolution was .strongly resented by the Socialists and 
chara<*terized by ihe Organising Secrelary of their ])arty as “ shock¬ 
ing Ixwond words ”. Coiigr(‘ssmeii were called upon to redouble their 
efforts to overtlirow’ tin* ])rcscnt la'aeti )nary Jeadershij) and ask for 
the adofilion of tlieij- own |)rogra*mnie at the next Congiasss session 
at Bombay. 

We must now^ leave Congress Politicians, ocenjiied wdtb the 
])rob!(*m of commuiialism and socialism preparatory to the next meet¬ 
ing of the Working Committee at Benares at the end of duly, and 
follow’ Mr. Gandhi through the concluding stages of his “ llarijan ” 
tour. After spending about a month in the earthquake area, 
I\Ir. Gandhi visited Assam and then returned to Bihar and Orissa 
and was present at Ranchi at the time when the informal Congress 
meetings whi(di led to the i-evival of the Swaraj Party were in 
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progress. On several occasionii in Bihar and Orissa Mr. Gandlii 
had met with violent opposition to his untoucliability campaign and 
once an angry mob broke the window of his motor car, he himself 
being saved from injury by the police. Soon after this incident 
Mr. Gandhi decided that travelling in a m(>tor did not ereatc the 
right atmos])here and resolved to perform the rest of the tour on 
foot. Whether he felt that a walking lour to Bengal was too much 
of an undertaking, or whether the rumours of organized opposition 
whicii reached him from tliat stronghold of opinion antagonistic to 
the Communal Decision and the Poona Pad. acted as a deterrent, the 
fact remains that Bengal was almost the oidy Province which his 
programme did not cover. Mr. Gandhi was ])res{‘iit at tjie l*atna 
Congress meeting in May and also at the Working ('ommitteg* meeting 
in Bombay in June. 

()n tlie 19th June he went to l^oona and liad to siibmil to a blaclv Poo:ia 
flag demonstration by Sanatanlsls on t])e w^ay. Cn th*' l2r>th June 
on the oecasion of the presentation of an address, a bomb, generally 
believ(Ml to ha\e been intended for ]\Ir. Gandlii was thrown m^ar the 
Poona City Munieipal Hall. 1’he news of this attempt on liis life 
caused eonsternation and astoiiishimmt. Ad shades of ]>n])lie o])iiiion 
were deefily stirred and nationalist ])a])ers, ^whiidi had been wont to 
pass ov(‘r the murder (u* attompled murder of Cov('riiment oHieials, 
in sileina^ oi* wdlli (pialified expr<*ssi()ns of disapproval joined in an 
une(iuivoeal eondemnatioii of tlie eult <d' tlie hoinb. ]\lr. Gandhi 
own statement about the incident reveals a markable and rather 
unexpected attitude tow^ards the evil of terrorism. In re]dy to 
que.stioiis put to him by a press laquesenlalive he said, “ 1 vrould like 
at this jiinetnn' to drive the truth home that if wo are following 
violenee in thought or word, it niu.st M>me day or other assume a 
concrete form and it is not cajiable of Ixu'ng i‘(‘strir*fed to Avhat one 
may eall a good (‘au.^e alone Mr. Rajagopalchari, one of Mr. 
Gandlii\s ehitd* lieutenants, in a statement to the ])ress remarked. 

The Pootia outragi' must bring wisdom to those who liglitly hold 
the vi(‘W' that violence is legitimate in a good eause and may be 
tolerated for the aehievement of rights.” As to tlie soiiree of this 
attempt it was not unnatural that the Saiiadanists who had indulged 
in numerous ineivilities at Mr. Gandhi's expense, including black flag 
demonstrations and attpm])ts to impede the progress of Ids ear, should 
have l>een suspected. Other ojiinion favoured the view^ that either 
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Communists or adherents of the cult of terrorist violence, both of 
whom regard Mr. Gandhi’s policy of passives resistance as an 
obstacle to the attainment of their own ideals, were responsible. 

During July Mr. Gandhi visited Ajmere and the Punjab. If 
his presence in the Punjab again demonstrated his ability to draw 
large crowds, whether from veneration or curiosity, it is 
doubtful whether the Harijan cause was much advanced, and 
the dissensions among the various factions in connection with local 
Congress elections, which it was hoped his visit would heal, were 
certainly not diminished. Mr. Gandhi’s tour was now nearing its 
close; for the 29tli July the President of the Harijan Sewak Sangh 
had organized celebrations in honour of “ Ids supcrliuman ctTorts 
for the regeneration of Hinduism On the 27th July Mr. Gandhi 
was in Benares and discussions of the Congress Working Committee 
and Parliamentary Board began. 

The results of the Benares meeting of the (Congress Working 
Committee and Parlic-inientary Board were less conclu.sive than the 
importance of the various problems which came before it suggested 
would be the ease. Of first rate importance, Jiowever, was the final 
decision of Pandit Malaviya and ]\Ir. Aney to resign from the Parlia- 
mentar}^ Board, and the latter as well from the Working Committee, 
over the communal issue. In a joint statement issued on the 
4th August they explained the reasons for their resignation, emphasiz¬ 
ing that their only difTcrenee with Congress lay in the matter of its 
attitude to the Decision. In order to secure a hearing for what 
they believed to be a correct, national and rational view of the ejues- 
tion both in file eountrj’’ and in the Legislatures, they announced 
their intention to .set up a separate Nationalist Ihtrty and contest 
the Assembly elections. Membership of the party was to he open 
to all Indians irrespective of caste or creed. As regards 
the Socialists, an attemx)t at placating them was made by announcing 
that the Bombay decisions referred only to individuals and not to 
any party or programme. For some time Mr. Gandhi’s own future 
actions and intentions had been the subject of much interested 
comment, and speculation had been rife as to whether he would 
again court arrest when the year of self-imposed abstention from 
polities expired on the conclusion of the Harijan tour. Mr. Gandhi 
did not reveal at Benares what his future intentions were, and 
attempts were made during the meetings to dissuade him from (*,ourt- 
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ing further imprisonment at least until after the Bombay session of 
the Congress. Threatened with disruption by the Socialist Group, 
and with the secession of the Malaviya Group already a fact, 

Mr. Gandhi remained the only unifying influence in the Congress. 
Indications pointed before long to the probability that he did not 
wish a prison to circumscribe liis future course of action. On the 
7th of August he undertook a seven days’ fast by way of penance 
for an incident which had occurred during his stay in Ajmer. A 
procession taken out in his honour had encountered a Sanatanist 
black flag procession and attacked it with sticks resulting in the 
injury of the Sanatanist leader. The country, accustomed by now 
to i\ir. Gandhi'S periodical lasts, showed no great interest in this 
episode. 

TJie fact of internal dissensions in connection with the Punjab Congress 
elections to local Congress Committees has been mentioned above. 

Since the Patna decisions, or more accurately since Government 
removed the ban on Congress organizations early in June, the 
Congress had been actively engaged in the work of reconstitution. 

Local Committees had to be elected as a preliminarj^ to provincial 
elections and organization of the machinery which was to return 
nationalist candidates in large numbers to the Legislative Assembly. 

Bui reconstitution after so long a period of inactivity was no easy 
task, and enthusiasm jiroved slow to awaken. The failure of the civil 
disobedience movement, the only tangible result of which had been 
increased hardship, had undoubtedly discredited Congress in the 
eyes of many ])oople, and local elections all over India in July and 
August, awakened old personal jealousies and also reflected the grow¬ 
ing dissension in tlie Congress Party between those who would see 
in Congres.s the Hindu protagonist against the Communal Decision, 
and those who favoured a more cautious attitude calculated to avoid 
rousing Muslim susceptibilities. As in the Punjab so in Calcutta 
Mr. Gandhi’s presence failed to compose differences. Town and 
district elections in Allahabad had to be postponed on account of 
rowdyism; pandemonium marked election proceedings in Lahore 
and Amritsar; and an election meeting in Nagpur was broken up 
in disorder twice in the same day. As regards preparation for the Prepara- 
Assembly elections there was some delay over the issue of an election 
manifesto, chiefly due to difference of opinion with the Nationalist Assembly 
Muslims over the question of rejection of the Communal Decision, 
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and final solution of this also was postponed to tJie Benares meeting. 
Meanwhile nomination of candidates was continuing in all parts and 
reports in the nationalist press during July were making optimistic 
estimates of tlu' (k)iigress strength in the new Assembly. 

Pandit JMalaviya and Mr. Aney having decided to set up their 
own party, })roeeeded to hold tlie inaugural meeting at Calcutta on 
the 18th and lOtli August. The fire of the Pandit’s enthusiasm, 
however, which was to give birth to a Nationalist Party embracing 
IiidiaiLS of all eastes and creeds, as the Hindu champion against the 
t?oinmunaJ l)(‘t*isioii, had died down considerably in the weeks which 
had elap.sed since the l>cnares meeting. When l^hai Parmanand on 
behalf of tlie Hindu Mahasahlia, and the President of the National 
Liberal Federation arrived in Calcutta on invitation, they found 
that the projected all-embracing Nationalist Party had eiystallized 
into a “ Congres>s ” Nationalist Party, with membership restricted 
only to good Congressmen. This naturally caused indignation among 
the non-Congressmen wlio liad been invited. The Nationalist Party, 
a liberal pap(‘r d(‘clared, ‘‘ wind u]) like a rocket, but has come down 
like a stick 

Possibilities of a (*omproiiiis(‘ betwetai tlie Parliamentary Board 
and the Congress Nationalist I’arty W(‘re again I'xplored at a 
eonfercuc'e wiiicli starlt‘d at Wardlia on v^lli 8ept<*ml)er; but on none 
of the three })rinci})al p(»ints could an agreement be readied. A 
.suggestion lliat fi'eedom to vote at^-ainst the Communal Decision 
might be conceded to certain (-ongressmen on grounds of 
“ conscicnee and a pro]M)sal to allot a fixed number of seats to the 
Natioualisls were botli rejected, and no mutual arrangement to avoid 
contests in tlie As.seml)ly elections between rival candidates of each 
group, was found jiossihlc. 

In order to allay the misgivings ” which had arisen in the 
minds of some Congressmen and oilier peojde lliat the Ck)ngre.ss goal 
of Pnrna t^waraj or eomjilete hide]>eudeuce was being imjierc'eptibly 
watcrtvl down, the Working Committee passed at Wardha a lengthy 
resolution defining India’s Goal Purna Sivnraj, the resolution, 
explained. “ indiides unfettered national control over the army and 
other defence forces, external affairs, fiscal and commercial matters, 
and financial and economic policy The claim of Congress to 
represent the masses was again emphasized and Congressmen were 
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exhorted to ‘‘ follow the constructive programme of tlic Congress 
with meticulous care and devotion 

In contrast to the visionary programmes of social, economic and Simla 
administrative reform to which the counlry was being treated from 
the Congress and Socialist platforms, it affords some relief to turn Legislative* 
to a consideration of practical achievement. On the 31st August 
ended the last session of the late Legislative Assembly after tho 
successful conclusion of much useful legislation. In the socdal spher.* 
the passing of the Indian Factories Act, providing for a 54-hour 
week, should go some way to ameliorate the conditions of labour and 
meet industrial troubles. The Indian Iron and Steel Duties ItilJ. 
which continued the protection afforded to the steel industry by th * 

Steel Protection Act of 1927 up to 1941, was a n()tal)Ie measure in the 
economic field. On the administrative side, the Assembly passed 
by a substantial majority a Bill, terdmically known as the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Supplementary (Extending; Bill, 
designed to place permanently on the Statute Book the [)Ower of 
transferring terrorists to detention camps outside Bengal. Early 
in tlio year tlio Bengal Councdl had made permanent tlie ])rovineial 
legislation arming the autliorities with special ])owers to deal with 
terrorism, and the object of this Central Bill was to place* the 
central legislation on the same permanent footing. The Indian 
Army (Amendment) Bill, necessitated by the Indianization s(‘heme. 
whicli jiroposed to place in a special category Indian ofticors who 
passed through the Militar>^ Academy at Debra Dun, ga\e rise to 
much controversy. By gradual elimination of Britisli and Indian 
officers wlio bad passed through Sandhurst, and of officers lioldimr 
th'e Viceroy’s Commission, and substitution for these classes of the 
new type of Indian oificer trained at Dehra Dim, and further by 
bringing all Iiidianized units under an Indian Statute instead of an 
Act of the British Parliament, the Bill was intended to mark a 
stage in the building up of the Indian National Amis u. f.ttaro. 
Opposition criticism was based mainly on the ground that the Bill 
did not em])()wer Indian officers to command British troops, a 
distinction which it Avas fear(‘d would prevent Indian officers from 
attaining high command. The Bill passed through tlie Assembly 
by a small majority, and controversy on it was then transferred to 
the Council of State; before the Bill was finally passed, Ilis Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-iii-Chief delivered a spirited speech in reply 
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to a resolution regarding the abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions, 
defending the Government’s military policy in India, with parti¬ 
cular reference to Indianization. 
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The session also saw the last of the Temple-Entry Disabilities 
Removal Bill, the controversy over the introduction of which more 
than a year before was described at length in last year’s report. 
Enthusiasm for the movement initiated by Mr. Gandhi had dwindled 
considerably since the early days of 1933; orthodox Hindu 
objection to the measure was extremely strong, and the class intended 
to benefit by its provision expressed itself indifferent if not opposed 
to it. Circulatioji of the Bill had revealed so overwhelming a 
volume of opinion in the country against it that Government, in 
the interests of public peace, decided to oppose it. Its sponsor, 
Mr. Ranga Iyer, before withdrawing the Bill, delivered a vehemenjt 
attack on the Congress leaders, whom he accused of having sux)ported 
and subsequently abandoned the temple-entry movement for reasons 
of political expediency. 

On the 29th August, shortly before the session closed, the 
Viceroy in a si)eech to the Central Legislature gave a general survey 
of the work done during the past year and of the economic and 
political condition of the country. IIis Excellency dealt with foreign 
affairs; A\ith India’s external commercial relations; with the position 
of Indians overs(‘as; and wdth the progress made in various important 
activities within the country. Further reference will be found 
to tliese subjects in other parts of this report. Discussing the 
agricultural situation, IJis Excellency referred to the Crop Planning 
Conference held in June, the outcome of tlie Provincial Economic 
Conference, mention of which was made in the second section of this 
Chapter. He announced that Government had accepted the recom- 
meiidalion of the eonference to establish appropriate ad hoc Com¬ 
mittees for the systematic study of ijroblems relating to the cultiva¬ 
tion of India’s more important crops, sueh as wheat and rice, and 
were also undertaking market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining 
data on which future developments could be xJanned. Referring to 
political conditions Ilis Excellency reviewed the collapse of the civil 
disobedience movement, whereby was fulfilled one of the objects of 
the policy he had initiated in 1932, and said he thought there was 
now throughout the country a general recognition of the truth that 
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the road to progress does not lie through coercion or mass action. 
With regard to terrorism, His Excellency noted that tliere had been 
some improvement during the year, although such attacks as that 
on Sir John Anderson, were sufficient indication that terrorism was 
still a dangerous force to be reckoned with. Speaking of the reforms 
the Viceroy said, During my short stay at Home* I had many 
opportunities of meeting and having discussions with all sorts and 
conditions of people, with Members of holh Hoases of Parliament, 
with those interested in trade and commerce and business in India 
and with many others. The general imj)re.ssioii I have brought back 
witli me is that tlie feeling amongst my countrymen in England is 
full of goodwill and sympathy for the natural aspirations of Indians 

in regard to political advance. One assurance I can confidently 

give you; when the new^ Constitution Bill is passed into law you 
may rely on my efforts to ensure that no time will be lost in carrying 
into effect as expeditiously as possible the intentions of Parliament 
as expressed in the Act 


In a previous section an account was given of the recrudescence 
of Communist agitation in India after a period of comparative calm 
which follow^ed tlie institution of the Meerut Conspiracy Case. The 
course of Communist influence on the Trades Union movement, 
which brought about the so-called general strike in the textile industry 
in Bombay and other centres during April and May, was also dis¬ 
cussed. In view of these persistent and dangerous activities, against* 
which weanlings had also appeared in the press, little surprise was 
occasioned by the Coverninent of India's notification of the 23rd 
July declaring the Communist Party of India, with its Committees, 
sub-Committees and branches, an unlawful a.ssociation, on the ground 
that the party had as its object interference wdth the maintenance 
of law and order, and that it constituted a danger to public peace. 
Certain Congress newspapers denounced the action as unnecessary 
and affected to see in it a sinister intention to entangle the newly 
organized Socialist Party and even the Congress. On the 14th 
August, in reply to questions in the Assembly the new Home Member, 
made a detailed statement explaining the reasons which had led 
Government to proscribe the Communist Party. He explained that 
the results of the Meerut Conspiracy Trial had clearly established 
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• Lord WiJlingdon was on leave in England from 16th May to 16th 
August 1934, Luring his absence Sir George Stanley was Viceroy. 
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the relation between the Communist Party ot* India and the Com¬ 
munist International, and that tlie immediate object of the Indian 
Communist Party was the violent overthrow of the present order of 
society and attainment of independence for India by means of an 
armed revolution. Following on the action of the Government of 
India, the provincial Governments of the Punjab, Bombay and 
Madras took action against a number of Communist organizations. 
During the remainder of the year there were few open manifestations 
of Communist activities, though a strike of dock workers occurred 
in Calcutta in November-December 1934. The manner in which it 
w^as eondueled and the fact that it collapsed as soon as legitimate 
Trade-unionist leaders took control of it, eloquently bespeak its 
Communist inspiration. Sections of the vernacular press continued 
at intervals throughout the rest of the year to publish eulogies of 
Communist theories. On the other hand, there appeared to be a 
growing realization of the realities of the Communist menace, and 
in the Englisli-owned and Muslim press there appeared a number of 
effective and apparently well-informed anti-Communist articles. 
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Congress. 


It has already been mentioned that public opinion was evincing 
considerable interest about Mr. Gandhi's probable future activities. 
Shortly after the Wardha meeting, he at last publicly disclosed what 
the.se might be. In a statement publislied on the 17th September 
he unmistakably indicated liis intention to retire from the Congress 
after the plenary session at Bombay in October. This did not actually 
come to the public as a great surprise. Even before the Wardha 
meeting rumour had been abroad that Mr. Gandhi contemplated 
severing his connection with the Congress, and the question w^ai? said 
to have been urgently considered in the course of the meeting. 
Viewed in retrospect, in the light of subsequent events, it is not 
difficult to appreciate the reasons wdiich led Mr. Gandhi to propose 
this step. Under his tutelage, the Congress had been nurtured on 
civil disobedience. Civil disobedience as a mass movement had failed. 
Whether the failure Avas attributable to the inability of his disciples 
to appreciate the true principles of satyagraha, or whether to the 
fact thac Government confiscated property to the discouragement of 
Congressmen, was at least debatable. Much less open to doubt was 
the fact that the rural masses had not been solidly behind the last 
civil disobedience campaign and lacked organization. Reorganiza¬ 
tion now became his chief object, first of the Congress, on purer 
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lines'", and next of the village population; imprisonment at this 
stage Avas not calculated to further such plans. Civil disobedience 
he never abandoned, but as a wise leader he appreciated that the 
Congres.s needed a rest and an opportunity to recoup its strength. 

Nor was there lack of astuteness iji the method of reconstruction he 
had adopted. As tliere are many members of a body like the 
Congress, and all cannot fuiiil the same funclic'n, so functions suit¬ 
able to each should be providid, and from this reasoning doubtless 
arose the idea of semi-aiilonomous bodies witliin the Congress covering 
a range of activities into one or other of which mo>t Congressmen 
might be expecteti to fit. The (Jongress Party in the Assembly would 
be just one of sueli senii-autoiioinous " bodie.s, the All-India 
Spinners Association anotlier. We may see Jicre the germ of his 
Village Industries movement, the programme of which was to be 
announced at llie Pomhay in (Jetober. 

These doubtless were among tlie considerations which led His 
iMr. Gandhi to issue Ids statement of the 17th September. In the 
course of it lie pointed out the difference between him and other 17th 
Congressmen in outlook. S])iniiing and khadi were not regarded by 
all as an integral i)art of the Congress jirograrnme; with many, nen- 
viclencc was only a matter of jxdjcy, with liim it was a fundamental 
creed. Again there was the diil'erence of opinion with the Socialists 
and with those who opposed the formation of the Parliamen ary 
Board. Congressmen, IMr. Gandhi said, though they differed from 
him followed him blindly and felt a sense of oppression; it was 
bad for the organization to be dominated by one pcrsonalit3^ Finally, 

Mr. Gandhi referred to the growing corruption in Congress ranks, 
and said that he proposed to move two amendments to the Congress 
constitution at the Bombay session. In effect the statement presented 
Congres.smen with an ultimatum that unless the}" accepted certain 
proposals which he would put forward at the Bombay session they 
would forfeit his leadership. The chief of these proposals was 
to base the (kmgress franchise not upon payment of four annas but 
upon the monthly production by every member of so much hand 
spun yarn. Mr. Gandhi had made np his mind that his temporary 
withdrawal from the Congress—thougli not necessarily from polities— 
would redound both to his advantage and to that of Congress, and 
it speaks more for his ability than for that of his followers, that 
L5r)5IID 
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the onus for his resignation was diverted to them. The pro-Congress 
press found the ultimatum gravely embarrassing. 

In contrast to the chaotic state of the Congress with its quarrel¬ 
ling factions, and quibbling resolutions, Muslim politics during the 
period covered by this section present a measure of consistency and 
singleness of purpose. The previous section dealt with the unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt made early in the year by H. 11. the Aga Khan, to bring 
about the fusion of tJie All-India IMuslim (conference and the All- 
India IMuslirn League. With the approach of the Assembly elections 
the desirability of effecting some sort of combination for electioneer¬ 
ing purjioses resulted in a joint session in Simla of the executives of 
the two organizations. The meeting jiassed a number of joint resolu¬ 
tions on 13th August, followed by a joint election manifesto wliicli 
made it clear how signally Congress had failed to appeal to Muslim 
opinion. The Muslim eoinmunity was exhorted to i)rcsent a united 
front to opponents of tlie Communal Decision and the principle oi‘ 
separate electorates; to vote only for such candidates as subscribed 
to the principles and ()oHcy of the All-India Muslim Conference or 
the All-India Muslim League, particularly with regard to the Com¬ 
munal Decision and sejmraie electorates, the saf(‘guards demanded 
by Muslims in the constitution, and adequate representation by 
special reservation for Muslims in all Services. Further the manifesto 
also, einpliasized the ultimate identity of interest between the Hindu 
Mahasablia who openly condemned the Decision, and the Congress 
who were out to procure its lapse by the total rejection of the White 
Paper. Among special demands set forth in the resolutions was that 
Sind should immediately be const ituted a separate Province, and 
reforms granted in Lalucliistaii; that the Muslim ])roportion in the 
Central Services should be 33 per cent instead of 25 per cent as 
pro])osed in the recent Covernment of India resolution; and that the 
leader of the “ lied Shirt '' movement in the Frontier Province 
should be set at liberty. 

The reference to the proportion of Muslims in the Central 
Services relates to an important Government of India resolution 
issued on the 4th July regulating the representation in the public 
Services of Muslims and other minorities. Since 1925 the policy 
followed in recruitment to the Central Services was based on the 
reservation of cne-third of all vacancies to be filled by direct recruit¬ 
ment of Indians for the redress of communal inequalities. This 
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policy, however, had not operated eciuitably i^articularly with regard 
to the large Muslim minority, which it placed on the same status as 
the smaller minorities. The new resolution which laid down a fixed • 
prox)ortion lor the rc^eruilment oi* Muslims to the Indian Civil 
Service and the Central Services generally and for recruitment of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciied-Europeans to certain subordinate 
Services, was at once violently attacked by Hindu oxiinion. The 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha saw in this apx)ortionment of a 
definite share of appointments to Muslims and Anglo-Indians, x^art 
of a nefarious policy “ designed to make cornmunalism so deep-rooicti 
in India that it would become iinx:‘Ossible for any human agency to 
eradicate it Muslim oxiinion at the time, and the Anglo-IruLan 
community, through 8ir Henry G^dney, exjiressed satisfaction : 
though Muslims as indicated in the preceding paragraiih were not 
slow to demand more. 

The position with regard to communal unrest during the mouths Communal 
from June to October is iiidicatne of little eHe than the normal deep- situation, 
seated antagonism wliicli has long existed between tlie two major 
communities. June and duly, months in wiilch no Hindu or 
Muhammadan festival of importance took iJlace, were comparatively 
free from riots, though the .situation in certajii areas of Bihar 
necessitated the quartering of additional police, and a long drawm 
out dispute started in Agra. Muslims of this city objected to the 
noise of religious cerenionies in certain Hindu private houses, wdiich 
they said disturbed worshi]ipers at prayers in a neighbouring mosque. 

Before the disxiute was .settled riots occurred on 20tli duly, and again 
on 2nd September, in the course of which 4 persons were killed and 
over 80 injured. In Madras a riot on the 3rd September resulting 
in one death and injuries to l‘i persons, was occasioned by a book 
published by Hindus containing alleged reflections on the Proiihet; 
during the same montli minor riots occurred in several places in tlie 
Punjab and the United Provinces. 


The last period in the political history of the year has been 
dated from the Bombay session of the Congress which started from 
21st October. This was the first session of the Congress since that 
which occurred in Karachi in 1931, shortly after the conclusion of 
the Delhi Pact. By its endorsement of the Working Committee's 
decisions on various occasions since May, the session marks the 
logical conclusion of the i:)eriod inaugurated by the Patna meetings, 
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and a new era is ushered in with the retirement of Mr. Gandhi from 
activity in the Congress, the inauguration of the Village Industries 
Association and ilie change in the Congress constitution. From the 
welter of comments and criticisms which the decisions of the session 
aroused throughout llie country at the time, one clear fact emerges. 
The session constituted a ])ersonal triiimj)li for JMr. Gandhi. On 
the eve of the Bombay Conference', the Congress Exeeiitive were 
faced Avith serious opposition on several fronts. In the first place, 
a substantial group, apai‘t from the JSoeialisls, were oi>j)ose(l to the 
council-entry j)rogramnio and the Parliamentary P>()ai*d whicli had 
been brouglit into exjst(*nee by tlie resolutions of the All-liidia 
Congress Committee at J^alna. Secondly, Pandit IM.jlaviya and the 
Congi'ess Nationalist i\arty were as det('rmiru‘d as c\('r to maintain 
tlieir hostility to tlie Communal Decision, and to jiress the (^'oiigrcss 
leaders to abandon tlie attitude of nominal neutrality on this ques¬ 
tion winch they had adopted at Bombay in June. Thirdly, the 
Congress Socialist Party, fresh from a meeting at Benares on 1st 
October, went to Bombay strongly op])osed to tlie “ drift towards 
sterile constitutionalism implicit in the new Congress ]>rogra-mme 
and determined to substitute for wliat they termed the “ milk and 
winter declaration of “ India’s Goal ” evolved at Wardha, sonu'- 
thing more far reaching and socialistic. Lastly Air. Candlii’s own 
embarras.sing nllimatum of 18th September, meant either the jiassage 
of his unpopular amendments to the ("ongress constitution, or the 
loss of his leadership; the latter indeed seemed likely to occur in 
any event. Ably supported by Balm Itajcndra Prasad, now tlie 
President of tlie Congress and one of hi.s devoted jiersoual followers, 
Air. Gandhi manaj^cfl to inflict decisive defeats on both Nationalists 
and Socialists, but without driving either from the Congress fold. 
On many issues r(*s])ect for his wishes rather than practical consi¬ 
derations governed the decisions, in fact a newspaper referring to 
Pandit Alalaviya’s defeat v^rotc, ‘‘ tlie measure of his opponents’ 
triumph was a greater tribute to their i>arty loyalty than to their 
commonsense It would be a mistake to estimate the real strength 
of both these sections merel 3 ^ h.y the voting wliieh Avas overwdielmingl^^ 
against them. 

The Pandit’s backing in the country particularly Bengal and 
the Punjab was considerable, and there Avere signs that the Socialist 
creed had begun to appeal far more to the ^munger generation than 
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Mr. Gandhiwell-known '' Simple-life practices; but the Socialists, 
at Bombay, lacked their leader, Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. As to 
the amendments to the Conj^ress constitution, after some modification 
of Mr. Gandhi’s original proposals, it was resolved to restrict the 
number of Congress delegates to 2,000 (in 1020 a reduction liad 
been made from 11,000 to 6,000), and the total membership of the 
All-India Congress Committee to 166, about half the previous number. 
Of the 2,000 Congress delegates nearlj^ To per cent were to be from 
rural areas, in sharp contrast to the ])revious arrangement, wliereby 
recruitment vas exclusively frf)m llie towns. For the ])]*o})e^aLl 
sj)iiiiiing franchise was substituted a labour fraiiciii-^e applicable only 
to asjnrants to (‘xecmlive office. Finally, a hmgthy resolution set uj) 
the All-India Village industries Association. Thus at r»ombay 
]\Ir. Gandhi once more asserted Ins persoJial supremacy and succeeded 
in keet)iug tlie divergent element.s under one leadership, h.s own. 

Hindu Nationalist oidnion as expressed in a Lahore nationalist 
pa])er, .saw in tine Boiiihay s(‘ssion a co’npl(*te break in (’ongress 
traditioii.s. P>om a mass movement pledged to non-cooperation, civil 
disobedience, Ihaddar and anti-untouehaljility, the Congress had 
become a prechuuinatingly i)olitical organization with ])arliamentary 
activity substituted for non-eooperation, and civil disobedieuee, 
khaddar and ‘‘ llarijaii ” work relegated to smni-inde])endent bodies. 
But desj)ite this new eoneeptioii of Congress, as an organization vorjc- 
ing largely through detached seini-autononious bodies, subsequent 
events and statements by Congressmen themselves sliowed that tlie 
changes meant no more than tliat Congress wa.s revising its methods, 
not its aims and ideals. 
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Tlie Bombay session over,—and some delegates regarded it as a The 

serious interruption in tlie Legislative As.seml)ly election campaign,— 

Congress leaders hurried liack to their Provinces to push on with the elections. 

eouneil-entry jirogramme. The eve of the ]K)1Ls found Congress the 

best organized, indeed with the exception of the Madras Justice Congress 

. prospects. 

Party, the only political partj^ with any organization worth the name 
It is true internal rifts and dis.scnsions threatened to reduce the 
party’s prospects of securing a substantial representation in the 
Assembly, and this danger was to some extent reflected in the 
defeatist tone of certain sections of the nationalist press during 
October. As the date for the elections approached the controversy 
with the Nationalist Party had gathered in force and acrimony. 
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Sentiments expressed by a pro-Congress Delhi paper, which described 
the Nationalists as a hybrid collection of shirkers, seceders and 
opportunists were not calculated to ease the situation; and Pandit 
Malaviya's electioiK^ering tour in the Punjab and Bihar served mainly 
to create confusion in the minds of Congress supporters, while in 
some places in the Punjab there were sharp disi)utes over the selection 
of candidates for tlie general constituencies. The Nationalist Party 
was not without its ov\"n pecuLar difficulties, arising chiefly from 
public uncertainty regarding the ])art\’s relations with the Hindu 
Mahasablia, and doubt as to whether the party would on principle 
oppose legislative interference with religious practices, an issue to 
which Mr. Gandhi ^s aiiti-untoucliability camf)aign had given an 
acute significance. The opposition of the Congress Socialists to 
council-entry was well known; tlie United Provinces i)rovi!icial 
Congress elections had gone overwhelmingly in tlieir favour and 
support for the orthodox Congress programme from that (juarter 
was therefore doubtful. The Madras Justice Pai*ty, liaving announced 
its i)oliey to stand by the White Paper as modific^d by the 
memorandum of the British India delegates, and Laving ridiculed 
the (yOiigress projiosals for a coustitueut assiunbly and rejection of 
the (V)mmunal Decision, wailed on events, with the r(*sult tliat they 
were roundly defeated, even Sir Sli/inniUKliam Chelty, IVesiden: of 
the late Assembly, and Diwan Bahadur Kamaswami Mudaliar, losing 
tlieir seats. Th^ Hindu-Liberal CJroup OAving to lack of* effective 
organization made little efl'ort to oj)})o-e their rivals, while the 
Muslim-League Conference Parliament*!ry Majlis already r(‘ferred to, 
pursued a (*ourse unmarked by any particular activity. 

Polling started early in November with a landslide in JMadras 
in favour of the Congress, which doubtless infliumcod voting in other 
|)arts of the eount3\y The final results gave the Congress 44 seats, 
Pandit Malaviya’s Nationalist Party 11 seals, Independents 22 and 
Eurof)(*an Group 1L The Nationalist press claimed the results as 
a sweeping Congress victory It. would, however, be more 
aecurate to say that they regained approximately the ])Osition they 
occupied before boycotting the Councils in 3 920, when the jiarty’g 
strength in the Assembly was 38, not including a body of 18 
Nationalists under Pandit Malaviya. In 1926 the Swarajist Party 
had held oO seats. That they did manage to regain their former 
position in spite of the acute dissensions in their ranks during the 
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months preceding the election, was in itself no mean achievement 
and is a sufficient testimony to Ihe superiority of llieir organization 
over that of other parties. On the other hand, important factors 
were in their favour. The civil disobedience campaign served to 
kcej) (-ongress constantly before the eyes of the electors, while sitting 
members wore losing touch with their vast constituencies owing to 
fhe ])r('»]onged absences which attendance in the Assembly entailed. 

Public o])inioii luiglit be opposed to civil disobedience because of its 
discomforts, but it would have no objection, if sufficiently 
influenced, to vote for the election of a Congressman 1o an insntntion 
lying outside the range of its experience. Then again many of the 
succes.sfui Hindu candidates at the last eleetion obtained their seats 
without a contest owing to tlie boycott ])oliey of Congress. Of no 
pai’tieular local influence, unskilled in electioneering and represent¬ 
ing IK' ])olitical ]>arly, "uch men were no match for their Congress 
rivals, hacked by an e\t(ni>ive organization. The absence of any real 
interest in the elections in the constituencies, partly duo to the 
dericif‘ncies of the < xisting political system, also operated t( help 
Congress, where fp)p(‘al to nationalist sentiment was naturally 
attractive* 

I'he rout of the histice Tarty was ex])lained by its on n journal, 
not altogether a(b'(juate]y, as due to treachery within the party and 
to the campaign of raisrepresentation carried on by the Congress. 

The imblieation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report ^he 
on Indian Constitutional Keform on the 2ord November was an Joint 
event of historic interest and importance for India no less than for meSary 
the Kmi'ire. It n’as more than 18 months since the White Paper, Committee' 

T*f*1301Tt 

conlaTning the j)ro])osals of His Majesty’s Coverniiient on Indian 
Constitntiofial Reforins, Innl been received and since tlien there had 
been important develoj^ments. Civil disobedience had been aban¬ 
doned and Congress were back in the Central Legislature as the 
largest individual political party, fn England the period had been 
marked Avith a determined hostility to the extent and nature of many 
of the reforms proposals from a section of the Conservative Parly 
in the House of Commons, backed by a growing body of British 
public opinion. There was further a general realization among 
leaders of political thought in India, that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s report was a document of great practical importance, 
for the reason tliaf the Bill to be enaeted by the present Parliament 
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would be likely to differ little in fundamental issues from the Com¬ 
mittee's recommendations. The report received very wide publicity, 
and comments, criticisms, resolutions and statements eontinued 
unabated into the New Year. 

First a])preciations in the press were distinctly hostile, and the 
report was denounced by alinos! all siM'lioiis of Indian opinion. 
But, as lime wmjl on and statements and resolutions by ])oliti(‘al 
leaders and variou.s g-roups were mnitiplieil, it even became diftieiilt 
to arri\e at an^’ satisfactory coiK'lusion as to what Indian o])ini()ij 
of tlie r(*i)ort really was. The (k)n^iT,s Avere eondsleat tliroii^liont. 
Tn fact I\Iv. Bhulabliai l)(‘sai, Set'ndary of tin' Parliament a ly Pa)jj\l, 
drove this eoiisist(‘ney to the len;::tli of denouneinn’ the Committee’s 
reeominendations lo(‘k, stock ajid barrel before they ai)poare(l. “ The 
Corig'ress mandate he said in a statoimnit which was reported in 
the press on the 22nd November. “ is elear and nnmistakeable; it is 
obvious lliercd'ore that no (’ongres^*:naii can have anything to say 
on tlu^ Joint Piirliamentary (’ommitlee’s report”. In spite of this 
apparenrly final pronouncement tlie Working Committee met at 
Patna the utli Deecmher and expressed their views in a lengthy 
resolution. Their position was soniewdiat delicate, (’omplete reje(‘- 
tion of the reforms w^onld s(*(*m logically to entail a return to the 
policy of boycott and civil disobedience, wliich the country had 
clearly shown itself to he against. Furtlier tliore wais a large body 
of opinion which considered refusal to Avork the reforms ira])racticablc. 
Avliile the only altemativc Avhich Congress could propose, was the 
still somewhat nebulous conception of a constituent assembly. The 
Working Committee decided emphatically to reject the scheme. The 
relevant portion of their resolution merits repetition. “ This 
Committee is of opinion that the said scheme should be rejected, 
while knoAving the rejection must involve the necessity of struggling 
tinder the present constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is, 
until it is re})Iacod by one framed by a constituent assembly in 
accordance A\dth llie Congress resolution on the subject This 
enunedation of policy AA^as vigorously attacked in most iion-Congrcss 
quarters, as shoAving a lack of statesmanship and bad tactics. It 
was urged and not without reason, tliat although the Congress might 
by resolution reject the Joint Committee’s report, they were incapable 
of achieving its rejection in practice without the assistance of 
other parties; further they were charged with alienating Muslim 
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support by their uncompromising condemnation of the Communal 
Decision, and their failure to indicate how the proposal for a consti¬ 
tuent assembly was to be put into practice evoked general criticism. 

The Working Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party Mdiich 
met at Benares on the 2M\ December, adoi)ted a comprehensive 
j-esolution describing the Parliamentary Committee’s report as 
“ unsatisfactory and unacceptable 

The Liberal or JModerate opinion is sonnn\hat more difficult to Moderate 
assess. On the 21)lh iSo^oinber Sir Tc j Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. dayakar in a lung critical ?>tatement api)ar( ntly advising accept¬ 
ance of liie i*c])(;rt, said they could foresee no possibility in the near 
future of any alt('rnati\'e c*oiistit uf ion b^eiig in India or 

England which would be acceplabh' lo tia‘ (‘ount ry a.-, a wlioie, and 
emjiliasized that a “ negalive and destructive policy such as had 
already iiifluen(*cd the general outlook on India in England, would 
seriously afiecd, India s futuri‘ pros[)ecis for a long time to come. 

This attitude undoubtedly represented the view of a substantial body 
of moderate ojiinion, and .sigiiilied eonseni to worlv the reforms for 
what they might be worth. Before the end of the year, however, 

Liberal ojnnion ajipeared to have undergone a radical change. On 
the 28th December th * (knincil of the National Liberal Federation 
held its annual session at Poona. It was attended by 400 delegates 
from all over India, among them many prominent members of the 
grou]), including j\lr. Jayakar. The Council passed a resolution 
which contained the following statement ; “ The Federation is con¬ 
vinced that any constitution based on the lines of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee’s report will be wholly unacce])table to all shades 
of Indian political oi>inioii and will, far from allaying, very much 
intensify the present deep political discontent in the country. This 
Federation, tlierefore, does not want any legislation based upon the 
Joint Committee’s report 

During the last week of the year political organizations all over 
the country recorded their views on tlie report in outspoken, and 
for the most part uncompromising denunciation. The All-India 
Muslim Conference and the All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference 
were the only two groups who did not reject the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations outright. The Muslim Conference declared that though 
the constitutional advance proposed in the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s report is as a whole disappointing, the best course for 
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Indians is not to reject the coming reforms but to make united efEorts 
to attain full responsible government Leaving asidie detailed 
comments, the two main objections which recurred from the first in 
the criticisms of almost all shades oT national o])inion were firstly, 
the apparently deliberate avoidance of the phrase Dominion 
Status ’’ and reluctance of the Committee to deiine in precise terms 
India’s constitutional goal. The other objection was to the extent 
of the safeguards and reservations, and far reaching powers of the 
Governor-General and ])rovinciaI Governor's. 

A nationalist jiaper in Bombay with surprising frankness came 
perhaj)s nearest to the tiaith in its criticism of Congress and Moderate 
alike. With the words “ rejection ” and “ unacceptable ” ever on 
their li])s, neitlicr group, the jiaper said, had any practical policy 
t(» offer the ('ountry, “ if all are agreed that I he new constitution 
doo.s not improve the ])oiIti(*al ("niditioii of Cnc mas-cs it is obviously 
wrong to leave the Government under the impression that in the 
end it will b(‘ worked. If on tin* oth'T liand, it is agreed that the 
eonstilinion will have to be worked willy nilly, when it comes, why 
not be honest about it and say so SJinco the close of the year the 
Government of India Bill has been r(‘e(’ived and considered in the 
Legisfativ(' A',.s('nihl\, an»l it is difficult to beli(*ve that all the 
daiiinafo.^ i*ri1icisin which grc'ctcd the publication of the Joint 
Pai'Hann'utary Cominittee’s rc])ca-t was entirely lioncst. 

An aj)preeiation of the attitude of the Princes does not ])roperiy 
fall within the kco]>o of tliis report, since It was not till the 16tb 
of January 1935 that the Chamber of Princes finisJied its discussions 
on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s recommendations. It may, 
however, ])c menticojed liere, in order not to leave obvious blanlcs in 
this picture of Indian opinion, that the Princes while broadly wel¬ 
coming the scheme as an advance on the White Paper, found it too 
difficult to commit themselves to any definite decision before the 
publication of the Government of India Bill, as their entry into the 
federal scheme must depend largely on the manner and form in which 
th(* future constitution affecting their interests would be drafted. 

In several of the provincial Councils the report formed the 
subject of debates, which though inconclusive were moderate in tone. 
The Punjab (Council recorded the view that the “ report does not 
satisfy the aspirations of Indians ”, while the United Provinces and 
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the North-West Frontier Province Councils accepted the Govern¬ 
ment’s non-committal resolution that the report be taken into ccp^ 
sideration. In the Bengal Council the trend of the non-olBciai 
speeches followed the lines of press criticisms^ but was generally 
moderate in tone and undistinguished by any feature requiring 
special note. None of the other provincial Councils had considered 
the report before the close of the year. 


Reference has been made in preceding paragraphs to the reasons 
leading up to Mr. Gandhi’s retirement from the (Congress and to 
the resolution passed at the Bombay session of the Congre.ss in 
October to organize a Village Industries Association. On the Ihth 
November he issued a statement des(*ribing the steps that had In'cn 
taken towards e.stabli.'^hing the new organization. The Central Board 
was to eonsisi of “ only a i'ew (‘arnest ])ersons Iniving a Jiving faith 
in the Assoeiatioji’s jn*ograinnio ” and w(udd hp selected irres])ective 
of parties. This non-political, non-party as])ect of the organization 
was emphasized in many natioiiali.sl papers, notably in the chief 
news])apers of Madras on the 21st November; but tliat tliere were 
evidently two .sid('s io this (pi(>stion, a})peare(l from .another article 
published about the same time in a Bombay journal, also of unques¬ 
tionable Congress sym]\athie.s. The artiele pointed to the nov^essity 
of inercasing Congress influence in neglected rural areas, a necessary 
preliminary to (he reorganization of villages for political action, 
and urged Cojigivss woi-kers to “ si>rcad th(Mnselves out in the villages, 
imbue the villager.s with Cbmcrress ideals, and y>repare the ground 
for sneh mass aetion as may he necessary in the near future ” The 


resolution wh'vh oonstHuted the Assfciatioii itself made specilic 
retc!*eiU'(‘ to liu* iact tlial the aim of (’ongre^s lias been since its ii!it*p- 
tion progressive identification with th<‘ masses The etHH-t of the 
reei'uf (m\ il di:oh.vIj.M.cc movement Imd not been to further this aim; 
on th' contrary tin* cultivating class had definitely emerged as losers, 
in coTisecpiem't' id’ the no rent and no-tax eam])aigns. In furtlierance 
of its general political aims, therefore, it was imperative for Congress 
to establish touch with the rural population. iMea.snres designed 
to improve their eeonomie condition would plainly afford the best 
hope of success. Mr. Gandhi s belief in the efficacy of mass civil 
resistance had not apparently altered, and Congress had at Bombay 
ratified (he decision which left the manner and time of its use 
entirely in his hands. Government certainly felt justified in allow- 
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iiig for the eventuality that apart from its avowed economic or 
humanitarian objects, the Village Industries Association might prove 
to be of far-reaching political importance. Provincial Governments 
were tJicreiore apj)rised of the potentialities of the situation created 
by the Bombay Congress session and advised lo uatcli dev(‘l()jHnents. 
The advice wa.s com eyed in a confidential Government circular, 
access to the contents of which was irregularly obtained by the 
])i*ess and niade the ba.sis Tor a ])nl)ljshed article in D(‘cember. An 
imin 'dial(' oiilAiy are ,c in nationalist circles and Governiuent wore 
attacked for their sus])icioiis of i\Ir. Gandhi’s motives. In particular 
that ]au't of the circuiai* which cmjdiasizcd the necessity of ])usliing 
on vigoroii.sly all ])iie*tical schemes foi- the imj)roveim*nt of tlie 
ecoiuaiiie c'ondilion of the nia.sscs w’a.s d('nounc(‘d as intended to 
forcstaJ] i\lr. (taJidlii’s ('fforts in the same dii-eelion. To piir.sue this 
incident to its conciiision it w'ill be n(‘c(‘ssary to make a brief incur¬ 
sion into the history of the following year. When the nev^ 
Assembly me], in January ILlJa, the (.-ongress Party moved a 
vote of censure on Government for issuing the circular. In rej>ly 
the Home Llcrnber (juoted extensively from articles and speeches 
by (k)iigress politicians whieli had aj)i)eared in Congress newspaj^ers 
and which fully justified the sus])icions wdiich Government had 
entertained regarding the political significance of the Village 
Industries movement. Tw'o e.xpressions of Congress oj)inion quoted 
by tlie Home INIember, may be rej)roduced here. The special 
corrospoudent of a Bombay ])ro-(^ongre.ss journal commented on the 
movement as follow’s : “ If I w'ere asked to say what I think of 

Gandhiji’s move I avouUI say that after what I have seen and heard 
in Bf)mbay, Gandhiji has planned a new olTensive whereby he 
wants to close in from all sides and leave no scope for escape for 
the Government in any future non-violent struggle he may initiate. 
Mahatmaji wants the Assembly to be run by Congressmen, he wants 
the economic fight to be waged by himself from outside the Congress. 
But there is no doubt that the Congress is to be broadened with a 
view to undertaking another plan for making the authorities yield 
to pre.ssure 'k On the 13th January there appeared an article in 
another leading pro-Congre.ss news])aper written by Sardar Sardul 
Singh Caveshar, a member of the All-India Congress Working 
Committee. In the course of the article he quoted the following 
statement by Sardar Patel to an audience at Ahmedabad: ''We 
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have not given up the fight for freedom; we have merely changed 
the mode of the fight. It i.s no use now going to jail or conducting 
a no-tax campaign. We liave to fight against our own weakness 
without coming into conflict witli (!o\(“rnmcnt so that we may acquire 
strengtli for the figlit when it is iesume<l. True socialism lies in 
the develoi)mcnt of village indastries ”. Congrc.ss did not deny the 
accuracy of Governnumt’s view and the morion of a vote of censure 
was tallied out. Actually the “ leakage ” of the circular’s contents 
aiipears to have done luoi-e good than harm. 

Gefore concluding this survey of political history during the Mr. 
year, two other events of some interest remain to be recorded, one ^,^^ond- 
relating to the manuJ'aclure of .salt and the other to tlie (piestiou of ence about 
Mr. (jiiiidhi’s visit 1o the Frontier. On the 2(>t]i November facture. 
Mr. Gancilii released for ]>iibJieation in the press, corres])ondence 
wliieli had passed het\v(*e 2 i himself a id the former Finance ^Member 
its Ion*]: a"o as the ])revious jMareli. Mr. Gandhi had enquired of 
Sir George Schuster whetlicr the clauses in tlie Irwiii-Gandhi agree¬ 
ment relating to the manufactnre of salt had been rendered 
inoperative by the resumiitioii of civil disobedience, and received the 
reply that the clauses remained valid. 

On tlie 11th Decemher apiieared in tlie press under an explanatory His 
statement by My, Gandhi, correspondence that had passed bl‘t^vecn 
himself and tlie Viceroy’s Private Secretary on the subject to the 
of a prof)Osed visit to the Frontier. Ills object in visiting the 
Frontier, ho said, Avas to kiunv its ])eople at first hand, see Iicav far 
the teacliing of non-violence by Kliau Abdul Ghalfar Klian had 
permeated his foIloAvors, and propagate his village industries scheme. 

In the explanatory statement I\Ir. Gandhi refers to the fact that 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Klian, leader of the Frontier Red Sliirts, Avas 
under arrest. This jmlitician afler release from jail on 27tli August 
had engaged in extensive tours throughout India indulging in many 
inflammatory anti-Government orations, until he Avas again arrested 
early in December and sentenced to 2 years’ imprisonment for a 
seditious speech deli\^erod at Bombay. Mr. Gandhi Avas infoimed 
that Ills Excellency considered the visit undesirable and that this 
decision was based on a comsideralion of the events of recent years 
and present conditions. Mr. Gandhi abandoned his proposed visit. 
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FIFTH 

SECTION. 

The 

terrorist 

moyement. 


Summary 
of the 
position in 
Bengal in 
1934 . 


In a previous section mention was made of the Viceroy ^s speech 
to the Central Legislature at Simla in August. His Excellency 
referred to the improvement in the terrorist situation, a short account 
of which during 1934 will now be given. Last yearns report briefly 
described the origin and extent of this movement which has been a 
grave menace to the peace of India for many years, and showed how 
from Dengal, always the centre of its inspiration, it spread first to 
Northern India and later to the Madras Presidency and Assam. In 
Northern India terrorism without Bengali inspiration, is probably 
only of sporadic growth, and the arrest of several important Bengali 
terrorist organizers led to impro\ement in the situation in these 
parts. AlthougJi o])en manifestations in such non-Bengali areas have 
been fewer, the seeds of terrorism liave been widely sown and constant 
watchfulness is needed to prevent them from germinating. A further 
potential source of danger, wliieh has become more pronounced during 
the year 1934, is the community of ideas between PommunisTs and 
terrerists. 

In Bengal the number of outrages committed during 1933 was 
considerably lower tlian in any of the three [)recedmg years, and a 
justifiable conclusion was drawn that there had been a gradual 
improvement in the situation. The year 1934 began with an outrage^ 
in Chittagong, where on the 7th January a murderous attack wan 
made with bombs and revolvers on Europeans assembled to watch 
a cricket match. Due to the prom])t action of the ISu])erintendent 
of Police this affray fortunately ended with serious loss only to the 
assailants who were all killed or captured. The Sxiperintendent of 
Police was wounded arresting one of the culprits. An attempt to 
bomb a police station in Howrah district on the 6th May, was followed 
on the 8th May by the attempt on the life of His Exc(41cncy Sir John. 
Anderson on the Lebong race course, which has been described else¬ 
where. These incidents, together with occasional terrorist dacoities 
or robberies throughout the year, show that there has been no 
diminution in the desire of members of revolutionary organizations 
to commit acts of terrorism whenever opportunity offers. On the 
other hand, resolute measures by Government have led to increased 
success in frustrating terrorist crimes and holding the movement 
in check. Sir John Woodhead, acting Governor of Bengal, speaking 
at a dinner in Calcutta on Bt. Andrew’s Day, said that the position 
as regards terrorism showed a marked improvement on the previous 
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year. The lack of sucees.s by the terrorists he added, “ the 
successes of the police in unearthing terrorist conspiracies and bring¬ 
ing terrorists to justice, the large mass of information now available 
in many districts, though as yet by no means in all, and the con¬ 
siderable finds of arms and explosives, all point their own moral. 
The steady and continuous pressure is proving successful Early 
in the year actioji had been taken to strengthen and preserve anti¬ 
terrorist legislation and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1934, which was passed by the Bengal Council by 61 votes to 16 was 
designiul to rojdace without time limit vaidous temi)orary Acts about 
to expire. The temporary nature of previous legislation liad proved 
a serious handicap in dealing with Avhat had become a j)ermanent 
evil. Important features of the Bill are the powers g.veo to Di.^trict 
Magistrates to prevent recruitment to terrorist orgaiiizalions, by the 
suppression of societies and clubs suspected of being infected with 
terrorism, and by assistance to iiareiits and guardians who are anxious 
to keep boys in their charge clear of undesirable iniluenci's. Th^ 
Bill givers increased powers for cheeking incitement t.o leriorism in 
the nationalist press and provides for the Jmpo^iti■nl of the death 
(Sentence on persons found possessing arms intended for murderous 
use. 

A definite change in the attitude of the public in Bengal towards 
terrorism is another feature of 1934 which, if it proves lasting, 
should be of first importance in combating the evil. Sir John 
Woodhead suggested that the Lebong outrage Avas probably the turn¬ 
ing point in the terrorist situation. From that date the tide of 
Bengali public opinion began to flow against the terrorist, and the 
unequivocal and unqualified condemnation of this outrage by the 
nationalist press of Bengal w^as unique in the history of terror-sm. 
A telling indictment of the press for their past share in the 
res])onsi[)ility for terrorism was contained in a si)eech at Calcutta 
early in dune liy Kumar H. K. Mitter, President of a Landholders’ 
Association. One of the greatest allies of the terrorists ”, he said, 
“ since the beginning of the movement has been tlie press. The 
glorification of tlu' cult of murder reached its worst in 1931. The 
natural consequence of this daily poisoning of the minds of the 
credulous public has been to create a mentality wdiieh believes that 
Government is responsible for all ills that flesh is heir to. In such 
an atmosphere every subversive movement, therefore, has met with 


Public 
opinion in 
Bengal. 
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The 

position 
in other 
Provinces. 
Assam. 


Burma. 


United 

Provinces. 


Bombay 

yreaidency. 
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In spite of an improvement in tlie situation and tlic exj)ressionjs 
of pnblic opinion in Uenjral airainst torrorisai at numerous nu'etiiu^s 
and cimfercnees throiu^liont tlie year, the history oi* the niu\einc?it 
in Benjzal clearly demonstrates that relaxation in !lie pressure 
exercised against it Avould inevitably lead to il.s revival. 

Ill Assam and Burma the movement is ])raetically eoufiiied to 
Bengalis. A ('ouseijiieiue oI llie ])ei-si'-tent pressure' ou ti'rroiLsts in 
Bengal was a more lively maniiVstation of the evil in Assam. 
Tejrorist dacoities and robberies in Ibo.M and a^^ain in Fc'.Oniary and 
Mareli .19:14, when (ai one occasion postal articles to tlie value of 
nearl\ ten tliousaiul rujiees were stolen, led to the jiassage in the 
Assam (\uincil of a Bill to deal witli teiTorisiii. Two further serious 
railway dacoities occurred in tliis Province during the year, in tJune 
and November, involving tlie loss of ]ioslal articles to the value 
of nearly twenty thousand rupees. In Burma, where *p»H*ial legisla¬ 
tion to (hvil witli terrorism has ))^*eu in force for some time, terrorist 
activity among Bengalis in the Akyah area continued, ami tin? forma¬ 
tion of a new Violence Party in Kaugoon was disclosed throiigli the 
arrest of a Bengali student. Tlie jirogramme of tliis party ineiuded 
the commission of armed robberies and dacoities, raids on banks, and 
the assassination of high Government offieiaLs and pA.ee otTicers. 
In tlie Pniled Provinces an interesting manifestation of terrorist 
activity whicli occurred at the end of last year was a bomb exiilosion 
in tlie Gandhi Ashram at Sitajmr, when a man blew his liands oil*. 
In June of 19tl4 two bombs were tlirown in Cawnpore, one on the 
IGth at the quarters of the Deputy Superintendent of Police, and 
the oilier into the Bristol Hotel during a dance. Both bombs failed 
to explode. In July Congress ex-coiivicts resorting to terrorist 
methods, carried out a daylight robbery in Lucknow. In August a 
gardener was injured by a bomb which had been left on the steps 
of a cluirch. In the Bombay Presidency a series of bomb explosions 
at Sholapur in April, apparently intended to terrorise loyal mill 
workers during the textile strike, again point to the interchange of 
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inetliods between Communists and terrorists. On the 30th April an 
accidental explosion in Poona led to the discovery of the fact that 
a local Communist was collecting explosives. In June a bomb was 
thrown in Sholai)ur, at a European spinning master, who fortunately 
cscaj)ed injury. The suri)rising aifcm]it to bomb Mr. Gandhi at 
Poona on the 25th June has already been described. Though po'.^ibly 
actuated by religious rather than political motives, the incident \ery 
clearly showed that terrorism made no distinctions. 

Certain events in Ajrner showed the existence of terrorist Rajputana. 
conspiracy in l\a,jj)utaiia. In July some miihs hciiiib cas(*s and 
revolvers were found in an outhouse attached to the Ma\'o Cadlege, 
and some prosecutions were .start(‘d. In Xoveiiiber, tiie arre-t of a 
youth with a revolver at the Ajmere railway station led to the dis¬ 
covery of a gang of terrorist f‘OJis])irator.s, of wliicli the prime mover 
was an ex-accused in the Delhi Conspiracy Case. 

In otlier parts of India no terrorist activities of importance 
occurred. 

This (Tia])ter will be concluded with a brief reference to certain SIXTH 
aiTairs of f)oliticaI iiiten'st to India whicli do not naturally" fall into SECTION, 
any of the foregoing se'*tions. 

liy a resolution f'f tlie Govennnent of India, dated tj](‘ 2o’th Kathiawar 

August Phhh the issues arising nut of the late Maharaja Jam Sahib 

. " ... " Kawaiiag“ar, 

of Xawanagar s ])rotest again.st tlie reimposition of the Vimin^um 

Custom.s Line against liis Slate in 1P27 wen* refiuTed witli tlie 
conscut of tlie parties to a Court of AiLitratioii. consisting of the 
Light Hon'hle VisciUiiit Dunedin, P.C.. G.C.'N'.O., as sole meiiilx'r, 
willi ills! rori i(m> to 7*eport tlje results of his investigations to the 
Governor-General. The arbitrator lield that Ilis Highness the 
JMaharaja was entitled to a share in the customs collected at his ports 
on goods destined for British India, the Governor-General being left 
to determine that sliare. The Governor-General accepted the 
arbitrator’s finding and fi.xed the share in accordance with an agree¬ 
ment arrived at between tlie parties di.sputiiig, Ilis Highness being 
allowed from the 1st April 1934 to retain the customs duty on goods 
passing from the Nawanagar State outside the limits of Kathiawar 
up to a maximum of Ks. 5 lakhs per annum, any balance over and 
above the figure of Rs. 5 lakhs being paid to the Government of 
India. 
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Nepal 


Chinese 

Turkestan. 


Befugees 

from 

Bussla and 

Chinese 

Turkestan. 


Burma- 

Chlnese 

Frontier. 


As a fitting culmination to the longstanding friendship that has 
been enjoyed with Nepal, His Majesty the King-Emperor was pleased 
to raise the status of the British Envoy to that of an Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Nepalese Court, also to 
receive a Minister of corresj)oiidiijg rank from the Kingdom of Nepal 
at the (>ourt of iSt. James’, London. TJie appointment of Kepre- 
sentative to the Government ot* Nepal in India has recently been 
altered to that of a Consul-General. 

Events in Chinese Tui'keslau caused the Government of India 
some anxiety. A serious revolt against Chin<‘se authority in Kashgar 
and the neighbourhood, by the Tungan and Turki leaders, resulted 
in loss of life and property by iieaeeful Indian traders in spite of 
the unremitting efforts of His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Kashgar to secure their protection. On one occasion Ills Majesty’s 
Considate at Kashgar was attacked by ’fiingan rebels, and it was 
only the gallant defence offered by the British and Indian personnel 
which saved the Consulate from more than a casualties. The 

Chinese Government have expressed their deej) regret foi* this 
oeeui‘j*ence and have also officially acknoAvledged the eorreetness of the 
Consul-Genera]’s attitude of stri(d lumtrality towards the various 
faelions wiiieli have from time to time secured control over tliis area. 
Latei news was more reassuring, in that the Chinese forces together 
with a Pacification (’omniissioner entrusted with the task of j*('Storing 
la^v and ordei* were reported to have reached Kashgar and were 
engaged in re-establisliing Chinese authority. 

Some embarrassment was caused by tlie influx to India of 
refuge(‘s from Kussian and Chinese Turkcsstan, who wei*e able to 
enter tJiis country in-a (digit. Tli(*se jiersons were for the most part 
completely destitute and were frequently aceoinjianied by women and 
children, whose re-ex])ulsion across the inliospitable irioimtaiiis of 
Central Asia was re]>ugnant to Jnnnanitarian ]>rincif)les. It is lioped 
that this influx has now ceased and arrangements have been -made for 
the settlement in Bra/.il of a number of the refugees 

The Boundary Commission of 1900 was unable to come to a final 
decision or to demarcate on the ground a small portion of the Burma- 
Chinese frontier, in the Wa States. The Government of India 
claimed the Scott Line as the boundary between Burma and China 
whilst the Chinese maintained that the Linchen Line, much further 
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west, was the boundary. During the current year, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, the Burma Government in concert with 
the Burma Corporation despatched a party to survey the possibility 
of the mineral development of an area known as Panglong lying 
in the Wa States west of the Liuehen Line. The survey party was 
accompanied by a small escort of the Burma Military Police for 
protection against a possible attack by the local tribesmen. They 
had definite instructions not to enter into the disputed zone and no 
such entry was made. While the survey party was there Chinese 
forces entered the disputed zone, and penetrated on certain occasions 
west of the Liuehen Line. His Majesty\s r4overnment made a strong 
diplomatic representation to the Chinese Government regarding this 
tresy)ass into undisi)uted British territory, and also suggested negotia¬ 
tions with a view 1o delimiting the disputed frontier. As a result 
of the represenlat ion Chinese forces were withdrawn and negotiations 
are now [)rocee(ling for the delimitation of this frontier. 

The Indus Kohistan o’ii both banks of the river was transferred Indus 
on the 1st !May lOIl-f from i)oIitieaI control of the Gilgit Agency 
(Kasliniir) to tliat of the Xorth-West Frontier Administration. 
IlitJierto such contj*ol as has b(*en exercised in these areas has been 
negligil)le. Tli< ugh. tlo' inhabitants are in no case l^athans and speak 
a variety of dialects, the only language in which the people of these 
secluded valh\vs are able to communicate with the outside world is 
Paslitu, and their natural outlet is in tlie direction of the North-West 
Frontier Piovince. Some of the ti-ibes liave already intimated their 
desire to have tluur lorest areas surveyed and x^roperly exploited, 
a measure whieh can most ea.sily be carried out by the North-West 
Frontier Administration, so that they stand to benefit in every way 
by the transfer tliat has been effected. The conservation of forest 
areas in the upper reaehes of the Indus basin is of growing import¬ 
ance for the prevention of floods and the x)rotection of the immense 
irrigation works down the river as far as the Sukkur Barrage. 
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Extent. 


The shock. 


Loss of life. 
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tions of the 
dtstnrbance. 


The Bihar Earthquake. 

In area and intensity the earthquake of January lf5th, 1934 
which devastated a large part of North Bihar equals some of the 
biggest seismic disturbances in history. It was felt over 1,900,000 
square miles in India and Tibet and was recorded in most of the 
seismological stations of the world. Khatmnndu in Nepal suffered 
much damage and the tremors were felt as far north as Lhasa. The 
main area of very se\ere intensity lay in Bihar and was in the shape 
of an irr(‘gular ellipse some 4,700 square mil(*s in extent, stretching 
160 miles east-south-east from the west of Motihari to Pnrnea and 
from the Nepal border to the south of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
Within this area, there was a belt of nmximum inlensity—the 
epicentral tract—about 20 miles in width and 80 miles in length 
from the east of Motihari through Sitamarhi to Madhubani. There 
were also two other zones of severe intensity : one narrow elongated 
tract extending east and west between Patna and Mongliyr along the 
Ganges, and the other at Bhatgaon near Khatmandu in Nepal. 

The main shock occurred at 2-13 p.m. on the 15th January, and 
was preceded l)y a rumbling sound Avhich was heard for some seconds 
before the shaking was felt. Tin* shock itself lasted for a period 
which varied between two and a half and five minutes in different 
places and sc*'iu^ to liave hecn in two stages vitli a lull of a few 
seconds hetwe'ii ('ach stage. Although in an area of 6,000 square 
niil(‘s ])n)l):ibly not a single masonry house launaiiicd undamaged and 
twelve tiAAUis Avitli ])opulalious froiii 10,000 to 60,000 Avere almost 
entirely demolished, the loss of liuman life Avas surprisingly small, 
and is estimated at 7,2r)2> deadlis. Tlnu'e Aven* several faelor.s Avhich 
operated to lessen the loss of life. The earthquake occurred at a 
time of day in the cold weather when most ])eople in the rural areas 
were out of doors ; it Ava>s so prolonged that town dwellers had time 
to evacuate their houses before the shoeJv reached its maximum 
intensity and buildings collapsed. If the earthquake had occurred 
at night the death roll must have been enormous. 

In the Avorst affected areas the shaking was so intense that people 
were unable to stand up, and in the open country the undulations 

( 62 ) 
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could be .seen distinctly. Fissures of great depth and sometimes 
several linndnid yai*ds in J(‘ngth, caused by i)ressure and slumping of 
the ground, opcuu^d ii}) and ejected floods of water carrying fine sand 
which inundated tlie country and formed an impediment to agricul¬ 
ture and communications for several weeks aft(‘r the earthquake. 

There is aut.Iientic rec^ord of liurnan beings and animals having been 
temporarily imprisoned in a closing fissure and also of carts and 
motor cars wliicdi sank into the ground and had to be dug out. A 
peculiarity oi' the disturbance was th(‘ formation of geysers, which 
usually ap])eared aft(*r the shock had sto])i)ed and sj)outed uj) sand 
and water often to a liejglit of 6 feet. Wells being in direet con¬ 
nection with tlie subsoil Ja\’crs of water-bearing sand, ej(‘cted sand 
and water with ex])losive for('(‘, and after tlie earthquake were l(‘ft 
choked aln]o.st to the .surface with saud. in the epieeiitral area Destruction 
de.'^^ruetion of buildings was (‘.au.sed by the general slumping of the , 
ground. Houses tended to sink into the ground and were left 
standing tliough lilted at various aiigh's, foundations w('re however 
found to bn (l(‘s1 roved and the ina.sonry sliattered. At Mongh^’r and 
outside the .slump area buildings were damaged by sliaking rather 
than by slumjiing. 

Iioads am] ]*aihvays .su))sid(‘d over eonsiderable ai’oas Ov(‘r 900 Comznunl- 
miles of tlie tra<'k and -hil bridges and ‘Milverts on the Bengal and cationa. 
Nortli-Western Railway Avi'ro s(‘riously damaged and destroyed. 

Bridg(*s wen^ d(‘slroye(l iisnally as llie result of tlie movement of the 
stream beds, and iiiasoiuy bridges sufi'(‘red irio.st Oirder liridges 
colla])S(*(l owing lo thf tilting of piers and abutments. 

Wirh I1 k‘ iiiti-n'iiption of lormal communieations and disabling First 

of the 1 (-'(‘graph and t;'l(*ph()ne lines, the imiiu'diale effoet of the 

' ' tions of tji6 

eart]i(juab<‘ was lo isolaic* tin* inhabitants of the lowuis and villages disaster, 
afi'ected and to (hi*ow tlnan on their own resoiii-e(*s. At Patna, the 
])rovim'ia] Icsulcjuarler^, the TumI ({overument could obtain liltle 
infoi'malion as to Avlial had happen(‘d and Avhat as.sislance avjis 
re(|uii*<Ml in oiit1\'ing ])la(*(‘s, and it was .some* days before a real 
appreciation of the disaster was conveyed to the outride world. It 
was not nnt.il liio morning cd' the 16th January that telegraphic 
communication with iMuzalfarpur could be re-established. Motihari 
was eomp]ei(*ly cut off by road, rail and tel(*grax)h for some days after 
the earthquake. The telegraph line there from Muzaffarpur was 
re-opened on the 18th January, and that on to Darbhaiiga on the 
19th, wliile tlie line to Silamarhi was not to be restored till the 24th. 
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Immediate 
measures of 
local relief. 


Madbubani. 


Monghyr. 


Between Patna and Monghyr the telegraph line was interrupted 
until the 17th. 

Keconnaissance by aeroplane proved of great service in survey¬ 
ing the damage and establishing communication between head¬ 
quarters and the stricken areas. On the 16th%January the Govern¬ 
ment telegraphed to (-alcutta for two aeroi)lanes. The same day an 
aeroplane of the group known as Chiptain Barnard’s Circus ” 
ha])pened to fly over ]\ruzaffarpur. Tin' pilot made a i)recarious 
landing on the uididan, where the landing ground had been marked 
out among the fissures, and the same evening a rec'onnaissance was 
made towards Motihari and Sitamarhi. This aerojdane flew on to 
Patna. The Indian Air Snr\t‘y and Transport Company sent an 
aeroplane from (Tdcutta and on the lOtli the Bengal Government 
aero])lane arriA^ed, and a i»rivaie one belonging to iMr. 11. 1. ]\latlieAVS 
who i)lac(‘d Ids aeroidam* and his OAvn services at tin; disposal of 
GoveriniKMit. On (he lioih an a(‘ro})lano sent by the Boyal Air Force 
arrh’od and was in ecuistani use till wrecked in taking off at Dar- 
bbanga on 11th l<kd)rnary. On the IDtli January the Governor of 
Biliar went to Tirlnit by air. 

WJiih* tiu' first preoe<'npation of the local Govet-nment was to 
get into touch Avith the Avor.st aireet<‘(l areas ])n)mp{ im'asures of rel/cf 
were being talo n in llie rnincil toAvns. A leference to the map at the 
beginning of tliis report Avill shou (dearly tin* arrsis u hej*e the eaidh- 
qinike reaclif'd^ the seAO'rest intensity. A gfuieral deseription of the 
first measures: taken lo deal Avith tlie eatasirofJn' may now be 
attempted, Avitlj referenee to the chief urban eejitres. In the main 
epieentral tratd the Sdamarhi and I\Iadhnl)aid Md;di\'isi()ns AV(*r(' the 
worst aflVeted. In Sitainarlii only one lionse of any size escaped 
destruction, and iii JMadhuhani 70 to 80 f)er cent of the masonry 
buildings collapsed or AAS're badly damaged. The authorities in both 
toAvns took prom])t ste])s to organize relief and control the situation. 
A camp hospital Avas opened in Sitaniarhi, and etYective steps taken 
to control prices. In Madhubani relief Avork to extricate living 
persons from the debris was organized ; the Treasury guard streng¬ 
thened, accommodation for patients in the hospital provided ; prices 
were controlled and clearance of the town on systematic lines started. 
South of the Ganges a narrow tract extended east from Patna where 
the intensity of the shock was abnormally great. Monghyr is 
situated at the eastern extremity of this narroAv strip and here the 
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ruin was most complete. There was heavy loss of life in the town 
and the total number of deaths was computed to be 1,260. The 
main bazaar was demolished and the people paralysed by the shock. 

A fire broke out at dusk on the 15th and Avas not brought under 
control until the early hours of the following morning. All night 
long the police patrolled the town and hel])ed in the rescue "work. 

During the niglit a force of constables and military police arrived 
from niiagalpnr, and stejis were laken to collect coolies. The 
Imperial Tobacco ('oni])any at Dlmgali^ur rendered valuable assist¬ 
ance and sent 270 men under tlieir officers. By the following 
morning sy.st('matie lesene work and clearam*^ of the bazaar could be 
UTidertak'en. Sid(‘ roads and lanes Aveiv‘ cein])let(ly obliterated and 
indistinguishal)le in Hie Insjp of ruins, (laiigs of eoolies w^orked 
wdier(*v('r tln‘i*<^ was a, j)ro^pt‘('1 of recfivering living ]>ersons. From 
a iKirtion of llie main niad about 12 \'ards in lengtli 40 bodies were 
tal\(‘n from tlie d^'bris In tlie middle of these operations a further 
shock occurred which caused a ipanii*. and one coolie w'as killed. 
Organization of ni’gent j'elief ('onliuned during the next few days. 

On the IGtli the ('onimissioner of the Division and the Agent of tlie 
East Indian Railway arrived. Arrangements for tlie eollection and 
dislrihiilion of I'ood .su]i])!i{'s wawe made : shelti'rs w^ere erected ; a 
messenger was sent to Patna for medical stores. From outside, food 
and ^’oliinteers for ridiid’ w(U'k h(‘gan to arriv<x A party of boy 
scouts came t^ro-in Bhagalpur and started amhnlanci^ work. Relief 
parlii's from tin' Bhrigalpur ^larwari Sndhan Samili, from Xawada 
and fr<nn tlir ^Marwaris of Oalenita arrived on the 17tli and 18th 
January The Salvation Army otlh'rrs and members of the Santal 
l\li'-^ion h(‘lp(*d in anilinlania^ worl:. On thf‘ 20tli January a spi^eial 
train s(*nt by tlie Tata Iron and Steel (kimpauy arrived 
w’ith 120 tons of ii'on slusMs, fiv<* (nicks of ri('e and mecdiaiiics and 
to(4s, and at oiu-e stai-ted erecting temporary hos])ital and other 
housing accommodation. Four roIi^H' centres were organized for di*s- 
tribnlion of food, blankets and other necessities and medical aid 
attaclif'd to ea(4i. By January 24th the Red (Voss Hosiiital ITuit 
from Fah'utta started work. 

IMuzaffarpnr towm though not lying in the epicentral tract, and Muzaffar- 
outside the slump area also suffered severely and 956 deaths were 
recorded in the towrn and 1,583 in the district. The civil courts, 
district offices, Commissioner's office and the Imy)erial Bank were 
badly damaged. In the Purana Bazaar, which contained many old 
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two-storeyed buildings built of poor material there was extensive 
ruin and loss of life. Most of the wells were choked with fine sand. 
As in the other centres the authorities took immediate action to 
control food su])plies and prices. As soon as the earthquake 
occurred, assistance was obtained from the Officer Commanding the 
dotacliment of the 1st Battalion the East Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
In addition to rcli(‘ving tji(‘ ])oiice in the Jail and Treasury guards 
the tr‘ 00 ])s did valualJc work in clearing debris. By the 18th 
January 12 relief centres and A sanitation cemtres had been opened, 
and drinking water w'as Ixdng distributed in lorries from a properly 
disinfected tank. 

In Darblianga town JIO lives were lost. ; the damage here was 
]es.s than at iMu/afiarfuir and the destruction of buildings not so 
whoh'sale. The worst iiavoc occurred in those' portions of the bazaar 
which contained two-stoixyed houses built of inferior materials. 
Bescue work was started at once and first aid stations and camp 
hospitah opened. Magistrate's were' .sent te) each te.)wn out]jost with 
an advance of memey te) as.sist in rescue and relief. The District 
Magistrate whe) was em tour Avhe*n the* e'arthepiake ha])i)e'ned, returned 
to Darbhanga een the 17ih. Broe'lamatienis were then issued calling 
for labe)ur to e-le'ar the* roaels, anel pre'sen-ibing the ])rie*('s e)f foe)d, and 
a buth'tiij was ]niblishe'ei ce>ntaining the* latest news and notices for 
the f)ublie. SaJiitary nH\asiire*s Averi* enl'orce'd anel ])ublic health 
ine'asiires wci'e epiiihix e)]'gcniiz(‘ej vritiiiji (he first fe*w days after the 
earthejuake, and jeart.ies e>r nie*eli<‘al stueieiits ^^ere de'pute'd to tljci 
bazaar. Me\ssr,s. !*>. I\. Paul of (kdeutta se'nt a relief h()S])ila] wtiich 
we)rk<'d in ce)njiimqiofe Avith IIk' D.n'bhanga State* he^spital and 
desei-ve's s])e(*ial menjie>n By the Ihth tiie Treasury and the Imperial 
Bank ofsTU'd, 

^lotJiarj was e'emipledely v\\\ e)lT by road, rail anel teh'gra])b for 
days afte v llu* e*arllKjnake. As a result of tbe* slnin])ing of the gre>und 
bnilelings we*rf* tilted at all angle's in tbe most, spoctaeular fashion. 
Plardly any of tbe Covernme'nt buihiings survived. On tbe afternoon 
of the 10th January the a^n*e)])lane be'lougiug to Barnard’s Circus^ 
flew le)W' o\er tJie* towti. t)u the* 17th another aeroplane dropped a 
ine'ssage announcing the ari-ival of police. The same evening the 
telegraph Avas reported 0])eTi to Mnzaffarpnr. Meainvhile the Avork of 
resene and edearane'e was progressing ; volunteers were enrolled as 
speeial poliee, food priees wore fixed and published, and new^s 
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bulletins issued. By tlie 21st road communications were to some 
degree restored. 

The aehi(‘vemenl ol tJie Bengal and North-Western Railway Restoration 
deserves .Sj3ecial mention. Over 900 miles oi line, liardly a mile oi‘ commurS^ 
track was nridistur’oed. Alauy of (he major bridges collai)sed and cations, 
hardly a caiJverl could b(* used until it had been examined and 
repaired. Larg(‘ <juantiii('s ot‘ roili?ig .slock were marooned. By the 
end of daiiuarv l.bS'i }iiiJes w(']*e op(‘o to ti*affic. A further 000 
miles wc're ()])ened in Kelji’uary and by the middle of A])ril all lines 
Jiad ()e('n T*e-oj3(‘ned. 

Oi]/’ oi‘ the tirst aTixieties of 1h.'* OovernuKuit was the fi‘ar of Police re- 
outbnaks of disord-r ai;d looting in liie ruiiHHl towns. i\<*tuallv tlc' 
thr^sdeiKsl niimei'C' eanie lo jiotliiiig, partly owing to the state; ol* 

<la/.(*d stipx'Fju'tioi^ whi('h pre^’.dh'd for soiiie days ]>artly ow'ing lo 
tli(^ erb'dtuil in»‘asure.s wliich wtu*;* taken to control prjf'cs and partly 
be'‘,‘nis(^ <d‘ tlie ]>rom])t arrival ol* tb(‘ police. Reinforcements of 
arjiu^d and civil poli'ce, detaclinn'Tit.s from the (Uirklia Military P<vlic(^ 
and tln^ ^I()iintt‘d Milibiry PoIkm* w’crt* moved to various townis in 
tin* (‘arth(!!iak(' area within tlir<M‘ (bays af 1 (‘r t]n‘ shock and a further 
lai’ge foi K* w;:< k(‘]d r(‘ady to move at a moiuc'iit’s notice. 

h) ] esj.(n).s(> t(» nspu'sts ])y the loeal (io\eriinifuit for assistance Assistance 

in tl'(‘ w'<!']: of (deariiig tin* w'r(‘ckag(‘ of hnildiinjs and dfiiiolisljing '*'^® 

. . 1 > ,. • 1 military 

slj'uclur(*s w 111(01 had hveii i(‘ll in a oaicii i'oiis stale by the (‘art ii(jnak(', authorities. 

tin* niiliiai’y antlioriti(*s ^(‘uj d(‘1achii}('‘iji.s of Sapix'r.s and Mim’rs from 

]\]idnapfus', dliaii'-i aixt ]ioorkf'(*, and a (h‘lac'lim(*ni of the Hrd r>at1a- 

lion. Isilli !h»\;d (iarhwd Ixifl'^s froni i\rK]n‘ip(>i‘(*. Tin* Sa.]i])v‘is an*! 

J\Iine]’s ('W‘ also o!' gi'(*at(sf assisiainn* in i‘*nai»*ing and ('onsi rind big 

liridv on tia* main I’oad^. Indian Army Service t'orps lori*i“>s 

gr(‘a11y f;n iiitab'd the ch^u-ing of the delmi.s at ]\rux:}fT*ar|)ur and 

Mon'.diyr.. Ida* eok] in XoiOin-rn ibii.ic i]i tln^ middle of January 

was inie-isc and om* o{' lln‘ most ii!*e’( nt i‘«'(a*^yities wais the pi'ovisi )ii 

of t{*mpo?‘ary slmbei’s. d'!>e nibitatry aultmiiti(‘s and ])r{)vin(*ial Oo/- 

ernmenls lent lavgi* fjnanii1i(*s ( f tents. \n anpeal was hroadeast for 

blankets, clotliing, bandages and ni 'dical stores of all kinds for the 

sii!T(*rers. Tin* Rdliar and Oi'issa branch of the Indian Red ("ro.ss 

Soci(* 1 v (U)en('(l a de])ot at Patna and all stores wTrt* foiwvardod 

througli thi^ distributing (*entn*. A s])ceial organization wois creatial 

to ensure tin* ra])id trnns])ort of stores nortli of the Ganges ; it was 

staff('d by poliee oftieers and |)rofes.sors, and .students from the 

colleges in Patna eseort(*d the eonsignments. Over 40.000 blankets. 
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54 fJ tents and 4,840 bags of flour in addition to quantities of other 
articles were distributed from the Patna depot and only one package 
went astray and one ev’as stolen en route. 

Messages of syniy)atliy were i*ec(‘ived from His ]\lajesty the King 
Em])er()r, from llie Secretary of State and from llis Excellency the 
Vicei-oy as well as From the (Governors of other Province's, and many 
organizations and persons. On the 10th His Excellency the Viceroy 
announi'cd the opening of the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Eund. 

As soon as immediate relief measures had been organized it was 
})ossil)](‘ For IIh' lo(*al (lovernment to cojisider how they could best 
ciiihark on the rt‘storation of the damage wliich tin* (‘arthquake had 
canse‘(i It Avas c\i(j(‘nt that tin* proc('ss oF rc'constriK'tion must 
0 (cii})y a eojisidei'able time and lliat its (*ost Avonld h(‘ Far Ix'yond the 
fiiuincial resources oF the Proviiu'c. Many prohh'ms faced the ad- 
ministralion. There Avas tirst tin* ]H)ssil)ility of furthei- disastrous 
earthquakes in the iu'ar future to consider. It was a])j)an‘nt that 
there had been some changes in the J(‘ve!s oF the country and in an 
almost flat area. AAuth the rivers flowing over the alluvial ])lain in 
beds liigtier than tlio snrronnding eountiw, it Avas possible that Avilh 
tli(' adA^('iit oF tlie monsoon disastrous floods might sAveep across the 
land. At firs! it a])peared that a very lanre area of tin* eountry had 
he( n nerjnamntly afb'cted by a lay(*r oF sand Avhieh had been 
ejected !Vom the soil. The ar^a so an'(*et<'d had to he as(*ertained and 
it a|qM‘ar''d |n‘ohal>!e that tho Ciov(*rninent Avonhl be (udled u])on to 
proAud(‘ For an aiiTieultural population oF o\’(‘r 800 to Die sipiarc* mile 
Avhiel] Avas d('j)riAUMl oF its only soun'es oF ]i\'(‘liliood. Throughout 
North rdhar av(‘]Is and tardvs had Ikuu) (h stI'oyed oj* (*hokf‘d Avilh sand. 
()v(M* a !ar'j‘(‘ area IIk* A\ater sui)ply oF man and beast AA'as seriously 
a[reef"(k and (lovernment had to devise immediah' measina's to r(‘s1orc 
the Avaler supply and to ])r()vide a»>:ainst sliortage in tlu' appr()a(4iing 
hot AV(*ather. A serious loss Avliieh it appeanal the eultiA^ator would 
luiAe to suffer in addition to tin* damage he had already 
siistaimal Avas the ])rospect oF the destruction of the sugarcane crop. 
A large f)ro])ortion of the sugarcane facdories had been damaged by 
the earthquake and raihvay communications Averc eAU'rywhere 
impaired. Huildlngs both public and priwate, and public works 
belonging to District Doards and Municij)alities, had been ruined on 
an extensive scale and the replacement of these was a gigantic task 
whiV*h hnd to he faeed at once. Tt was clear that local bodies them- 
selve.s eould not finance the requisite measures and would have to 
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be given large grants. Miiniei})alities in particular were confronted 
wilh the loss of an important part of their revenue derived from tax 
on houses. Financial h( lp would also be necessary to enable private 
persons to rebuild, but it was clear tliat the task of reconstruction 
could not advance suf/iciently rapidly to enable the whole population 
to obtain adequate shelter before the monsoon broke, and temporary 
houses on a large scale seejtied necessaiy. 

I>ef()ie describing briefly the steps taken to deal witli these rinancl&l 

mosisiiTO 

various problems it will he of interest to indi(*ate the manner m 
which it was ])i*oj)Oscd to finance the work of reconstruction. The 
revenue of th(‘ tJov(‘rnmeiil of liiliar and Orissa which amounts to 
about T) erores (/f nqiees a ycair is only just sufficient to meet the 
annual obligatory expenditure. It was elear that the rinancing of 
eartlupiake operaliim^: would ho })f‘\ond tin* j*esourees of i1j(‘ Province. 

At nil eerl;/ ^o( ii es the (extend of damage Ix^cauK,' av)parent 

tlu* (h)\ernment of India promisc'd their full financial support, the 
detaih^l ai’raugeimuits won' aimouiu'ed in the* course of Sir George 
Sehnslcr’s [jiidgel s]>e<‘eh on the* 2Sth February, IfllU. to which a 
furth('i‘ r(‘l‘er(‘n(M‘ is made in another Chapter of this report. The 
Govi'nmuTj! of India agreed to pay th(' full eost of replacing damage 
doin' to tile propm’ty of the' local laxlies, and all schools, hospitals 
and other iiislituiinns \sliieh receiver! aid from hxad bodies or from 
Go>(Tnim'nL In additinn tlu'v umh'rtnok to niaLe grants to local 
bodies to ('iialiie 1h(*m to in(*et tlun'r enrrent ('xpenditure until the 
crisis liad passed. They further agreed to provide half the cost of 
ivplacing tlm ])roj)^'rty of the huial Government and to lend the 
bahuKH*. Finally advances Avere prmtiised to covin’ the cost of house¬ 
building loans which the hand Govinniment ]>roposed to issue to the 
public. The c(*.^t of the Sjx'eial sugarcane mi'asures was also found 
by tli(^ (jlovernimnit of India. Tlu' various reliiT funds Avliich have 
already hetni menlioned Avere thus aA'ailable for expenditure of a 
charitable nature. 

To eo-ordiruite measures of reconstruction a special department of 

of Government Avas organized under a Kelief Commissioner, who was ^ion. 
also appointed a Secretary to Government. The problems created by 
the earthquake atfected alnio.st all branches of the administration ; 
the Public Works Department in })arti(*ular required extensiAT re¬ 
organization, and several new Executive Engineers’ divisions as well 
as sii])ervising posts were created. Four new special posts under the 
title Town Engineer ” wore created, separate to the Puhlie ^orka 
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Department, to supi)ly en^ineerin^^ advice to tlie public and to 
Municipal bodies on the rebuilding of houses, and also to control 
supplies of building materials and advise the C\)llectors in connection 
with the issue of house building loans and free grants. 

After the earthquake re[)orts began to come in which sugiiestedi 
that there had been radical changes in the wliole level of the country 
The g('o!ogical (‘xqx'rts indicated that there was no improbability that 
the levels had betui altereil by 7 or 8 feet owing to the setllc'inent of 
alluvial soil. (){)eratioii.s to (dieck h'\ejs wei*e umlertal ('u by th ' 
Survey of Iiulia. This work was (‘oiupletc'd by tlie (Uid of ]\Iay ami 
the iv^sults wen' jmu-e reassuring than at first api^eared probable 
TheA’ iu(Ii('-ite<l tlial tlu' t'ountry had tilled \t‘ry slightly to tlu* south¬ 
east v'hieii IS the g-eiN'ral line of tl](‘ drainage', and that no catas- 
trojdiii* ehaiufi's (if levels had taken plac'e. Tht' monsoon hrolu^ S(^on 
after tlu' I'eport wa.s reixuved and the course taken by tlu' th^ids 
conliriutMl thes(* eonelusions. The antiiopation however that the 
normal im)]is(.on tloods would b(' luon* serious tlian usual Jiiad*' it 
m'C(*ssar\ to de\i'>e a special oi-ganization for flood rescue work. 
Over oOO Itoats were supplic'd hy <]ifl\Teut agmieies and an (daboratc 
organization was woi’la'd out hy wlii(']i the boats wth' stationed in 
grou]).s at st]Mtegj(' point.s from winch tliey wamld be ab](' lo ri'aeii 
fl()od(M| ar(*as. It was aNo (l‘‘('id(d to ust' aerial ol.)S(‘r\at ions during 
tlie llo(>(ls. The ev(‘nt ]u-(»ved the m*c(*.ssilv of t]i**s(‘ ari*ang(*ments. 
In the middle ol‘ duly serious fhx'ds oecurred along th(‘ Bur (hnulak 
and Bag Mali T'i\erv. /\erial obser\aticiis (uia)»I(tl aetuirate infornia- 
ti(»n to jt-* s!ii>}>lied ii] j'ew houi'.s. and tlx* f)i*ganization of boats 
])i*ov(‘d of gr(‘al xalio' ^Vheij tlx' flo(»ds subsidt'd it w^as found that 
about vil!a;U‘ >i1e n> tin noi-ih of .Muzaff.irpiii* had fxx'ome iidiabil- 
able. Tlie r* inoval d' lhes(‘ villa’/es to .>ai‘er .sites lias sim'e been 
um i’1ak(*n ami <’o.'h<*rfl from lb*' hhin lifjoeiro Keij. f* Kmid. 

The eiTeet oi the sand deposit., wliieli a1 first a])peaj'e{l ihe 
m(\st nu'iiacing (d‘ the ]>ro})lems wdiicli fav-ed the local Government, 
fortunabdy pixrxt'd to be less serious. Early alarmist rejiorts indi- 
cat('(l that vast tracts had been turned into desc'rts. Willi an agri- 
(Uiltural population of over 800 jiei-son.s to tlu' .scpiare mile, wide¬ 
spread and permanent deterioration of the soil would have been a 
disaster of great magnitude. Detailed |)lot surveys of the area 
affected were made during March, Ay)ril and May. In all an area 
of 4,BI7 square miles covering 4,ir)2 villages was surveyed. Fifteen 
per cent, or 015 sq.uare miles, out of this area was found to be 
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affected by sand. Of this 615 square miles 7 per cent contained 
deposits of less than six inches. 52 per cent was below one foot. 

Deposits of ov( 3 r one foot covered •il per cent or 227 square miles, 
and 4 per cent or 24 square miles had deposits of over two feet. The 
actual <iainaj>:e which was done to staiidint' croj^s by the sand deposits 
was much exag^^erated. At the time of the carth<iuake the paddy 
crop ]ia<i ])e(*n harvested. Spring cro])s and the bulk of tiie -ugar- 
cane crop was standing. Low’ crops such as gram were in some cases 
smothered by sand and destroyed, but crops which were tail enough 
to protrude above the .sand .suffered little damage. The general con¬ 
clusion of s(‘i?ntifie investigation into the nature of the sand deposits 
gave reason to ho])e that tlie constituents of the Siiiid w’crc not sueJi 
to rend< r (‘ultivation impossible. Governm(*nt made arrangements 
to »SMie Joans to sub.stanlial cultivators and free grants to small culti¬ 
vators to ena))lc them to re-coiidition their helds. The loans bon* 
interest at Cl: ])er cent, were free of interest for tlie first year and 
w’ere repayable in six years. In conjunction wdth this monetary 
relief, the Agricultural Department organized a series of de^nonstra- 
tioii jiarties to show cultivators the best methods of sand clearance. 

As tlie year ])rogres.scd it became evident that the forces of nature 
w’en* moi-c efficient than liuman efforts in restoring the laud, file 
strong sumriKM* winds did a certain amount to scalier the deposits, 
while' tlie monsoon rains did more, and although much land of lightej 
texture has undoul)1 cdly (hderioratiMl, l)ie deterioralion is not com- 
])lete, it is not likt*ly to be permanent, nor i< tlie ('xteiu of land 
affected so great as to constitute a serious economic problem. 

Th(‘ ])riiici])al cro]) standing at ihe time of the eartliqiiake w'a-^ Marketing 
sugarraiir'. ]\Lit'l! of lla* earn* is grown tinder an agreement widi a 

sngarcane 

faeloj-.-, but consid(‘ral)le qnantiti«‘S are grown as s])e(‘nla1 ion and soli'' crop. 
W’]i(n*(' th(‘ cult i\at or can g(’t Ihe best j>riee. The earthquake damaged 
sevi'ii sugar factoi'ies so st‘V(’rely that tlicre .seeimnl to he no prospect 
of their \vorkiiig again during tlie season. Their disahlement 
apiieared to mean that the cultivators would Jo.se the whole of tlie 
season’s crop worth nearly 40 lakhs of rupees. Government met this 
threatmied calastro]the by encouraging and lielping the cultivators to 
turn their cane into a marketable jtrodnet on the spot, and also took 
.steps to facilitate the sale of the cane to factories outside the earth¬ 
quake area. As regards the first of these mea.sures, the Director of 
Industries was placed on special duty to arrange for a supply oi 
sugarcane crushing mills driven by bullocks as w^ell as for pans for 
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the boiling doivn of the jniee into jaggery Or gur. With the help 
of demonstration parties organized by the department the cultivators 
were instructed in the lost art of ffur manufacture. This method 
bad died out in North Bihar with the development of modern sugai* 
factories on a large scale. At the end of the season the price of pur 
rose to nearly double its former figures, and helped by a freight 
c()nces.sion granted by the railways, the cultivators were able to sell 
their gur to advantage. In order to prevent the agents of certain 
factories which had not been damaged by the earthquake from 
exploiting the needs of the cultivators and buying cane at extremely 
low ])riees, and also to organize the su])ply of cane from the alfected 
areas to undamaged factories, a (Vine Marketing Board was formed. 
The Board became the sole selling agency for the surplus cane, and 
special freight rates were confined to cane handled by this body. 
The o])eration.s of the Board were mai*kedly successful. Be+*orc the 
end of the season, five of tiie damaged faetories resumed crushing and 
took off a eonsitleralde (piantity of the cane. The general r(*sult of 
the eane operations was that when the season eame to an end early 
in i\lay, tlu* majority of the cane had been disj)osc(] of. It was only 
in North Darblianga that any api)reeiable quantity was loft, and this 
was largely du(‘ to the faet that cultivators did not make full use of 
their bullock mills. 

llamagc to wells over a very large area drove the inliabitanls 
to obtain their drinking water from streams or tanks. The circuim- 
staiiees favoured the outbreak of epidemic diseases among the popu- 
lalion already Aveal\ened by privation. As a preliminary measure the 
sinking of small Abyssinian tube wells, costing about Rs. 50 each, was 
undertaken. Tlie Mayor of Calcutta devoted Rs. 50,000 of his fund 
to a programme which aimed at sinking a thousand of these wells, 
while local bodies also sunk a considerable number of wells of the 
same ty])e. The Bihar Central Relief Committee reported that they 
had sunk over 800 tube wells. As time went on the campaign for 
the improvement of water-supply took the form of cleaning old wells 
and constructing new surface wells where the old wells had been 
damaged beyond repair, this work was taken up by the various relief 
societies. Small grants of money from the various relief funds were 
distributed to enable wells to be cleaned by the villagers, and Gov¬ 
ernment made grants to local bodies for the same pur])ose. Gene¬ 
rally speaking the measures taken were adequate to restore the supply 
of drinking water to.a reasonable degree. 
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The book value of Government buildings destroyed by the earth- Eeconstrac- 
quake was about Rs. 42 lacs tliough the actual cost of replacing them aovemment 
is likely to be more. The cost of repairing buildings which did not property. 
collapse is estimated at Its. 22 lacs. The immediate problem which 
had to be faced was the extent to w’hich any reconstruction should 
r(!ck()n with the probability of future earthquakes. In addition it 
was felt that over a large area particularly in Tirhut and Purnca, 
the fissuriiig and sliimi)iiig of the soil and the ejectment of sand 
made it unsafe to build until the soil stability had been tested by 
the monsoon. South of the Ganges there was no indication thal the 
earthquake had rendered the soil unstable, and work could commence 
as soon as materials were available and i)lans and estimates framed. 

Each town had its own peculiar problems, and the question of new 
sites for administrative build ing.s where reconstruction on tlie 
original sites was out of the question, required very careful con¬ 
sideration. 

Property belonging to the District Board, namely, roads and Reconstruc- 
bridges, rural dispensaries, schools, veterinaiw hospitals, inspecti m 
bungalows, pounds and other buildings suffered considerable damage local bodies, 
over a large area. Onee the dimensions of the damage became kn 
it was clear that neither the District Boards nor the i\Iunici])alities 
could r(q)lace their losses ont of their own resour(M‘s. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, tlK*refore, agreed to hear tlie Avhole eo'st of r(‘placiiig 
the damage done to the ])roperty of local hodi(‘.s. They also agreed to 
make grants to enable them to carry out their normal resf)onsibility. 

In the Distri('t Boards south of the Ganges, damag»^ was mainly con¬ 
fined to buildings and it is estimated that a sum of Ps. 10 lacs will 
be sufficient to finance all oartliquake repairs and recon struct ions m 
these areas and most of the work has already been completed. In 
Monghyr the wreckage in the to^^^l was extreme and the cost of 
replacing the damage to muniei])al property is estimated at R.s. 4’ 
lacs. The most immediate need was repairs to communications, and 
efforts were successfully concentrated on effeeting them before the 
monsoon. In financing the local bodies Government made advance 
grants to he adjusted when more detailed information was available. 

Rs. 29,51,000 have already been advanced, requirements in 1934-35 
are estimated at R>s. 18 lacs and in 1935-36 at Rs. 48 lacs. Expendi¬ 
ture on District Board operations was controlled by the Inspector of 
Local Works and the district officers, and special staff was appointed 
to supervise and inspect the repair and construction work. A special 
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staff was also employed and arrangements made in Municipalities for 
the supervision of plans and estimates for the reconstruction of 
Municipal ])roperty. 

The destruetion of private house property was the greatest and 
most universal of the losses inflicted on tlie people. In rural areaa 
the cultivator’s hut made of mud with a roof of thatch or tiles cari'ied 
on light bamboo frame work often collapsed, but the damage was 
of a nature which could be repaired by the house owners themselves 
without great difficulty or expenses. The slightly better class of 
houses, loosely built of mud and bricks suffered severely. The towns 
with their congested bazaars and weakly construct(‘d houses fared 
worst. Government assistance took tlie form of expert engineering 
advice, for which purpose s])ecial advisoi-y engineers wen* appointed, 
but it w’as clear that the ])rovision of financial help was the best form 
of assistance which ('onld be given. To regularise the grant of loans 
on easy terms the Bihar Government passed a special emergency 
measure, tlie Bihar and Orissa Natural Calamities Loans Act. This 
Act ju’ovided for two classes of advances : one class enabled i)ersoRs 
who could not take a loan at all otherwise than from Government, 
to obtain a loan up to Ks. 1,500 at 41 per cent interest ref)ayable 
in from 6 to 9 years. The loan was free of interest for the first year. 
The second class of loan, not subject to any limit of amount, bearing 
interest at 0} por cent was repayable in from 12 to 15 years. Tn all 
2,205 loans a1 4] per cent, and 821 loans at GJ per cent w^ere siinc-* 
tioned. Tt may be noted that tlie rate of interest in tlie ordinary 
iimrkci for loans on the security of lions(‘s was about 14 per cent. 
A]nirt from these advaiu'cs fre(‘ grants to ])Oorcr b(»useowners 
aiiiouiilinrr to Ks. 271 lacs wen* di>1ribu1(*(l in the town.s. Tliese 
grants w^ere made from tin* Viceroy’s Earthqiiakt* Relief Eund, 
sup])leme7itod liy a grant of R-s. 8 lacs from the Indian Bcoph' S 
Famine Trust. The amount of the grant w^is in cacli case less tlian 
Rs. 100. Larger grants varying from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000 were made 
for tb.e relief of middle class famili(‘s wdiich had suffered relatively 
greater losses than others in the catastrophe. Grants of this nature 
amounting to Rs. 6,53,803 were made to 2,018 recipients. Special 
assistance w^as also found newssary for land owmers and iilanters^ 
w^ho besides the loss of their residential houses were faced with the 
problem of rebuilding their collection offices and other estate build¬ 
ings. To meet their difficulties Government agi*eed to a suspension 
of land revenue in genuine cases of hardship, and also advanced loans 
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amounting to Ks. 4,85,000 under the Agriculturists Loans Act to 
enable land owners to rebuild, pay their land revenue and generally re¬ 
organize their business. In addition free grants from the Viceroy’s 
Fund totalling Its. 1,27,500 were made to X3lanters in serious financial 
difficulties. Finally free grants from the Viceroy’s Fund amounting 
to Its. 2',02,271 were given to 1,007 recipients for ])urposes otlier than 
house building. These grants were mainly for the assistance of legal 
practitioners and their (‘m])loyees who had suffered owing to the 
cessatioti of (^ases, to p(‘i-soiis thrown oul of employment owing to 
busint'ss Josser arising out of tiie eartlujuake, and to otht?rs who had 
be(‘n subjected to s(‘vere expenses of various kinds. 

'rii(^ issue of loans and grants on so extensive a scale was neees- Construc- 
sarily a matter requiring time and organization, meanwliile th*' 

})roblem of providing temi)()rary accommodation paiiiculaiiy in th{‘ permanent 
ruined towns before the a<lvent of the rains awaited solution, ll houses, 
was evident that the make-shift .shelters ])ut up by inhabitants them- 
selves, or tlie various kinds of gra.ss huts built by different relief 
societies would not be sufficient to stand ]>rolong(‘d spells of wet 
weatlier. It was therefore d<‘eide(l to construct col()ni(‘s of weather¬ 
proof liouses of a chca]) type ch*signed to last for about two years, 
sinc'O it was bN' no means c(*rtaiji that suflicdcnt pe/iriancin lioiises 
Would he rcconstj'ucted hy the rains of 1!)5M. Allotments from the 
Mayor of (hdeiitta’s lund wc've made to Ilistra.-l oflieei's o\it of wliieli 
the> built eolonies, styled the ^Mayor's colonies ”, at Darbhauga, 
]\lu/affarpur, Motihari and elsewlnu-e. Otlier semi-permaiient colo- 
nie.s W‘M'(^ financed I'rom the A’ieeroy's Fund to tlu' extent of Its. 11 
lacs. The most common typo of quarter was built with a corrugated 
iron roof <‘Ovm’ed with grass or tiles, with walls or bamboo covered 
with clay. At the smaller centres local mat(*riaLs were available, but 
for the larger colonies elaborate arrangements were necessary to 
obtain ade(]ua1e supiilies of corrugated iron, ballast, poles and 
bamboos. 

Large portions of the jirincipal towns in the earthquake area Town- 
had been completely destroyed; in Monghyr town for instance the op^atiMus. 
central bazaar collapsed so l ompletely that it was transformed into 
a gigantic rubble heap, piled 15 feet high and extending over 15 
acres. Conditions in Darbhanga were much the same on a smaller 
scale. It was suggested in certain quarters that these tovms should 
be rebuilt anew on modern lines, and the houses should be only of an 
earthquake-proof pattern. Tlie proposal, however, did not take into 
L555HD r 
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account the scanty financial resources of the majority of house¬ 
owners. Town planning therefore resolved itself mainly into 
devising means for widening roads in certain congested localities. 
Experience had shown lhat the greatest loss oT life occurred in 
localities v’here the roads and lanes were so narrow that the crowds 
of people escaping from the hous‘*s could ]iot reac'h a place of safety. 
Advice by Ihe hn\n engineers on the subject of building lx tier 
houses, and pani])hlets describing llie connnoner defects of existing 
forms of eonslriu'tion, Avith advice how they could be avoided, Avere 
made available 1o tbe public. For the recoustnictiou of Darhhaiiga 
an improvement Trust Avas formed and financed by tlie Maharaja 
who made a grant of Its. 5 lacs and a loan of Iis. 1) lacs. 


The 

organization 
of supplies. 


The problem of jumvidiiig sup])]ies of building materials on a 
scale altogether uiiprecedeiited has already been indicated. It was 
almost iiiipossi])le to forecast the rale of demand, but it Avas certain 


that unless special measures Avere taken prouLeering in building 
materials Avould occur. The probhun ])rcsented s]>ecinl difficulties in 
North Bihar Avhich is poorly served with external comuiuiucatioii.s. 
To meet tlie imimxliate demand for materials for the repair of bouses 
and construction of lem])orary shelters in tiie first month after the 
earthquake, District ofiicers laid in stocks of coirugated ij'on, ballast, 
poles, thatching grass, etc., at A’arious centres and sold tliem at conces¬ 
sion rate.s. At tliis stage it Avas thought advisable to cheapen the 
cost of such material. The raihvays alloAved goner()us freight conces¬ 
sions, Ooveriinumt furnished sal ])oles at a bare cost of (“xtraclion 
and su])])lies of bamboos and timber. The Tata Iron and Steel ('om- 
pany for a time supplied sheets at a special pricfs These mea.suros 
Avere necessary in tlu* (‘arly da as after the disastei*, but a.s time went 
on it became more imjiortant to .stimulate the regular trade in build¬ 
ing materials tlian to aim at jiroviding sucli materials at v(‘ry low 
prices. The policy of Government Avas then directed to maiiitaiiiing 
not an artificially Ioav ixinge of ])rice.s, hut the steadiiu*ss of prices 
at a level Avhich Avas reasonable from the ])()int of view of tiu* eou- 
suinors and A\x)uld at tlie same time, mcourage the development of 
private enterprise. A further problem, especially in North Bihar, 
w^as the })rovision of an adequate supply of bricks. Local brick- 
burners did not appear to be making arrangements to burn bricks 
on a scale at all adequate to meet the probable demand, nor even to 
be laying in a supply of brick-burning coal. Government purchased 
50,000 tons of brick-bUrning coal in August which was transported to 
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15 dumps adjacent to the princii)al brick fields. Arrangements were 
made to sell the coal to burners under an agreement which provided 
tliat the bricks should be sold to the i)ublic at a fixed rate. In order 
to ensure that a sup])ly of bricks for pennane]it reconstruction 
work should 1>(* e.(leqiiai(\ CoverniiKuil (*ntored into a sj)ecjal guar intee 
willi ])riekd;iirn('rs. Tlie amount whicli each brick-burner might 
reasonably hi* expected to burn at his own risk was (slnoalcd 
(jOV(‘i*ni)ieut guaranteed that, if he burni a specified additional 
(juanlity, Hiey 'would ]>urchase at a tbied ])i‘iee any portion of this 
addilional quantity whii'li la* w’as unable to sell In' the end of the 
season. I'lider this system Goveiuiment gave giiarante(‘s for the 
jiurehase (d* 72 miUion brieks at tlie different centres in Tirhut. 

The appeals U> the indfdc resulted in the colic-lion of about a ^^aiarita'ble 

crore of ru])(*(*s in tlu' major funds whiidi 'wa.s subscribed for Uie the workof 

reli(‘l‘ of sufferers. The generous response of the public in India relief 

societiGB 

aiul elsi'wlien* j^rovided resources which 'W(*re of inestimable value 
to alleviating llie suffering. Tlv‘y made possible the distribution of 
bel[) on a v(*ry largo scale. When the Viceroyks Fund was eh'.sed 
on t]i« l^^t of Oi'tobcr IDhl a total (»f Fs. bO,lG,()11 bad been subscribed. 

The fund was adiidnistered by a thmtral Foinmitlee a1 Xew Delhi, 
and the actual expenditure w’as direided by the local Committee at 
Patna. The whole dishur.sement remained in th^ liands of officers of 
Government. More than half tlie fund lias been spent on grants to 
help private' owmn’s to ctleet permanent iw-onstruction of their 
houses. One-sixth was spenl on semi-p<‘’anaieni1 leuislng in shelter 
the ])opnlntion during tlio laains, and the ’nalenie/* on dinritable relief, 
the iirovision of snp]>lies and other ilcnis. Tli<* ('ost of administra¬ 
tion was only Ps. .‘koOT. Tlie luo^t iuqiviaant ()i‘ the chaiatahle 
funds, after the \d(eroy\s Fund, is that raided in response to the 
appeal launched In' P>al)u Pajendra Prasad, tin* lender of the 
Congress ])arty in Bihar. The subscriptions up to the middle of 
Novemlier 19d4 amounted to Ps. 28.:>9,5Gr) in cash and Ps. 
in kind. The fund 'was administered by an organization styled ** The 
Bihar Central Relief Committee 'k The (kunmittee took a full share 
in tlie distribution of food, clothing and blankets immediately after 
the earthquake, and sent out a number of workers who engaged in 
rescue work, the provision of medical aid, the clearing of debris, and 
building of temporary grass huts. Tn resi)onse to a letter from Babu 
Rajendra Prasad Government gave him a full description of the 
problems arising out of the earthquake, they indicated the measures 
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which they proposed to take, and the manner in which the funds of 
the Committee could best be expended so as to supplement those 
measures. The published accounts up to the 30th September 1934 
showed that there wore balances amounting^ to Rs. 14,03,000, and 
advances totalling its. 1,37,000. Offices and equipment, stock, cycles 
and cars had absorbed Its. 1,28,000, and administration expenses 
Rs. 34,000. The balance, representing expenditure on actual relief 
to the ])u])lic was Us, 12,()0,0(K). At the end of the year a large 
portion of the snbscri])tions apparently remained unexpended. The 
Mayor of Calcutta ojxuied a s))ecial fund which ultimately amounted 
to Us. 41 lacs. Til consiillatioii with the local Government Us. 94,000 
were sjienl on tlu‘ (‘reetion of semi-])(‘rnian(‘nt lints. Us. oOlKK) were 
allotted for (he sinking of tube w'ells, and sums amounting to 
Rs. 1,15,000 Avere ])laeed at the disposal of His Excellency the 
Governor for exiiimditure on relief. Among the numerous other 
relief organizations Avhi(4i eolhvted funds and (‘ngaged in charitable 
aefivities may be mentioiUHl tlie Indian Ued Cross Society, (he Uain- 
krishna Mission, and tlie Memon Uelief Society, the Kalyaii Ural.* 
Sangha, tlie ]\IarAvari Earthquake Ueliet* Assoeiation, and the 
Distressed Cattle (\unmiltee. 

Tlie attitude of the local ])ress was friendly. Tin* editors pub- 
lislied all iii.‘ittei‘s \\!>i(di (Ik'n- w('re i‘(*(juest(*(l to publish and were 
nearly ahvays ready to give jirominence to corned ions of ])ublished 
ma.tt(‘r wdiiili |)r()V(Ml to be iuaceuratis Among newspa])ers outside 
the Provinee ])articular1y those wliicli represiuted the more* (‘xtrmiie 
school of ])olities, t‘iert‘ was a disiiosition to luisrcqirosent the measures 
taken by official agene’u's, and to mak(‘ political capital (‘ut of tlie 
situation. 14ie attitude of the leaders of })ublie ojiinion in Pihar 
Avas one of* full eoof>ei-ation wdth Government, and there W7is a very 
general recognition that the situation W’as being handled in an 
efficient manner. Tlirougboiit tin* o])eralions leading men of all 
sliades of opinion coo])erated frindy and effectiA^ely with each other 
and Avith Government. There aaus an absence of car])ing (criticism 
and a general feeling that in the face of an unexampled catastrophe 
Avhich had befallen P>ihar, political controversies should be forgotten 
and all should unite in the Avork of restoration. The Legislative 
Council shoAved the same attitude, and Bills to facilitate the issue of 
loams for house-building and to amend the Municipal Act to suit the 
new circumstances, and 1o constitute an Improvement Trust for 
Darbhanga, were passed by the Council. 



CHAPTER III. 

Problems of Defence and Emigration. 


In this (Miai)ter on-lain onlslaiulijijir e\eiits will be deseribecl Scope of 
connected with India’s defence and inb-rnal security, administration 
of the Army and the })(»sitioii of Indians in the Dominions and 
Colonies. 

On the North-West Frontier, military and air force operations Troubles 
wen* n(*r*essita1ed in the Ihijaiir country owin<^ to an afritator who 
appeared in the village of Kolkai and was re})()rted to be indulging 
in intrigiK* In ('ooperation with ^Muhammad Tahir, a wunsJii of the 
Klian of Khar. To prev(*nt uni-est amongst the frontier tribes, the 
Ge/crnment of India ordcn-d notices to ])e dropped on all the chief 
centres of Ila.jaur, warning the people that, unless these* Iwe men 
W(*rc* handed over by the ‘29th duly, sueh aetion as was considered 
necessary, by air or land, would ])e laken against them. As the men 
w’ere not liaiuled over bv 11i(* date fixed and their barliourers main¬ 
tained a defiant- attitude, w’arnmg notices were dropped on Kotkai 
instrneting the inhabitants to remove their w*omen and children as 
the village would b(* bombed. Tlie village was aeeordingly bombed 
betw^(*en the 1st and tin' dlli of August. .M(‘an1ime in the event of 
land operations beeoming necessary in the Ihijaur country, it was 
decided to rebuild a bridge over the Ihinjkora Diver wdiieh had been 
w’aslied aw'a>' l^y a flood, and on tlie ITtli August, an infantry brigade 
was s(ni1 to Dalanibat to cover the eonsiriietion of a temporary 
bridge. During tin* lattei* ball* of August the Ihijauris ex])elled the 
two Avanled men from their territory, and the brigade Avas conse¬ 
quently witlidra.wui after the eoinpletion of tlie temporary bridge at 
Balambat on tin* (itb Se])1ember. 

The disturbances in ilohmand territory, wdiieh lasted from the 
end of July to the end of September 1983, owed tlieir inception to 
longstanding jealousies Avhieh existed betAveen the Upper and LoAver 
Molnnands. During 1982, the rp])er Molimands threatened on 
various occasions to attack the TIalimzai, a LoAver ]\Iohmand tribe 
on the border of the U])per Mohmand territory. These threats 
culminated in a raid into Ilalirazai territory in April. Further raids 
were only averted liy a proclamation that Government w^ould protect 
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the Halimzai by force if the threatened attack materialised. In July 
1933, the murder of an Upper Mohmand by a lower Mohmand in the 
Gandao Valley served fis an excuse for the Upper Mohmands to 
attack the Halimzai. The real motive for the attack, however, was 
partly to pay off old scores and partly to induce the Lower Mohmands 
to sever their connection with Government. The first attack was 
beaten off by the llalimzais, but only after a number of their villages 
had been burnt. The Upper Mdimands then concentrated in greater 
force, and their hostile intentions being established Government 
decided to intervene. Two iiifantry brigades, with the Koyal Air 
Force coo])crating, were despatched into the Gandao to protect the 
Lower IMohmands in fulfilment of the undertalving given the previous 
year and to cover the construction of a motor road so that help could 
be sent more rapidly in the future. Every effort was made to come 
to a peaceful agreement with the Upper Mohmands and on the 12th 
September a jirga of the latter accepted Government ^s terms. By 
the 25th September the lashka^'s had disai)peared, and by the 3rd 
October the troops were back in their peace stations. The construc¬ 
tion of the road which was comi)let(*d to Yusuf Khel in Halimzai 
territory by the 24th September cannot but have a civilising effect 
on all the Mohmand tribes by increasing intercourse bfdween ti*ibal 
territory and the settled districts, and by faeililatiiig trade; from 
the military point of view it will ])i‘rmit of the ra])id desi)atch of a 
force in support of tli(» assur(‘d clans, sliould such assistance again 
be('ome necessary. 

In last y(*ar's r(‘poi*t meiilion was .math* of the incursions into 
Khost in February 1933, of bands of Wazirs and Mahsnds in 
syrajuitliA' willi di.saffecled elements on Hie Afglian side of tlie 
Durand line. As a result of eontinnous pro])aganda by the same 
agitator who had been largely instrumental in fomenting the trouble 
during February 1933, some small parties of Tori Kliel Wazirs from 
the Sbaldu airain (U-ossed the border into Kbost at the beginning of 
Septern])er 1933. Immediate and effective action was taken to 
prevent the spread of the movement. Scouts moved into the Shaktii, 
supported by the Ttazmak Column, and all those knowm to have been 
implicated in the Khost incursion of February and March, 
including relatives of the absentees, were arrested. The hou.se and 
tower of the leader were demolished, hostages were taken, and the 
column commenced its withdrawal. No o])position was encountered 
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until the final march into Razmak on the 7th September, 'vvhen a 
party of tribesmen took advantage of the very broken and thickly 
wooded country to get inside our piquet line and fire on the column; 

Captain T. R. Evans of the 4|15th Punjab Regiment was killed and 
two Indian other ranks wounded. The operation had the immediate 
effect of compelling the return of 'those who had left for Afghan 
territory. The tribesmen were not slow to mark the determination 
of Government not to ])ermit a recurrence of the events of February. 

The inenrsionists were themselves arrested on return, and not released 
until they had deposited security rifles to vouch for future good 
behaviour. Tljis operation was also valuable in opening the Shaktu 
Valley to troops for the first time since the occupation of Waziristan. 

Tliis area, though enclosed by the Razmak circular road, is particularly 
lawless, shared, as it is, between the Wazirs and the Mahsuds; and 
being comparatively close to the settled districts, affords an easy 
harbourage to malcontents and raiders. 

Within file limits of India the additional garrison of one British Internal 
and six Indian battalions continued to be maintained in Bengal. Ben^ 

It will be recalled that these units had been stationed in different 
centres of Bengal in the summer of 1932, in consequence of the 
increasing terrorist activities in the Province. The garrison has 
undoubtedly done much to improve the situation. 

It VMS found ]iossil)Ie to withdraw the la^t of the Imperial Alwar. 
troops, which had been sent to Alwar in January 1933, by the middle 
of August 1933. Since their withdrawal everj^thing has remained 
quiet in the Stale. 

In the field of military administration, some interesting progress The Army, 
and changes were madt' in the direction of equipment, mechanization Equipment 
and organization. Exp(*rinn‘nts arc continually being made with 
new patterns of equipment, a number of which, after full trial, are 
introduced into the .service. Only in this way can the Army keep 
pace with the latest dcvehqunents in warlike stores or in articles 
common also to civil life such as transport A^ehicles, and thereby 
ensure the economical maintonance of the defence forces. The out¬ 
standing re-equipment measure of this period has been the introduc¬ 
tion of the Viekers-Berthier gun in cavalry units. The first balcli 
of these iruns has been received, and plans have also been made to 
substitute it for the Lewis gun in infantry units. With a view to 
cutting down transport requirements in war, a system of oil cooking 
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IS hit rodlu*eel. This will reduce by 75 per cent the weight of 

fuel to be supplied daily on active service. Other important items 
of equipment under trial or experiment are various types of smoke- 
producing weapons, wireless apparatus, artillery tractors, trailers, 
liglit cars, and a new rifle. 

The two medium brigades of tlie Itoyal Artillery were re¬ 
organized. Wli(‘re previously a medium brigad(^, It. A., consisted of 
one battery of four guns (60 pounders) and tliree batteries of four 
guns (6 inch howitzers) each, under tlie new organization it consists 
oi* a i»rigade lleavhiuarters, one battery of four guns (60 pounders) 
and two batteries of six guns ((5 inch howitzeu-s) each. Thus these 
brigadts retain their etfectivc*^ gun power, but certain economies have 
been made in transpoi*t aiid personiud. 

Debra Dun became the ])ermanent headquarters of the Meerut 
district which previously had been located at Meerut during the 
winter and aj Danikhet during tlie summer. Tlu* present arrange¬ 
ment is niore satisfactory from tllie training and intiM'ual security 
point of \ iew, and obviates the move of 1li(‘ lieadcpiartin's twice a 
year. 

During the Bihar eartlupiake of January troops and stores 

were placed at the disposal of the (lovernment of Biliar and Orissa 
and detachments of Sappm-s and i\Iiners proceeded immediately to 
tin* d('vast-at(*(l area to nmder assistance. 

During the year under review, si.\ty-s(*ven cadets (thirty-four 
through the competitive examination and thirty-three from the ranks 
of the Indian Army, including the Auxiliary Force, India, and the 
Indian Ti'rritorial Force;, were admilted into tlu* Indian ^Military 
Academy, Debra Dim, to he trained for commissions in tlu* Indian 
Land Forces. The excess of seven over tin* normal intake of sixty 
cadets was du(‘ to the necessity of replacing four who were with¬ 
drawn and three wlio were removed from the Academy during the 
year. Ten candidates from the Indian States Forces wore also 
admitted. The deficiency of ten in tlu* normal intake of twenty 
cadets of this category was due to the fact that fully qualified 
candidates in suflieient numbers were not forthcoming from the Indian 
States. 

Detailed proposals were accepted for the formation in 1935 of 
** A Field Brigade of the Indian Eegiment of Artillery. This unit 
will consist of a Brigade Headquarter and four Batteries. Volunteers 
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from other arms, to toi-m a iiiieleus of warrant officers and 
non-commissioned officers to*- llie new Indian J>ri^ade, are at present 
attacli(!d to llie 14th h4(‘Ui Ih\g:i.:e for training. Tlie 141 ji Field 
Urigade is itself due for Iransi'r to Iho liu];erial Pislablislmieiit in 
January 193;*) and will not be replaced in India by a Field Jlrigade 
of tJie Jloyal Artillery. TIjium* Indian King's ^ ^)lllnll^sioll(*d oliicers, 
who are attached to units of the lioyal Artillc-ry in India will be 
transl'errc-d lo “A’' Indian 1 ield r>rigacb*, aiul llii' n-.st of tlio 
officers Inquired WjU be proviib'd by volunlet rs rroin amongst otlicers 
of the lioyal Artillery, wlio will be replaced gradually by ljulian 
officers as they become available from the Indian ^Military Acadimiy. 

44k‘ arrangement i\no‘A\ji tiie slalnliscai military budget wljieli The 

PTl^D 

was introdiK-ed jii Ib'JS :!!) I;a> be(m fully <I(‘s('ril)ed in j)rt‘ViOU‘' ggrYices' 
reports. The original intention was to '^tabi^us(^ the budget for a Budget. 
])eriod (d‘ four years (uulijig 11)31-32 at an annual tignre of l\s. 55 
c*ror(‘s i)i IIk^ liope of liuaneiim* an urgently recpiired r(‘-e(juipment 
programuK' ami tli(‘i-(‘aft(‘r si‘curing a rednclion in tie- si/e of the 
budget. Ill l!)21)-3(), it ^^as deeided to extend the ])eriod ol* stabilisa¬ 
tion u]) to 1332-33 at a rimiiecai lignre and in 1!)3>0-:>1 the ])eri()d \vas 
further exi ended to 1333-34 at a still lower tignre. l>y means of 
retrenchments, postponeinenl of tiie n‘-e(iiiipmeiit ()rogramme and 
the cinergeney cut in pay, the defence bndgid for 1332-33 was 
reduced to Ivs. Ki.tio erniV'^, <‘xelnsive ol* lis. 3 laxlis I'oi- tlie expan¬ 
sion of the Indian Territorial Force. The budget for 1333-:>4 wbieli 
allowed for certain fni-thm’ retrenehments and the partial i‘i*stora¬ 
tion of tlie emerg(mey cut in pay was tixed at lls. lb. 12 ei-ores 
exclusive of Rs. H laklis for the expansion of the Iknn-itorial Force. 

The estimate of Ks, 46.12 erores was reduced in the eoin*>e nf the 
year to Us. 44.34 erores mainly as a result of tie* (*ontribution Irom 
Ilis IMajesty's (Toverinnent, wdiieli resulted from the re]K>rt of what 
is commonly knowni as tlie Fa])it:ition Rate Tribunal, briefly d(‘seribed 
below\ 

In 1332, His ^Majesty’s (lovenmieiit in agreement w'ith the Capitation 
Government of India, appointed an advisory Tribunal under the Tribunal 
Chairmanshi]) of Sir Robert Garran, lately Solicitor-General to the 
Commonw^ealth Government of Australia, to consider (piestions aris¬ 
ing out of the incidence of the cost of India’s defence expenditure, 
with special reference to the charges, knowm as the Capitation charges, 
m*ade by tlie War Office and Air jMinistry in connection wnth the 
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raising and training of British troops for service in India. Two 
members of the Tribunal \vere nominated by His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and tAVO by the Government of India. The Tribunal assembled 
ill London in November 1932 and submitted its report to tlie Prime 
Minister in January 1933. After careful consideration, His Majesty's 
Government and the Government of India agreed to accept those 
recommendations of the Tribunal which were unanimoas, and to act 
on the recommendations of the majority wliere the conclusions were 
not unanimous. This involved acceptance by the Government of India 
of Capitation cliarges calculated in accordance with the Tribunal’s 
suggestions as a legitimate charge against Indian revenues, and the 
payment to India of a sum from British revenues towards the cost 
of India's defence expenditure. It was estimated that, wlien certain 
adjustments had been made, the net result would be a gain to India 
of £1,417,000 a year. The report of the Tribunal and the decisions 
reached were made public on the 20th December 1933. 

The establishment of the Royal Air Force in India remained at 
a strength of eight Squadrons and one Bomber Transport Flight. 
The budget estimate for 1933-34 was fixed at Rs. 1,58.69 lakhs. 

During the period covered by this report, aircraft of the Royal 
Air Force in India have floAAm 1,042 hours on operations. Between 
July and October 1933, the Squadrons under No. 1 (Indian) Group, 
Royal Air Force, were employed in Mohmand territory" in cooperation 
with the military forces covering tlie road-making operations in that 
area, and in Bajaur in connection with the refusal of tribesmen to 
surrender certain individuals who liad been fomenting trouble. As 
a re.sult of an attack })y the Afghan Ghilzais on a party of the 
Tochi Scouts in Jaiiuary 1934, tlie Royal Air Force detaclied flight, 
stationed at Miranshah, carried out reconnaissances in Waziristan in 
cooperation with the Tochi Scouts and helped in dispersing the 
Ghilzais. No. 5 (Army Cooperation) Squadron cooperated with 
detachments of tlie Chagai Levy Corps on the Kalat-Sind Frontier, 
where they were engaged in rounding up a gang of dacoits. A flight 
of No. 31 (Army Cooperation) Squadron was Bvice despatched from 
Quetta to Fort Sandeman as a precautionary measure against any 
incursions by the Afghan Ghilzais. No lashkars appeared, but 
reconnaissance flights were made along the frontier and over the 
Militia Posts. In addition to the normal training occupations, the 
Royal Air Force undertook three special long distance exercise flights. 
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On the 25th October 1933, five Hart aircraft visited Gilgit; a 
flight of No. 27 (Bomber) Squadron flew from Kohat to Rangoon 
in December 1933; and a flight of No. 11 (Bomber) Squadron from 
Risal])ur to Singapore in February 1934. On the two last men¬ 
tioned exercises liie flights were aecom})anied by a twin engined air¬ 
craft from llic Bomber Transport PTiglit, Lahore. Tlie Royal Air 
Force eoo])oratcd with the Survey of India and completed the survey 
of AVaziristan, Black Mountain and Land! Kotal areas. Finally 
mention must be made of the Moth aircraft which went to Patna in 
Biliar on tlie 24th Januaiy 1934 to assist the local Government in 
reconnoitring the area aflected by the earthquake. 

The first unit of the Indian Air Force was formed at Karachi 
on the 1st April 1933, consisting of a nucleus of Squadron Head¬ 
quarters and one complete flight of four aircraft. The necessary 
British officers and airmen for duty as instructors were attached to 
the unit from its formation. The flight was trained in army 
cooperation duties and took ])art in Sind (Independent) Brigade 
Area exercise in January and February 1934. Two officers out of 
the five previously commissioned to the General Duties Branch were 
killed in a flying accident in Sind in September 1933. Four cadets 
conifileted tlnor course at tlie Royal Aiv Foree College. Cranwell, they 
were gazetted to the General Duties Branch, and were attached to 
Royal Air Foi’ce units in England. The total number of cadets at 
Cranwell at the (dose of the year was five. Tlie training of apprentice 
mec'hanics and other classes of airmen Avas continued throughout the 
year. 

The Inflian Navy (Discipline) Bill, wdiieh %vas rejected by the 
Indian Legislature in 1928, \vas reintroduced in the Legislative 
Assembly, and a motion for circulation for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion was accepted. The most important result of the passing of 
the Bill, tliougli an indir/^ct one, is the raising of the status of the 
Royal Indian JMarine to that of a Navy, and its emergence as the 
Senior Indian Service. One (*adet from the Indian JMercantile JMarine 
Training Ship ‘‘ Dufferin Avas selected for appointment to the 
Royal Indian JMariin* and lias been sent to England for training. 
There are three Indian officers (one in the executive, and two in the 
engineer branch) serving in the Royal Indian Marine and eleven 
cadets under training in the United Kingdom—four for the executive, 
and seven for the engineer branch. 
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During; the year a new slooj) was under construction in the 
United Kingdom to replace the obsolete Patrol Craft “ Baluchi 
The new sloop will be named “ Indus ’’ and will carry as her main 
armament two Q. U. 4.7" guns. 

The rest of this ChajUer will contain a brief account of the main 
events concerning the ])osition of Jiidian.s abroad. Mention vas made 
in the last report ol* the Transvaal Asiatic Ijand Tenure Act Com¬ 
mission, and llie tkdonization Eiujuiry Committee ajjpoiiited by the 
(Knernment of the Ciiion of South Africa. Th(‘ former had not 
com[)l(ded its work at the end of the \'(*ar and tin* (Jo\'ernm(*nt of 
India were still awaiting its n'port. The report of Ihe (h)louiza- 
tion Enquiry Committee was j)ublished simultaneously in India and 
South Africa on the 2nd July IhJt. The jnain ret'omniendation of 
the Committee was that further investigation as to the successful 
ojteratioii of a colonization sclieme miglil advantageously be made l)y 
a joint Commission in l»riti^h North Borneo, British New Cuini'a and 
British Cuiana. The Covernimmt of India, a Tier carefully examin¬ 
ing opinion expressed on the report, both in India and in South 
Africa, and after consulting the Standing Emigration Committee of 
the Indian Legislature*, communicated th(‘ir A’iews to the Union 
Oov(‘rnment towards tin* clos(» of tin* year 

Cmmij)loymeni among Indians in Natal, which was noted in last 
year’s re])ort, showed no ai)i)reciable improveimuit and tin* Durban 
(h)rporation and Pietermaritzburg ]\lunici])ality, willi tin* Indp of a 
subsidy from the TTiion Government, continued the reli(*f granted to 
,300 and to bO Indians respectively. 

The Agent in South Africa has })een making persistent emh'avours 
to olilain mort* edm^ational facilities e’em‘i*ally for Indians in the 
Union and fiarticularly in Natal. For various reasons a])parently 
chiefly financial, tlie Natal administration has liitherto proved 
difficult to move, though in a few cases concessions hav(‘ been made. 
During tlie current financial year, however, a sum of £10,000 in 
addition to the Union Government subsidy, lias lieen set aside for 
Indian education in Natal. The Union Government have also further 
increased the grant for Indian classes in technical education. Tn the 
Transvaal, facilities for secondary education have been made available 
for the first time to Indian students in Johannesburg. 

In the other Dominions the position of Indians showed no 
material change. It is, however, gratifying to note that in Western 
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Australia a welcome move was recently taken. Here alone of all the 
States of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Constitutioji and 
Electoral Acts disqualify, among others, a native of Asia from being 
registered as an elector for the Assembly. In order to bring Western 
Australia into line with the other States in regard to this niaiter, 
a Bill has been introduced which seeks to remove the disability, so 
far as Indians n^sident there ar<^ concerned. 

As regards East Africa, it will be remembered that as the result Kenya, 
primarily of the decision of IIis Majesty’s Govej*nment to statid by 
the findings of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on East 
Africa, Aviiicli were 1o llie effect that the control of ilis Majesty's 
Gfuernnumt iji liie riiited Kingdom must remain unimpaired, and 
that an official Jiiajority must he retained in the Ken}'a Legislative 
Council, the Indian (*ommunity had, by tli(‘ entry of its i‘epresentatives 
into the Legislative i'ouneil, without irrejudice to its jrreference 
for tin* prhnciple ot* a common electoral roll, ‘shown a disj)osition to 
tak(‘ a share once again ni 1h(‘ political life of K(*nya. This decision 
w’as w(*]<*omed on all sid(*s. Knim'ni's that a promim^nt Eurojiean 
settler iiad had secret ('onvei‘sations with the Secretaj-y of State for 
the Colonies and that tin* balance of jrower miglit lie npset. caused 
SOUK* alarm amongst tlie locml Indians, whieh was further inlen'>ifieil 
])%■ a iiio\’enient amoiig.-t ^h(* Kurop(*an srtth*i's in favour of the 
afipoiiitneent of a f’iuame (’ommittee with widi* powers of financial 
con'rol on ^^lli(*ll iion-oflii i.d EuropeaTis slioidd prepoiulerale. 
Prot(*.sts aiz’ainst any such chaime were mafle and demands for 
increasing lln* Indian r(*pre-.entati()n in the K(*nya L(‘gis]alive Council, 
and for replacing the present eomiiiunal elec'torates by a ‘j'“n(*ral 
eh*<'torate weri* revived. Jnijuiries made \)y the Government of 
India on receipt of repiavsontations from Africa, eli('it(*d tlie faed 
that tie* (d’ St.Mt* foi* lie* (%>l()ni(*s had reiteiaate'd the inten¬ 

tion oj‘ Ilis Maj(*sty's Government to stand by tlie findings of the 
Joint Select Commi1t(*e on East Africa. While, therefore, there has 
been no change in the direction indicated above, the a])pointment of 
a Slandin ‘4 Pina ita* Committee with an ofTicial majority was 
announ(*(* 1 towaia! the enil of July The Indian eommunitj' 

is rej)resented on this Committee l)y one memlier. Apart from the 
qm'stion rif (‘onstiIutional changes, a question wJiieli has been causing 
concern to tlie Indian community in Kenya, is tliat of legislation to 
control the marketing of native produce. Such legislation already 
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exists in Tanganyika and Uganda, and in July 1934 the text of a 
Bill to control and regulate the nuirl;eting of native produce was 
published. Jiricfly, the Bill seeks to regulate the selling and buy¬ 
ing of nn{i\{' produce by sivdi iiiethods a j limiting the number of 
licences, ainl confining sales to specified localities so as to ensure 
control over (piaiity. Jn view of tlie apprehensions of the Indian 
community in ivgard to the proposcil measure, the Government of 
India deputed ]\Ir. K. l\ S. IMeiion, l.(!.S, to inquire into the probable 
effect upon Indian interests of marketing legislation in 'Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Kenya. i\lr. ]\leiion\s report was received towards the 
close of the year and as a result of re[)resentatious made by the 
GovernmeJit of India, tlie postponement of the introduction of the 
measure was secured pending eoasidera;ion by Jli.s J\]ajedy\s Ciovei'n- 
ment of the representation. 

In Zanzihiir. Mr. Menon was d(qHit(‘d to in(]uire into the situation 
which had arisen as a result of certain Decrees, wdiich the Indians 
resident in the Protectorate alhged liad been ])assed wuthout adequate 
prior discussion of tlieir j)Ossil)lc efl'cct on tlic Indian business com¬ 
munity. Tlio most imj)ortaut of these D('crecs an* the Alienation 
of Land (Pestrictiou and Kvidcnc'e) Decree, 1931, and the Clove 
Grow'ers’ As.socialion Decree. 1934. The former, which is designed 
to check the growth of iiulebtednoss among the Arabs and Africans 
and tlie (‘ 0 iLM‘(jU(*n 1 t(*nd(‘ncy for land to ]>ass out (d their bands, 
X)roliib!ts tin* jx i’mancnt alienation (>f L'lid by mcmb(*rs of those races 
without the previous saindion of tlu* British Kesidemt. The latter 
I)ractically confers a monojioly of the clove o.xport trade to the Clove 
Growm-s’ Associ«atioi*, and centains jirovisions ('xem])1ing that body 
from tlie payment of stamj) duties and olhiu' Govtumment fees. 
Mr. IMenon’s report was still under con.‘-id(*ration at tin*, close of the 
period under review. 

The revival of tlie tea and riibl)er industries, Avhieh was men¬ 
tioned in last year’s report, showed further progress during the year 
1934. An international scheme for restricting the output of rubber 
was agre(*d to by the principal rubber producing countries and was 
brought into force with efTect from the Ist June 1934. This resulted 
in a substantial rise in the price of rubber and the revival of work 
on estates. The demand for labour increased and recruitment in 
South India for estates in Ceylon went on briskly. A decision was 
also reached on the question of resuming assisted emigration to 
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MaJaya, which was pending at the close of 1933. Since there was 
a demand for labour in Malaya, and a desire to go there among 
prospective emigrants in Madras, the Grovernment of India, in 
consultation with the Government of Madras and the Standiug 
IGniigratioii Committee of the two Houses of the Indian Ijegislature, 
decideil to reopen emigration on the following conditions. Fresh 
emigration should be restricted to 20,000 during the first year; an 
emigrant sliould be repatriated free any time within two yea i s of 
his arrival in Mala^^a on such reasonable grounds as ill-liealth, 
unsuitability of work, ill-treatment and inability to find work at 
standartl rales of wages. Fven after the c^xpiration of two years, 
rejiatriation should be allowed on siifficient grounds. The Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioner for Malaya in iVIadras should sujiply to the local 
Go\'eriiinent monthly reiiort'^ oi ("I'diiln is o'* e!n|)h>\ inc'Mt, and the 
statrrnenl of infornialion snpjilied to intending emigrants should be 
corrected as frequently as cireiimstance.s moy require. The conditions 
were accepted by the IMalayan Ooverinuent and assisted emigration 
was resumed in IMay 1934. Kecent reports from the Agent of the 
Government of India sliow that therc^ continues to lie a demand for 
labour and that the rates of wages are improving steadily. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

The total area of India as eoniputed for purposes of a^rieiiltairal 
survey is 1,161'^' million acres, of whieli over (ili? million acres con¬ 
stitute llritisli territoiy. Of the latter rather less than 145t million 
acres ^vere not available for cuUivation durin" the year under report 
owing to the land being barren, or iiiicullurable, or covered by water, 
roads, buildings, etc. A I'urther S9 million acres are covered iiv 
forest. (d‘ the balance* available for cultivation, fallows accoujited 
for 47.4 million a(M*es, and Ibo.b million acres w(*r(‘ (4ass(*d as nn- 
eulturabh* waste, i.r., lands Avhi(4i have never been cultivated or have 
been abandoned, 'fin* n(‘t area in Ibitisli India actually s(nvn with 
crops during lh4d-‘>4 A\as :I‘)2 million acres, oi* which 7)0.5 million 
a(*res was iringatetl, IT lands ^\hich (anried more than on(* i-rop 
during tlie vear are iakem as separali* area<, tin* total area sown was 
2(37 million acres, an iner(‘ase o‘‘ 7 million acres ovci- 10.‘)2- )'k F<M)d 
crops o('('upi<'d 2171 million acix*^ and otlr r ('rops lOo million a<M'es. 
Food urains. n<’ , ct'reals and |)ulscs ()"C'ni)ied 20(3 mii!io]i acr(‘s. or 
77 per ((‘id of tin* area .‘'Own. aiid dher j’ood ciops including sugar, 
spices, frnils and vegetables S iiiilhon aeie-. or 0 pen* cent nf lie* folal. 

I'lu' r(‘por+s oi' tin* provnnd.il Agricultural l)ei)arrments for 
]9d‘)-‘>4 iieai* witness to tin* inei-(*a'sed attiuilion given to aga-ieultural 
])rop/igjnda, as well as to tin* hett<*r organization of d(*monstrations 
of ifUnroAcd methods. Jn most rrovi7ie(‘s th(*re hav(* h(*en fiulher 
de\ eloimieiit s in tin* arrang(*nients fo?- tin* sufiply of improv(*d s(*ed 
and in the organization for its pioduetion. In India wdierc* an almost 
inei*(*dihly large amount of human labour, compared to other eonn- 
tri('s, is devoted t(7 the ])rodiietion of erojis, it is obviously essential 
both tliat the effieiemey of production should be raised and that tlie 
actual lev(*l of ])roduction ])er acre should he high in order to give 
the ])(*asant a larger return for his labour. In anoth(*r direction an 
important effort has been made to im]7rove the conditions under 

*^Tliis figure is takni from ‘ Agricultural Statistics of India, 1931-32 
Volume 1, the latest final statistics available. 

tTlie statistics given in this j)aragraph relate to the year 1033 34 and 
arc taken from ‘ British . India—Agricultural Statistics, 1033-34 (Provi- 
aional) \ 
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which Indian agricultural produce is marketed by the setting up, 
under the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, of a definite 
agricultural marketing organization. Towards the close of the agri¬ 
cultural year 1933-84, Mr. Livingstone of the English Ministry of 
Agriculture was appointed Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Research Council and a scheme of work to be carried out in collabo¬ 
ration with the various Provinces and States has been worked out. 

Thus effect was given to anotlier of the major recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture and of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee. Tlie inirtKlucIion into general ciiltiv^ation of 
improv(*d .strains of crops still forms the nio.st prominent feature of 
th(* woT'k of Agricultural Departmenis. It is not possible to give 
the total area undei* inj{}rowd crops owing* to tlie difficulty of ascer¬ 
taining tile ‘‘ natural spread ”, hut the ascertained area under 
improved varieties in Prilish India now exf'eeds 16 million acres. 

The area under im])roveJ varieties ol* sugarcane is now over 2 million 
acres or 63^ per ('cnt of the whole. Fairly eompl(‘te figures arc* alr.o 
available for eolton, and tlu* ar(*a under improved strains is now 
known to be nearly 4 million acres. 

The most imiiortant single crop in India as well as the most Rice, 
important food crop is rice which in 1933-34 occupied 83 million 
acres witli an estimated yield 30,^63.000 tons compared to 82 million 
acres and 30,6r)r),0n0 tons in 1932-33. Exports during the 3 "ear 
amounted to 1,744,000 tons of which 1,527,000 tons were from Burma 
as against l,cS87,000 tons and 1,657,000 tons respeeti\ely in 1932-33. 

In Burma and the United Provinces with only slight variations in 
area Ihe yields greatly exceeded those of 1932-33, while the yields in 
Ihmgal and Assam were substantially reduced due to a less favourable 
season. India proper consumes more rice than she produces and 
annually takes substantial quantities from Burma ; the imports of 
rice and paddy for 1933-34 being 1,789,000 tons as compared to 
1,046,000 tons in 1932-33. Exports of cleaned unbroken rice to the 
United Kingdom increased to 39.579 Ions as compared to 37,343 tons 
in 1932-33 and 26,564 tons in 1931-32 consequent on the Ottawa 
preference. These exports consisted partly of high quality Burma 
rice and partly of the fine Bengal rice known in the trade as 
Patna ” (more correctly “ Patnahi ” or “ Patnoi ”). For the 
United Kingdom and continental markets better quality rices are 
needed and the progress made with the production of improved types 
in Burma is consequently of importance. Three Burma rice exhibits 
I.555HD € 
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secured prizes at the World Grain Conference and Exhibition held 
at Regina (Canada) in July 1933. The '' Emmata improved 
strains mentioned in last year’s report continue to fetch encouraging 
premiums, and shipments were made to the London market with 
satisfactory results. In Madras the area under improved depart¬ 
mental strains of paddy increased from half a million to about 800,000 
acres, and several new strains were evolved which combine heavier 
yielding qualities with increased resistance to disease. In Bengal, 
work at the central research station at Dacca was mainly concerned 
with the rigorous testing by inodern statistical methods of new 
improved strains. At Bankura and C!binsura the two stations 
financed from the grants made by the Empire Marketing Board and 
tlie Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, work was continued 
on the high quality rices of Western Bengal including Patnai ” 
rice at Chinsura. In Bihar and Orissa a grant from the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has enabled a pro])er botanical 
survey of the rices of the Province to be undertaken and rice-breed¬ 
ing work is in progress at the central research station at Sabour, at 
Cuttack in Orissa and at Ranchi in (Hiola Nagpur. At Sabour the 
mineral and water requirements of various strains of ])addy are 
being studied. The area under rice in the Central Provinces in 
1933-31 was 6,881,000 acres of which 468,000 acres were under 
improved varieties. At tlie Rai])ur rice research station which was 
e.stablished with the aid of a grant from the Imj)erial Council of 
Agricultural Research, a comprehensive botanical study of the rices 
of the Province and a ‘ genetical ’ survey of the rice soils has been 
in progress. At the Nagina Rice Research station in the TTnited 
Provinces research has been mainly directed to the production oP a 
more profitable type of rice for the Sarda Canal tract, and this 
has involved the study of hybrids between the enclosed ear type 
(sailii) which is practically immune to tlie Rice Bug, and heavier 
yielding high quality types. 

The three major millets, namely, juar, hajra and ragi^ occupied 
38 million acres during the year under report. Considerable progress 
has been made of late years in the improvement of this important 
group of food-grains. In Madras successful re.sults have been 
obtained from field trials of new types of juar (Sorghum) and ragi 
(Eleusive corocana). In the Central Provinces the area under 
improved strains of juar was approximately the same (138,000 acres) 
as in 1932-33. Plant-breeding work on the improvement of hajra 
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(Pennisetum typhoideum) is in progress in several Provinces and 
several selections are now undergoing yield trials. In Bombay and 
Madras special attention is being paid to drought-resistant strains of 
jMQ/r and hajra in connection with the scheme of experiments on 
' dry-farming ' financed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

The area under wheat in India in 1933-34 was 36 million acrc.s Wheat, 
and the estimated production was 9,358,000 tons compared to 33 
million acres and 9,452,000 tons in 1932-33. The increases in area 
occurred principally in the Punjab, where the average almost 
equalled the record (11,321,000 acres) of 1929-30 ,* in the United 
Provinces and in Sind where extension of irrigation accounted for a 
considerable increase. No exports or imports of any importance took 
place as the import duty of Rs. 2 per cwt. was continued. Full 
details of the area under improved varieties of wheat have not j^et 
been reported but it exceeded seven million acres of wdiich 4,168,000 
acres were in the Punjab. In the Punjab the selection Punjab SA 
has become the standard type in several districts and is grown on 
2i million acres. In the United Provinces the Pusa wheats pre¬ 
dominate, but Punjab 8A has been found successful in some of the 
'western districts. In the Central Provinces, the area under improved 
wheats was 478,000 acres—a small increase on the previous year. 

For the main wheat-producing area in the north of that Province, 
the great need is for rust-resistant and early-maturing wheats with 
higher yielding capacity. Four new typas show great promise and 
are now undergoing multiplication. In Sind, special attention is 
being paid to quality in view of the future importance of the export 
trade. It is of interest to note that Pusa 111 which was shown by 
milling and baking tests to be a strong wheat of high quality equal 
to Manitoba, yielded well in Sind. Breeding work was continued at 
Pusa and at the Botanical substation at Karnal, and a number of 
promising new hybrids were undergoing trials and tests for milling 
quality. 

These food-grains which collectively occupy some 42 million acres Pulses, 
annually in British India are exceedingly important to Indian agri¬ 
culture both as providing the bulk of the proteids in the diet of a 
predominantly vegetarian population, and also since their use in 
rotation provides one of the principal means of maintaining soil 
fertility. The most important individual pulse is gram which 
occupied 16^ million acres in British India in 1933-34. Work on the 
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improvement of this crop is in progress at the Imperial Institute of 
Agricultural Research, Pusa and the Karnal Botanical substation. 
In the Central Provinces the area under improved varieties of gram 
has gone up lo 140,000 acres. In Burma systematic arrangements 
for the multiplication and distribution of wilt-resistant types were 
continued. The area under these in the West Central Circle alone 
readied 18,000 a(*res. The sjiread of the Burma Butter Beau was 
checked by the uncertainty of the export demand. In the Punjab 
pi*ogress was made in Hie control of the gram blight disc'asc. 

Tile area under cotton in India in llk)8-.‘j4 was 2.‘).8r) million 
acres as conijiart'd with 22.48 million acres in the previous year. 
Allowing i'or the ^';^•iation due to season, tlu^ cotton area has been 
reinai'kahly sr(aidy at th-.s leveh since 19.‘>()-I>1 wlien it drop]>ed trom 
26 million acres in 1920-20 to 22'[ million acres in 1930-21 conse¬ 
quent on th(' fall in prices. Prodiuoion was estimated at 4,970,000, 
but including cotton baled and loo.se cotton rc^eeived in mills, as well 
as village consumption, the crop undoubtedly totalled 6 miUion bah'S. 
The total area under improved cottons, so far as can be asc(‘rtained, 
was 3.91 million aeres or about 17 ])er cent of the total cotton area 
but the re])]acenieut of inferior varieties in several important tracts 
has reached a much higher Iev(4. Of tlie above area undiT inqn'oved 
strains 2,677),000 aeres reju'csent long and medium staple cottons, the 
remaining 1,242,000 acres being short staple varieties of improved 
yield and ginning percentage. The Indian Central Cotton (Com¬ 
mittee which derives its funds from a cess of two annas })er bale on 
all cotton exported or used in Indian mills, devoted a sum of 
Rs. 9,43,000 to the improvement of Indian cotton. Of this sum 
slightly over Rs. 6 lakhs were devoted to agricultural and techno¬ 
logical research, Rs. 1,32,000 to seed extension schemes in the various 
cotton-growing l^rovinees aiid States, and Rs. 2,11,000 on the improve¬ 
ment of cotton marketing, t)ropaganda and the general work of the 
Committee, Since its incorporation in 1923, the Committee has sjicnt 
seventy-seven lakhs on the improvement and development of cotton- 
growing and marketing. It is therefore satisfactory to note that the 
progress in the establishment of better stapled cottons has been 
maintained. The new strains of Pun jab-American cotton resulting 
from eight years work by the cotton research botanists, underwent 
extended field tests at Lyallpur and on large growers' estates. 
Several of these have given very satisfactory results both in staple 
and yield per acre, -and a final extensive set of trials under culti- 
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vators* conditions was undertaken in the 1934 cotton season prior 
to general distribution. In Sind marked progress has been made 
towards establishing a ‘‘ one-variety ” zone of American cotton in a 
suitable part of the Barrage area. In Bombay final agreement was 
reached with the cooperative cotton sale societies as to the type of 
cotton to be j^iished in south Gujorat, and a special seed organization 
has been arranged for the jjrovLsion of pure seed. The Baroda State 
is cooperating in carrying out this [>oliey ; the Kajjjipla State already 
produces this type to tln^ exclusion of all other cottons. In Madras, 
which is essentially a long-sta])ie cotton i'rovince, marked progress 
was made with the introduction of the improved Garnbodia type 
Co. 2 and the improv<Hj Western cotton Ilagari 1 as w^ll as with 
newer imj)rov(id types of Karrunganni cotton. Perhaps the most 
striking fealurc* of the year’s work in the Madras Presidency, apart 
from seed sup})ly, was the administration of the Madras Cotton 
Control Act in three districts (Tinnevelly, Karnnad and Madura). 
This Act is designed to maintain the purity of the valuable long- 
staple Tinnevelly cottons which cover annually some 550,000 acres. 
It i)rohibits the cultivation, mixing or sale of the short staple cotton 
PnJirhai, which is foreign to those districts, and admixture with 
w’hich has caused serious ^oss to Madras cotton growers in the past. 
In th“ (^‘ntral Provinces, the successful organization of the produc¬ 
tion and TTiark(ding of ^^erum 2G2 cotton has b^en continued, the 
area this year being SO.000 acres. Tlie reconversion of a consider¬ 
able ]mrtion of the (-entral I’rovinces and Bcrar to a staple cotton 
area providing a cotton suitable for 22.s to 24s counts, at least, is a 
most im])or’tant advance but special market organization and other 
measures will be needed for some time to come to ensure that mixing 
and adulteration do not put a stop to progress. In the Ignited 
Provinces, work on Pink Bollworin control on a large scale has been 
repeated with success. A marked feature of the year’s work has been 
the establishment of much more definite organizations in the princi¬ 
pal cotton-grow ing Provinces and States for the production of pure 
seed of improved types in adequate quantity, and definite plans for 
the complete eMmination of inferior types in definite blocks. The 
details vary greatly from Province to Province and even from 
district to district but so far as ean be ascertained, the total area 
under controlled cotton seed multiplication schemes was about 
149,000 acres of which 86,000 acres were in the Bombay Presidency, 
23,000 acres in Madras and 26,000 acres in the Central Provinces. 
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This means that pedigree seed can be supplied annually for some 
two million acres or more. 

The area under jute in 1983-34 was over 2i million acres and 
production 8,012,000 bales, compared to 2.1 million acres and 
7,097,000 bales in 1932-33. The area sown in 1934 was 2.5 million 
acres and the estimated production 7,964,000 bales. Though at this 
level production is far below that of the period 1926-27 to 1930-31, 
wdien it ranged from 10 million to 12 million bales, it is adequate 
for present requirements, and propaganda to maintain the restriction 
in area and encourage the substitution of other crops has had to be 
intensified. The area under improved strains was approximately one 
million acres. 

Exjoorts of saim-hemp during 1933-34 amounted to 388,000 cwt. 
as compared to 281,000 cwt. in 1932-33. Experimental work on the 
improved retting and handling of sann-hemp was continued in the 
United Provinces and Central Provinces. The first requirement 
however is better organized marketing a matter which will receive 
attention in the near future. 

The area under this ero]) in 1933-34 was estimated at 1,183,000 
acres with an outturn of 556,000 tons compared to 1,261,000 acres in 
1932-33 with a yield of 616,000 Ions. The greater part, of the 
tobacco produced is consumed locally bur the export trade is of con¬ 
siderable value in the aggregate (90 laklis this year) and is important 
to certain districts Total exports of unmanufactured tobacco in¬ 
creased to 29 million lbs. compared to 21 million lbs. in the previous 
year. Exports to the United Kingdom amounted to 13.3 million lbs. 
c*om])arod to 9 million in 1932-33. India’s share of the United 
Kingdom’s total imports also improved and the statistics for clear¬ 
ances from bond indicate that India fully maintained her ])Osition 
vis-a-vis the other countries of the Em})ire and that the Ottawa 
preference was of value. The production in India of bright flue- 
cured tobacco suitable for cigarette making has increased particularly 
in the Guntur district of Madras. Since the question of producing 
and fluo-enring this ty])c of tobacco was first taken up at Pusa in 
1923 some 2,000 flue-curing barns have been installed. 

The area under sugarcane in India in 1933-34 was 3.3 million 
acres with an estimated out-turn, expressed in terms oi gur (jaggery), 
of 4,872,000 tons, as compared with an out-turn of 4,684,000 tons 
from an almost equal area in 1932-33. The rapid expansion of the 
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«u{?ar industry which was noted in last year’s report as a result of 
the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1932, continued during the 
year. Over 453,000 tons of sugar w’ore i^roduced direct from cane 
in central factorias emjdoying modern methods of manufacture as 
compared witli 290,000 tons in 1932-33. In addition some 70,000 
tons of sugar were estimated to be refined from gur during 1934 as 
compared to 80,000 tons in 1933. This with a production of about 
225,000 tons of khandsari sugar during 1933-34 makes a total home 
prod action of about 744,000 tons. Some idea of the economic import- 
aJice of this crop to the cultivator may be gathered from the fact that 
the casli return to the growers in 1933-34 for cane crushed in modern 
factories may be put at about 4 crores of rupees. The spread of 
imjiroved varieties of cane lias been rax)id now having reached 
2,099,000 acres or G3 per cent of the total area, and increased atten¬ 
tion to projiaganda and d(‘mons1ration to improve cultural and 
manurial met bods has been given at all research stations. Systematic 
testing of new seedling canes was carried out at the cliain of eleven 
sugarcane exiieriment stations which arc financed, in whole or part, 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Ttesearch. 

Grouiul-iiiits, linseed, rape and mustard, sesamum and castor OilseedB. 
whicli constitute the major oilseed crojis occupied 25.3 million acres 
compared to 24 million acres in 1932-33, the gro&s out-turn being 
estimated at 5,340,000 tons. Adding approximate figures for co¬ 
conuts and ' other ’ oilseeds, the total oilseeds area in 1933-34 M^as 
28.5 million acres. Exports of oilseeds in 1933-34 amounted to over 
one million tons eom])ared to 733,000 tons in 1932-33. Exports of 
ground-nuts and linseed shewed a marked improvement. Ground¬ 
nut is jirobably the most im])ortaiit crop in this group. Apart from 
its ex))ort value it is of special use as a rotation crop for cotton and 
jvar in hel])ing to maintain soil fertility, while some 2 million to 2^ 
million toms of ground-nuts are crushed annually for the Indian 
ground-nut oil industry. Linseed has come into prominence as a 
result of the Ottawa preference and research work has been 
intensified. 

A genetic soil survey is no'w in i)rogress for the rice soils of the Besearcli 
Central Provinces. In Sind an im])()rtant soil survey has 
carried out by tlio Irrigation Department in connection with the 
alkali and \vater-logging problem, and successful experimental work 
on the reclamation of alkali soils was done in the Punjab and in Sind. 

The scheme of research on laterite soils financed by the Imperial 
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Council of Agricultural Research at Dacca University has yielded 
results of practical value in the management of this type of soil. 
At the Piisa Research Institute, work on the various aspects of i)hos- 
phatic manuring on highly calcareous soils was continued. In 
Madras, Bombay and Hyderabad s})ecial attention was devoted to soil 
moisture, rainfall absorption and the regulation of run-off and soil 
erosion problems in connection with the dry-farming research scheme 
financed by the Research Council. 

The Fertilizer Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural R(‘search have considered the results of the examination of 
past fertilizer exi)crimerits in all Provinces and have published a 
labulatcd summary. In most Provinces mariurial exj)erimen 1 s with 
paddy on modern lines have now yielded clear and significant results 
so that definite recommendations can be made to agriculturists. The 
importance of green-manuring has been furl her emj)hasized but also 
the value of such fertilizers as ammonium siil])hnte and ammonium 
phosphate as a su])plcment to green-manures or to the limited avail¬ 
able supply of eat tie dung and otlier organic manures. Bonemeal 
and ammonium phosphate f(‘rtilizers were fouiul ])r()fitable on 
paddy in Burma and in the United Provinces, and tlie value of 
ammonium sul])hate for sugarcane was furtlier demonstrated. In 
most Provinces more attfuition has been given to the demon.stJ'ation 
of imi)roved melliods of consiu’vation of catth? dung, the preparation 
of couij)<)sls and the use of oil-cakes. During the year, the Indore 
Institute of Plant Industry com])leted and pu 1 )lishe(l the werK in 
progr(*ss since 1932 on the sanitary dis])osa1 and agricultural ullli- 
zatioii of habitation waste including botli night soil and refuse. This 
develoinnent of the compositing process, sii])|)lies a renidy and ])iaetical 
means of ])reventing the prodigous waste of fertilizing substances 
which is going on at present. 

T)(‘S])ite the depression, sales of improved implements, ino^^tly 
small iron ploughs of local manufacture, have been encouraging. In 
the Punjab ti)ere has been much demand for fodder cutters. Tlie 
economy in fodder and better feeding of the animals is hero a greater 
advantage than the economy in labour though that is by no means 
inappreciable. A special feature of the year was the supply of 
3,250 sugarcane mills and 2,000 ( 77 /r-boiling pans to sugarcane 
growers in the earthcpiake-stricken area in Bihar to enable them to 
convert into (jur, cane which could not he taken by the damaged 
factories'. The Government of India made a special grant for I hi-* 
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purpose. Several new implements were designed during the year, 

.among which may be mentioned a combined ground-nut lifter and 
plough which substantially reduces the cost of harvesting the crop ; 
a new type of Persian wheel in Madras ; a i)neumatic-tyred wheel 
for bullock carts has been tested by all Agricultural Depailmenxs 
and promises materially to assist the rural transport problem 
especially the cartage of sugarcane to factories. 

The dciiion-stration of agricultural impleni(*nts under cultivators* Demonstrar 
eoiiditioiis is an essential part of the work of the Indian AgncuUiiral pr^^anda. 
Departments ; the village demonstration i)lot on the cultivators’ own 
land is the most elective form of propaganda. During the year 
under re})ort, much consideration has been given to the possibility of 
setting up an organization which will enable Ihe greater part of a 
Province to be covered by siu h denumstrat'ons in a rca.sonable time 
and ^\itil(»u^ incurring prohibitive expenditure. Such organization 
is tlie more urgent in that in ino.st ]*rovine(‘s the Agricultural D<'part- 
ments have, for many areas at least, a whole body of improved 
practice ready for demonstration and not merely individual im]>rove‘ 
ments. In Madras, the i)olicy was to concent rate departmental de¬ 
monstrations in selected centres, and the special attention given in 
recent ^ears to imj)rov(Hl methods of cultivation and manuring, ha\e 
now borne fruit. In the United Provinces, a special better farming 
eam]):dgn was conducted in the Sarda Canal area. Agricultural 
shows, and propaganda by m(»ans of demonstration carts equipped 
■witli exhibits of improved seeds, magic lantern and gramoj)hone, as 
well as implements and trained ploughmen, carrying out demonstra¬ 
tions in tlie villages, have played an important part in the campaign 
of im])rovement. In the Punjab and in the Central Provinces thoie 
was n further intensification of propaganda and periodical demon- 
fjtration work. 

Pinancial stringency again prevented progress being made with Agriculturia 
the scheiiKs for an agricultural college at Patna and for an agri- education, 
enltnnd institute at Dacca, while the Burma Agricultural College 
was closed throughout the year as a measure of retrenchment, and 
until reernitment for the Agricultural Department is resumed. 
Ninety-three candidates appeared before the Selection Committee for 
admission to the Coimbatore Agricultural College and 40 stndimts 
were finally admitted. The Patna Agricultural College celebrated its 
silver jubilee in August 1933, and the number of new students ad¬ 
mitted during the year was 60 compared to 45 last year. An employ- 
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ment bureau has been started to assist graduates of the college to 
obtain suitable employment. The Cawnpore Agricultural College 
which has a total number of 161 students, admitted 61 out of 1^5 
applicants. In the United Provinces there were also agricultural 
schools at Bulandshahr and Goralvhpur at which a two-year diploma 
course is given. The total number of pupils in the two schools was 
126. The Punjab Agricultural College at Lyallpur had 157 students 
taking the four-year degree course, 60 taking other long cours.*s end 
161 attending short courses on special subjects, such as fruit-growing, 
fruit-preservation, and a special blacksmiths’ course in iin])lcment. 
making and repair, etc. The Central Provinces Agricultural Ch'ilege 
at Nagpur had 118 students on the roll at the commencement of the 
year, and admitted 27 now students to the degree course at Nagpur 
University. 

The constitulion and aims oL* tlie Council have been referred to 
in previous reports. »8ince last year three more Indian JStales, 
namely, Travancore, (k)chin and J»hopal have joined the Council as 
constituent States. The GounciPs annual research grant from the 
Government of India which was suspended during the retrenctiiiicnt 
campaign of 1931-32, has not yet been restored but, as in the prc\ious 
year, a supplementary grant of Ks. 5 lacs was made at the end of 
the year. This enabled several im])()rtant new schemes to be st,u-t(‘d. 
A special grant was also made to the C^ouncil for sugar res^'arcli. 
Including schemes sanctioned during 1933-34, tJie Council budgcticd 
for expenditure of Iks. 16 lacs on 77 schemes of work during 1931-35, 
some of the expenditure being non-recurring. All provincial rc[)ort3 
show that the Council’s grants have done much to enable agricultural 
research to be maintained and somewhat extended during a period 
of financial stringency, by supplementing provincial effort, enabling 
gaps to be filled and encouraging co-ordination of effort. The 
Council continued to i)rovide for reseju'cli, under its own direct 
control, on sugar technology and on the biology and ecology of the 
Desert Locust (with special reference to permanent and semi perma- 
ment breeding grounds within Indian limits) ; it also maintained a 
statistical section which renders assistance to agricultural experi¬ 
mentalists throughout India in the planning of field experiments and 
the statistical interpretation of the results of these and other agri¬ 
cultural experiments. It continued the grants to the Karnal 
Botanical and Sugarcane substations of tlie Imperial Institute of 
4griculliiral Research and to the Agricultural Meteorology Branch 
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of the Indian Meteorological Department. Reference has already 
been made to the Council's grants for rice research by the aid of 
which experiment stations were maintained in the principal rice 
growing Provinces of India and in Burma. The CounciPs grants 
for fruit research have led to the e.stablishment of experiment stations 
in Aladras, in the United Provinces, in Bihar and in Bengal. In 
the Bombay l^residoncy the Council is financing important invesiiga*. 
tions on the conditions under which the principal Indian fruits can 
best be stored and transported. Several schemes of research on 
indigenous citrus fruits have been sanctioned during the year and 
are now awaiting funds. The development of fruit-growing in India 
has attracted consideiahle attention during the last two years as a 
means of bringing more money into tlie village. Research and 
technical imj)rovements are proceeding simultaneously with a market¬ 
ing survey since it is essential that the development of fruit produc¬ 
tion should be accom[)anied Ijy dcvelo])ments in marketing and trans¬ 
port, Among new schemes whicdi eaiue into actual Oi)cration during 
the year may be mentioned investigations at the Indian Institute o£ 
Science, Bangalore, on the factors determining ([uality iii cro[)s and 
on the i)r('paration of chea]j manure.s from town reflate and waste 
materials ; a j)otato-breeding station for ihe production of new 
varieties from seedlings at Naiijauad in the NiUrris; the technology 
of vegetable oils at the Ilarcouit Butler Teck uological Institute, 
Cawnpore; research on sugarcane genetics and cytology at Coimba¬ 
tore. The Sugar, liocust Researcli, (lil-crushing industry and Ferti¬ 
lizers (Committees of tlie Council continued their work, and standing 
Committees on Animal Xiitrition, Cattle-breeding and Dair^dng were 
set up during the year. An officer wavS ai)i)ointed to conduct a 
sj^ecial enquiry into the ])osition of the Indian coconut industry and 
the supply of coconut products, and the report was submitted after 
the close of the year. 

Tlie Research Council continued to publish thr(*e journals, the 
‘‘ Indian Journal of Veterinary Science and Animal Ilusbaii lry ”, 
the ‘‘ Indian Journal of Agricultural Science and Agriculture ”, and 
in India ”, and also issued a series of scientific occasional 
monographs on sxiecific subjects. 

A serious dislocation of agricultural researcli in India occurred 
during the year througli the destruction of the main central research 
laboratory at Pusa and serious damage to other buildings on the estate 
by the earthquake of January 1934. After most careful considera- 
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tion, the Government of India decided that, as heavy capital expendi¬ 
ture had in any case to be incurred, the opportunity should be taken 
of transferring the Institute to a more central site near New Delhi. 
The proposal has been approved by the Central Legislature and work 
on the new site has started. The establishment of the new Institute 
at Dellii in well equipped modern laboratories on an easily accessible 
site, sliouid do much to increase the vaJue of the Institute to the 
country and in particular to establish that close liaison with pj*ovin- 
cial Agricutural Departments and research institutions, and the 
Indian Universities which is so essential but which the isolation of 
Pusa rendered difficult. 

Two legislative measures of great importance to cane cultivation 
and the sugar industry were introduced at tlie close of tlic year and 
became law (iuriuir lly th(‘ Sugar Excise Duty Act sugar made 

in modern factories beeame liable to an excise duty of Ks. 1-") 0 per 
cwt. and Iihandsan sugar to a duty of 10 annas ])er cwt. The effect 
of this revenue measure is to reduce tlu' protection enjoyed by the 
sugar industry to the level recommended by the Tariff* Hoard, the 
excise duty off-setting the revenue surcharge of Ks. 1-13-0 per cwl. 
on imports aftc'r allowing for tlie deferred duty recommended by the 
Board. Tfi(‘ Sugarcam* Act. 1934, enables local Governments to fix 
minimum i)ri('es for sugareaue ^-dd to factories and to make rules 
regarding weighmcnts ami cogiiat(' matters and to license cane con¬ 
tractors. 'rh(‘ Ac^ was uroughl .iilo op<u-ation in the whole of the 
United Provinces and in North Bihar, the minimum ])riees for cane 
being fixed according to a sliding .scale (h*pemling on the ])riee of 
siurar. Tiu* seiuiring to the enltivator of a fair ])ric*e for his cane, 
and an assurance of fair treatment in the matter of weighmcnts, 
should do much to stabilise cane cultivation and encourage a higher 
standard of mauuriiiL^ and tillage. At the time when these two Acts 
were under discussion, the Government of India undertook to set 
aside annually a sum approximately ecjual to one anna per cwt. of the 
sugar excise, for distribution to the sugarcane growing Provinces. 
Tlie money is to bo expended on approved schemes for the organiza¬ 
tion of sugar(*ane producers into sugarcane supply associations, and 
other measures designed to secure the better organization of cane- 
supplies to factories and the payment of adequate prices to the 
grower. 

Further progre.s.s has been made during the year in the field 
api)lication of the method of control of rinderpest by means of 
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vaccination with goat^s blood or tissue virus which was mentioned 
last year. Large numbers of animals have been vaccinated by these 
methods in various Provinces and States and the results continue to 
be highly satisfactory. The necessary vaccine can be prexiared in 
provincial laboratories and enables an immunity of a permanent 
nature to be conferred at very low cost. Progress has also been made 
at the ]\Iukresar Institute in the control of equine abortion, and a 
Black (^uaiter vaccine which is x^*"<>virig very satisfactory is now 
being supi)lied in place* oT Ihe aggrossin formerly used. Ueseareli 
wa.s ccjntinuetl at this Institute on i*asteur<*llosis and a tentative 
conclusion was reached as to the causation of blindness of calv<'s in 
certain districts in India which was mentioned last 3 "car. Evirlencc 
was also ohlain“d during the y<‘ar r»f tin* ])re^aI(*nL*e in xarious parts 
of India of lione di.st'ase of nutritional origin both in cattle and 
horses, and Ihe aA’ailaiiilibv disease investigation ofticers ha.s enabled 
tlie eansal fai'tor of a fatal disease due to trypanosomiasis among 
bovines in various l)arls of India, and of oilier previomly obsciir'* 
distaases to be accurately determined. On the other hand, in'*.cinsive 
rcs(*arch ca*rri(*d on at the Mnktesar Tri'^titiite to discover a .satisfae* 
tory method of treating Thei](*ri.ssis of cattle in tl)is country has 
so far not I(\‘id to tlie discovery of a satisfactory remedy. TIi'^ trans¬ 
mission of Piro})brsmn gibsoni to healthy dogs in India hy the agenev 
of Iihipi('ephalus sanguineus was r(‘corded during the year and work 
was eontiiiued at thi.s Institute to improve the available metliods of 
diagnosis of Jobnes’ disease and to endeavour to produce a satis¬ 
factory vaccine. Besearcli was abso undertaken at this Institute on 
the classification of strains of P>. tuberculosis recovered from liiKuan, 
bovim* aud avian cases and cases of clinical Kumri were obtained 
for the pnrjiose of making a complete study of post mortem material 
from such cases. Tlie finding of Ilabronema Avorms in Bursati 
recorded last year was confirmed in all cases examined and one 
of internal Bursati. of the lungs, was recorded. Among other 
disen^^ew that (*ommonly known as Lichen Tropicus in horses, equine 
paraplezia and Euzootie Bovine Haunaturia were studied, and 
helminthic studies Avere made in relation to the disease knOAvn as 
Pitto and Oarro amongst sheep and goats and on schistosomiasis in 
the pig. Worms of new species were discovered and S. Jaxionicuin 
was for the first time recorded in India. Research carried out at the 
Madras Veterinary College has thrown further light on the causation 
of schistosomiasis and other parasatic diseases of domesticated animals, 
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and field investigations carried out by the Disease Investigation 
OfBcer, Assam, have now determined the cause of hump sore in cattle, 
an almost ubiquitous disease of cattle in Assam and the more humid 
parts of Bengal and a mass of valuable information as to the pre¬ 
valence and local incidence of diseases of various kinds has been 
obtained by these officers. 

Livestock improvement work was continued in most Provinces 
and States though on an even more restricted scale than formerly, 
due to reductions of funds which were made during the period of 
financial stringency. The number of stud animals provided is still 
generally too small to have any marked effect on the livestock of the 
country, ^fhe vast numbers of domesticated animals in India repre¬ 
sent a great potential source of wealth to cultivators throughout the 
country, and little is being done in c()mj)arison to the need, for a 
systematic improveirient of stock of all kinds and development of 
markets for livestock and their products. Some advance has, Ijow- 
over, been made in certain directions, and highly successful results 
have been olitaiued in th.e building up of pure-bred herds of Indian 
dairy cattle. Tt has also been demonstrated by work carried out at 
the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Besearch, Pusa, that by 
systematic handling and milking of heifers prior to ealving, on the 
lines whieli have already been te.sled in other countries, licifors of 
Indian dairy breeds can without difficulty be induced to give their 
milk freely from the start. They thus give a higher initial yield 
than under the usual indigenous system of milking under wliich 
Indian heifei's and cows would usually not give their milk freely 
exce]>t in the presence of the calf. 

V(‘t(‘rinary education at the five Veterinary Colleges in India 
was carried on ou the same lines as during last year and in Burma the 
former school at Irisein was reopened as a veterinary college, for 
courses of training of one year’s duration. At the Punjab Veteri¬ 
nary College a four-year course is still given, but at the other four 
colleges the duration of the training is still restricted to three years. 
It is now generally recognized in other countries that it is not 
possible to give a full course of veterinary education within such a 
short period of training, and a five-year course of study has become 
universal. Moreover, under the veterinary conventions which are 
now under consideration, qualification of the standard given at these 
colleges is not such as will he accepted by foreign countries for 
certification in relation* to export of cattle and animal products to 
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Europe and other countries. Consequently in order that India may 
be in a position to enter world markets in these matters, it is neces¬ 
sary that arrangements should be made to provide for a stead 3 '' 
supply of a number of fully trained veterinarians in India, either 
by raising the standard of training at Indian Veterinary Colleges 
to a level which would be accepted for this purpose in other countries, 
or by making provision for the training of a number of Indian 
students abroad up to the full M. It. C. V. S. or equivalent standard 
of veterinary education. Some advance in veterinary training in 
India has been made by increased attention to the subjects of Bac¬ 
teriology and Helminthology, which in view of the mucli greater 
importance of these subjects in India than in more advanced 
countries were in some eases vcr^^ inadequately dealt with. More 
allenlion to animal husbandry is also being given in the new 
curiicula and is a matter of great importance in India. 

Tlie range and imj)ortanee of the problems connected with the Forests, 
administration of India^s vast forest areas covering 2,82,664 square 
miles of wliicli 6:1.4 jier cent was under working plans or roughly i 
of tlic wliole of British India have been discussed at length in 
previous rc[)orts, and it is sufficient to preface tlie review for 1933-34 
hy em])liasiziTig that the essential problem eon.sists in maintaining a 
balance between preservation and exploitation. Proper conservation 
lias a far-roa('hiiig value in the sense that forests have an acknow¬ 
ledged influence on the character of the climate, the extent and distri¬ 
bution of rainfall, and tlie depth and quality of the soil ; and it has 
a more immediate juirpose in serving to maintain the source of 
revenue jirovided by the sale of forest products, which in addition to 
timbers include subsidiary jiroducts siicli as bamboo, lac, tanning 
materials, oils, turpenfiiie and rosin. In the 3 "car 1929-30, the net 
profit derived from the countr^^'s forests was as much as Rs. 2.50 
crores. Then came the world-wide trade depression, and the net 
profit from forest revenues fell as low as Rs. 80.59 lakhs in 1932-33, 
and in 19:^/3-34, in spite of rigid economy, the profit was only 
Rs. 77.53 lakhs, or one-third of the figure of 1929-30. Of this sum 
Rs. 23.12 lakhs was earned by Burma, wiiich enjoys a predominant 
share in the teak trade of the world, though the marked decline in 
this trade is clearly shOAvn by the fact that Burma earned a surplus 
of Rs. 1.25 crores in 1929-30. The value of India’s forests, however, 
is not to be measured only in terms of net profits. A very large 
proportion of the forest area is protection forest maintained for the 
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are enjoyed by right-holders and forest villagers in building-timber^ 
fuel, frnizing, grasis-eutting, bamboos and minor fore!:it produce the 
nominal value of which is jjfiven at Us. 60.60 lakhs\ Concessions 
during 1933-34 provided for the free grazing of 4:| million head of 
cattle and the free distribution of-4J million cubic feet of timber 
and G1 million cubic feet of fuel, the value of which does not api)ear 
in the budget of the Forest Dei)artirient. The value of imports of 
ti)uber into Hritish India during the cahuidar years 1933 and 1934 
was Rs. ir),75,;)b3 and I\s. 15,15,918 respectively whereas the exports 
of fore^^t produce during the financial year 1933-34 were valued at 
Rs. 4,42,78,52(). 


Efforts to 
combat the 
effects of 
trade 

depression. 


The ctTocts of the general economic de])ression necessitating the 
main!(‘nance of rigid economy have already b(*en noted. In another 
direction efforts have been made to meet the trade depression by the 
creation of n(‘w markets for the lesser known local timlx'rs. For 
detailed descriptions of these activities the reader is refei’n'd to the 
various ])rovincial rej)orts, but a brief summary lierc may be of 
interest. P{7?r/ {C}f7\o)ncira poJija77dra) has boon tried for vibratory 
screens in the Assam Oil Comx)any’s wells at Digboi as a substitute 
f(m imported hickory and is reported to be doing well. Michclia 
cliaiiipaca is in d(‘mand for furniture for which it has been found 
eminently suitable. Efforts in Bihar and Orissa have resulted in 
finding new markets for sen/a/ {Boiahax mala bar icum), salat 
(BoswcJlia serrate), iilai {Sferenlia nren.s) and other species for 
slate frames. Tn Burma a scheme was suggested for regulating the 
supply of Burma matchwoods by the factory demand, thereby 
improving the su[)])ly and increasing the revenue. In order to 
strengthen teak against increasing competition by substitutes other 
than wood, the possibility of evolving a system of standard grading 
for teak was discussed with the t^ak firms and officers of the Forest 
Research Institute and the Railway Board, and increased use of 
South Indian teak by the railway for carriage and waggon work is 
reported by Madras. There was a slight improvement in the timber 
market during the year under review, the demand in the main being 
for teak, rosewood, irnl, laurel, benteak and other hardwoods. In the 
Central Provinces and Burma the yield of lac and revenue derived 
therefrom increased considerably, but this trade is subject to great 
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fluctuations. Attention has also been directed to dcvelopinff market* 
for Madras lac and shellac. 

A feature of tlie year undor review has been iho whole-heartcd PreservB^ 
support that the movement for the preservation of wild life has 
received from certain local Governments, private associations and 
prominent public men. Detailed proposals for radically modifying 
t!he existing sliooting rules and the game laws have been submitted by 
the Forest Departments in IMadras and the United Provinces to their 
respective Governments. In the latter Province a Bill to create a 
National Park to serve a.s a sanctuary for wild animals has been 
introdneed in the local Legislature. 

The Forest Rangers’ College was closed when tlie 1930-32 class Forest^ 
of 19 students coin])lete(l their course on 3Lst October 1932, and there 
was no class in training during tlie y(‘ar under review. A fresh selec¬ 
tion of candidates will he made for the 1935-37 course which will 
commence in Ai)rn U)35. The reopening of the Forest College at 
Debra Dun is a most welcome sign of returning prosperity. It is 
hoped that it will sliortly he )>ossible to consider new recruitment to 
the upper grades of the service. This will necessitate th(‘ revival of 
the training of (candidates for tlie <Tass 1 fore.st servi(?es which had 
to be discontinued in i9o’2 owing to the declining demands of Pro¬ 
vinces for trained staff. 

Rcscarc'Ii work at the Forest R(‘searc]i Tnst’*ute at Dehra Dun Research, 
has been carried out in close eooi)eration with the various Provinces ®ehraDun. 
and in nccordanec with the sanctioned triennial programme. The 
day to (lay enquiries continue to increase and it has been necessary 
ti) confine investigations to matters of real scientific interest or to 
matters wliich give some promise of being of economic importance. 

In the Silvicultural brancli, useful progress can he reported in all 
sections. The Silviculturist published several records of great value 
on such subiects as measurement of standing sample trees by a light 
sectional ladder and a SAving seat, stand table for sal, and multiple 
yield tables for deodar. The results of the joint survey of manage¬ 
ment and regeneratiwi problems for Shorea rohusta (sal) were pub¬ 
lished in an illustrated “ Record ” and many of the recommendations 
have already been taken up in the Provinces concerned. In the 
Botany branch the species on the Bengal linear sample plots were 
further investigated and the study of the Di})terocar]Aaceae is being 
continued, as well as investigations on fungi. A paper on Perider- 
mium himalayensCy the result of several years investigations on the 
L555HD 
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Provinces. 


Indian Poriderniiiiins was ])ul)lislie(l. In the EiitoiuoJu^ical Oraiicfi 
287 new insect s])ecies Avere added to the InsiitiUc collection which 
now c()mi)rises sj)ecies. A technique was evol\(‘d i'or tests of 

natural resistance, preserv'ative efficiency, and durability of timbers 
exposed to termite attack and j^eneral measur(*s for the control of 
termites in forests were published as a Fowst Rvveo'd. In the 
Economic branch a considerable amount of very useful res(‘arch work 
Avas accomplisln d, in particular the newv kiln-season in proc(*ss is 
worthy of mention. Tliis ucav method of scasonin*;* not only ^‘rcali\ 
reduc(‘s the consumption of steam and (‘lectricity, but shortens cou- 
.siderahlv tlu^ seascminii’ period, Asinb‘ at tlu* same time ])roducing 
si'asoned wood of a very hij^h (pialiiy. Another important t'eature 
th(‘ year’s working*' is the “ lixalion " of copjier in conjuiu'tion Aviti) 
ai'seiii(' in Avood for preservafivt‘ purposes. IF the new j)ro^a‘^s. 
known as the Ascu ))roc('Ss cvoIvchI by Mr. Kam(*san of the Wood 
Preservation secdioii, fultils ali tlie claims made for it. t}u‘ cost oj' 
Avood pres(‘rvation will lx* greatly nxlueetl A\liiie tlu* prc'servation o'* 
tlu* AVood shoidd he improA'cd. The Wood T(‘chnologist completed 
AA'ork in connection Avith tlu* prejiaration of a hand lens key tor thi* 
idcntiticalion of the important commercial timbers of the iqmjah 
AAhich Avill prove*, useful to all interested in the timbei* trad<*. In the 
Pajier Pulp section, experiments r<‘gar‘din<i* pr(‘j)aration (*F |>ul|) for 
artificial silk Avere continued and the methods Avhich gave these 
results AA'ill b(* carried out on a semi-(*ommercial scale next y(‘ar. Tlu* 
Institute also took part this year in the All-India Industi-ial Exhibi¬ 
tion whi(di was held in February-]\Iarch 19d4, and thus brought t'> 
the notice of the ])ublic the fact that they could always a]»ply to the 
Institute for information and advice on all foi’cst mattej-s. Tlu* Avork 
in the (diemistry bi*anch Avas (*hi(*f1y confined to the general study of 
the eliemistry and eominercial uses of rninoi* forest produ(*1s. A en- 
operative study of the semi-comim;reial cultivation of certain minor 
forest prodiu'ts chiefly metliciual f)lajds has been started. 

The futui'c of forest finance is largely dependent on improv<*<l 
silvieultnral teehniqne in tlie regeneration and treatment of forest 
crops and problems of insect and fungoid attacks. In most of the 
Provinces research Avas continued in <l(*veloping the teehniipie oF arti¬ 
ficial regeneration by stump planting of various species. In parti¬ 
cular teak, IHpirrocarjms iurhinfihis, Savtalvni album and walnut, 
as Avell as planting by means of taungya cultivation which materially 
redu(*cs flu* cost of establishing new crops. (-onsiderable success has 
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been obtained in taungya work in the United Provinces. In Bombay 
growth increment data ior Bombax has determined the economic 
exploitable age at .‘^0 years. In the ('entral Provinces investigation 
on the effect of various closure cycles and grazing incidence on forest 
l^astiires were continued. In the North-West Frontier Provincte 
progress in natural regeneration of bine i)ine has been shown to be 
dependent on a reduction of the d(‘pth of the unfavourable ‘ A ^ 
horizon of the soil. In the Jhinjab, natural regeneration of s])ruce 
and sil^'er fir i-(‘ceived luiK'ii attention but so far few definite results 
have been obtained. Detailed techni(iue for the propagation of 
Tamarix artivvlata from se(*d has also been worked out to a successful 
end. 

TIh' progress of iri'igalion in liutia particularly during tiie last Irrigation. 
50 \’ears has been rapid and iinpressiv<‘ and may justly }>e claimed 
as one of tile most admii'abl(» of all the aebievements of tlie Pritish 
Administration. Fifty velars ago land irrigated by (lovernnu-nt 
works was already lOi million acn^s ; during the year UhJ2-.‘h‘h— 
latest period foi* whieh detaih'd statistics are availabhs—the U>tal 
acreage* in British India alone ^^a.s over 295 million aires and re‘pro- 
sented 12.5 per cent of the ar(‘a sown. The l(*ngt]i of the main and 
branch canals and dislribidarie's in use amoniiteil^ to about 75,000 
miles, and the estimated value of crops supplied with water from 
Governm(*nt works was Ks. S7 crores. The Province* with the largest 
irrigated area was the* Pnujab, wdiere the total acreage amounted to 
just ()ve*r lOi million ae-re^s; moreoxer a iurlher 1.9 million acre.', were 
irrigatenl from channels whicli, although drawing tluur supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in Indian State's. Next came* the Madras 
Presid(‘ncy, with an area (d* 7,442.000 acres irrigatt*d ; the United 
Province's with 2,941,000 acres ; anel Sind with 2,657,000 acres. The 
total ca})i1al outlay on irrigatiein and navigation works, including 
works uneler constructieui, amounted at the e*nel of the year 1922-22 
to Ps. 146 eror(*s. The irross i*e'venue W’as lis. 12.5 crores, and the 
working ex]K'nses Us. 4.7 crores, the net return on capital being 
5.35 per cent. 

The year 1922-24 w as the sceonel y(*ar of working of the Lloyd The Lloyd 
Barrage canals arul the re'sults obtaine^d wH're generally satisfactory. 

The total area irrigated w^as 27,70,000 acres, of which 15,70,000 acres 
w^ere in kharif and 12,00,000 in rahi. The acreages under wheat and 
cotton w^ere 10,00,000 and 5,67,000 respectively. The canals cons- 
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If revenue account 

of the sdieiue was opened «ith effect from the financial year 1932-3;). 


Ihe comstniefion work cjirried out duriiif? 1933-34 chiefly eon- 
sisted of tile ivinoch‘llin^r of tjo. old (‘iiaiineJs, tiie excavation of the 
main and branch water courses, and the construction of modules 
and liumo pipe culverts, ilany new masonry works were constructed 
and additions and alterations Avcre carried out to the existing struc¬ 
tures, where such works were found to be necessary. A few addi¬ 
tional regulators wore sanctioned and constructed, and weak portions 
of the banks of the canals were strengthened. Satisfactory progress 
was made with the enlarged and comprehensive P'lood Protective 
Bund Scheme which according to the acccicrated programme is to be 
completed in the financial year 1934-^5. The wofk of raising the 
Bund to its full section in miles 0 to 39.6, and constructing the new 
Bund from miles 39.6 to 97.9 was in ])rogress, and the total earth 
work completed u}) to and including the year under reference 
amounted to 10 crorcs cubic feet. 


Invest igations continued in connection with water-logging in th(‘ 
Begari Canal system and in the Kliairpur State due to the rise in the 
subsoil water tables following on the introduction of irrigation, while 
a number of surface drains in the water-logged areas were excavated. 


Industry. 


Action on 
the Ijabour 
Commis¬ 
sion’s 
report. 


We propose now to deal with Industry. According to the 
census of 1931 the ])roporti()n of the working population of India 
engaged in agriculture is 66.4 per cent and of that engaged in 
industry (excluding transport work) is roughly 10 ])cr cent. But 
this proportion though small means that more than 15 million people 
are engaged in some form of industrial pursuit and the number 
shows a tendency to rise. For this reason India lias been listed by 
the International Labour Organization as one of the eight most 
important industrial States in the world. 

A brief summary of the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour, which Avere published in July 1931, has been 
given in previous Issues of this report. Progress was maintained 
during the year under review in implementing these recommenda¬ 
tions. The Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act and the 
Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act were passed during the year. 
One of the most important legislative measures undertaken as a 
result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
is the revision of the Indian Factories Act, 1911. A Bill was intro- 
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duced in the Legislative Assemblj'^ in September 1933 and circulated 
for opinion. The Bill was reported uj)on by the Select Committee 
in February 1934. Mention was made last year of the Bill to regulate 
the ])rompt payment of wages and deductions therefrom, which was 
eirculated for eliciting opinion thereon. The opinions received 
pointed to the necessity of making considerable changes in the Bill, 
wliich lias theriifore been allowed to lapse and it is proposed to intro- 
du('e a fr(\sli Bill on the subject in due course. As the result of the 
examination of tlie views of local Governments on the subject of 
making the besetting of an industrial establishment for the purpose 
of the collection of debts from workmen, a cognizable offence, the 
idea of All-India legislation lias been abandoned. It was, however, 
suggested to the Government of Bengal that provincial legislation 
applicable in the first instance to specified industrial areas of the 
rresideiicy, might be undertaken. On the question of the exemption 
from attachment of wages and salaries of workmen receiving less 
than liS. 300 a month, wliieh was referred to in last year’s report, it 
has keen decided to intj*()dii(*e a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
to amend Section 60 of the Civil Procedure Code so as to protect 
salaries and wages not exceeding Its. DO a month. The views of 
local Governments and of those interested in the question of abolition 
of arrest and im 2 )risonmont for debt of industrial workers, have been 
received and are under consideration. Tlie possibility of undertaking 
legislation on an exj)eriTnental scale, restricted to the Province of 
Delhi in the first instance to i)rovide for a summary procedure for 
the liquidation of w^orkers’ unsecured debts is also under examination. 

Turning now to the ordinary administrative features of industry The 
during the year under review the latest report of the working of the 
Factories’ Act covers the year 1933. The b)tal number of registered 
factories increased to 9,558 as comi)ared with 9,431 in 1932. A 
notable feature of the year was the decline of Bombay city as the 
chief centre of the textile industry and the expansion of that industry 
in Ahmedabad where several new mills were opened. Among new 
enterprises of the year the sugar industry again claimed a leading 
place. Thirty new sugar factories were registered in the United 
Provinces and ton in Bihar and Orissa. The total number of sugar 
factories in all Provinces has increased from 166 to 213. There was 
a further decline of 16,499 in the factory population, the average 
daily number of operatives being 1,403,212 as against 1,419,711 
for 1932. The most marked decreases occurred in Bombay and 
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Burma, but there were notable increases in Madras, in the United 
Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa, due partly to improved trade 
conditions and partly to the establishment of new factories, princi¬ 
pally sugar factories which gave employment to over 15,000 addi¬ 
tional workers. Accidents w^ere more numerous than in the previous 
year and totalled 18,700. Tlie development of new industries in 
Bombay and the sudden expansion in the United Provinces of sugar 
factories using heavy machinery and employing untrained labour 
apjiear to have added to the number of accidents, while improvements 
in tlm system of reporting has also contributed to increase the 
percemtage. As regards working conditions in factories there lias 
been satisfactory progress in llie ado])tion of safely measures and 
establishment of safety (/ornmittees. Owing to the continued trade 
depression there has been no marked progress in welfare work, but 
some advance has been made in the provision of housing accommoda¬ 
tion. The total number of convictions during the year for oTences 
under the Indian Factories Act w^as 1,325 as compared with 906 in 
1932. 

The number of cases falling within the purview of the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act so far as workers in factories, mines, rail¬ 
ways. docks and tramways were concerned, incre^Lsed from 14,261 in 
1932 to 14,55J) in 1933, while the figure for compensation paid, which 
lotalh'd Its. 8,13,949, is the lowest on record since 1925. The total 
number of workmen covered by the Act must have' been smaller than, 
in some recent years and with a diminished demand for labour it is 
])robable that the general level of industrial experience rises. There 
is .still a tendency for small employees, who are reluctant to insure 
their liability under the Act, to contest cases on inadequate grounds, 
and tlie difficulty is likely to increase as a result of the extended 
definition of tin' term “ workman ” introduced by the Amending Act 
of 1933. 

The number of registered Trade Unions has risen from 29 in 
1928 to 131 hi 1932 and 170 in 1933. The growth of the movement 
has therefore been sustained, Ihongh these figures do not accurately 
refled the exUmt of trade unionism in India. Registration under 
the Aet is not compulsory and the number of unregistered bodies is 
large ; in Bombay out of 108 unions with a membership of 117,558 
only 51 unions with a membership of 70,464 were registered. Tn the 
year under review the number of unions increased in all Provinces and 
Administrations where unions exist, except in Ajmer-Merwara, Burma 
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ijnd the United l^rovine(‘s. The total income of registered unions 
rose from lis. 478,265 to Ks. 556,953 and the balances in hand tTom 
Rs. 546,690 to Its. 561,024. ()rganiza<iOii among wome/i Avoilvcrs 

i-h(>wed some advance*, the number of women included in the member¬ 
ship of regist(T(*d unions having increased from 3,454 to 5,090. 

The total nnmbei' of slriktis in 1933 was 146 and tlie total nund)er StriP-es. 
uf wt)rl:('rs involved was 164,938 as compared with 118 sirilvcs in- 
\(»]ving 128,099 workers in 1932. The nmnlx'r of working da>s lost 
during flu* year was 2,168,961 as compared with 1,922,437 during 
1932. The year was free from sirilves of serious magnitude. The 
largest strike conirihnting to llie returns was that in the Madras and 
Sonthorn Maliratta Railway workshops at I'eraml)ur, Arkonam and 
llubii, which affected 8,000 workers and iiuolved a total loss of 
.ihout 4[)0,0()0 days. The strike ended in daniiary 1933 and chiefly 
♦ utVeted the figures (>!' the preceding year. In il7 of the strikes, or 
66 ])er cent, the (*hief (hmiand related to wages or bonuses. The 
number of strikes in \vhi(4i the workmen were sueeessfiil in gaining 
any concessions was ap|)roximalely 31 per cent of the total number 
of strikes ended during the year. 

Mention was made last year of the resolution adopted by the Inter- 
Uoiincil of 8tat<' recommending to the (lovernor-General in ^'nuneil 
tJiat he should not ratify the Draft Convention or accept the rocom- Organiza- 
mendation concerning the age for admission of ehildrcm to non- 
iiidnstrial employimmt. A similar resolution was adopted by the 
Legislative Assembly on the 2()th September 1933. At its seventeenth 
session held at Geneva in June 1933, the International Labour Con¬ 
ference a(lo])te(l six Draft Conventions and two Ilocomm(*ndaiioT*s 
(concerning Invalidity. Dld-age and Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance 
for persons employed in industrial, cornmercdal and agricultural 
undertakings. The (k)nferpn(*e also adopted a Draft Convention ami 
a Recommendation concerning fee-charging employment ag^cncies. 

The Draft Conventions and Rc'cornmendations were xJaced before the 
Legislative Assembly on the 23rd November 1933 and before the 
Ccnincil of State on the 14th December 1933. Doth the ITonses 
adopted rovsolutions in identical terms recommending to the Governor- 
General in Conneil that he should not ratify the Draft Conventions 
nor accept the Recommendations. 

During the period under review the fifth (^inference of the industries 
Departments of Industries was held after a lapse of eleven years. Conference. 
It was attended by the Ministers in charge of Industries and the 
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Directors of Industries from all Provinces except Burma and the 
North-West Frontier Province, and some of the important Indian 
States participated in it. The Conference, which was opened by Ills 
Excellency the Viceroy, discussed amoiij^ other important questions 
proposals for the develoi)ment of cottage industries and marketing of 
products witii particular reference to the handloom industry, and the 
co-ordination of industrial research. 

The value of stores purchased during tlie year 1933-34 amounted 
to Its. 3,nt),94,135 as against Ks. 3,30,90,903 during the preceding 
year. Tlie various Railway Administrations contributed Rs. 23,28,230 
of the incr(‘as(?. Tlje textile j)urchases and the value of orders 
placed for engineering and miscellaneous stores also showed sub¬ 
stantial imu^eases. The value of stores inspected by the various 
organizations under the dei)artinent during the year amounted to 
Rs. 4,40,65,447 as against Rs. 3,54,07,609 during the jireceding year. 
In addition to this, rails, fishidates, castings, ])ii)cs and other steel 
products aggr(*gating 254,833 tons were inspected as against 156,203 
tons ins])ected during the year 1932-33. The total number of tests, 
analyses and investigations carried out at the Government Test 
House, Alijiore, and at the ]\Ielallurgical Insxiectorate, Jamshedpur, 
amounted to 46,765 as against 34,817 during the year 1932-33. 



CHAPTER V. 


Communications. 

We propose in this Cinjpter to deal Avitli the yea^^s administra¬ 
tion o£ India’s r«nilway system, her pOsts and telegraphs, road^s, 
wireless stations and air seiwices. 

Previous rci)orts have shown the retrenchments etTected year 
by year by the railways siiice traTfic began 1o drop ; steady reduc¬ 
tion in working expenses had reached a j)oint when major retrench- 
nit'nts ]iad all been eiVectcil, to the extent tliat reductions represented 
merely a post])oncment of exijenditurc, which it would be unwise 
and unsafe to postpone longer. Dnrirtg the year 1933-34, therefore, 
there were no block retrenchm’ents of any magnitude though minor 
measures for ctTecting economy in connection with detailed “ job- 
analysis ” investigations were conducted. 

A review of the financial position of the railways will bo found 
in Chapter VTI; here questions of general administralii>n only will 
be considered. During the year the Railway Board had under 
consideration the rules relating to the discliarge and dismissal of 
State Railway non-gazetted Government servants, and decided to 
extend the right of appeal against discharge from service in respect 
of certain classes of labourers and temporary non-gazetted employees 
wdlh less than 3 yeans’ service*. The Board have also under 
consideration certain ])roposals for the amendment of these rules 
in connection with the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Labonr in India. 

The question of the statutory application, to the Company- 
managed and Burma Railways, of the rules framed under the 
Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930, regulating the Jiours 
of employment of railway service in pursuance of the Washington 
and Geneva Convention, again occupied the attention of the Rail¬ 
way Board, and the Agents of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways have been asked 
to submit, together with their views on the subject, detailed estimates 
of the cost, which would be involved under present conditions of 
traffic, if the regulations are introduced on the systems from April 
1935. 
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The Railway Board also earne to certain provisional conclusions 
on the few reniaininj^ recommendations hitherto unsettled, of the 
Royal Commission on Labour which reported in 1931. These con¬ 
clusions were referred to the Ap^ents of principal railways for their 
views. The recommendations of the A^'inits of Radways are under 
consideration. 

As regards Indianization of the superior brandies of the railway 
services, 11 k']*(‘ wm-c no new ai>j)oiidments in the gazetted ranks 
on State-managed railways, partly for financial reasons, and due 
to a sui'plns oT officers in const'quence of retrenchment of posts. 
Of the "27 ap])ointm(‘jits made in the su[)erior service on Company- 
imniaged railways, l(i went to Indians and 11 to Europeans. The 
ratio (d‘ Indian to Euro])ean recruitment was 59.3 to 40.7. The 
position as regards Indiaidzation of superior services on thivse rail¬ 
ways was j’e\ic>\(‘d during tin' curnmt yeaj\ and administrations 
concerned w(‘re advised of the devsirability of advancing the ratio 
of Indian recruitment to 75 per cent of the total vacancies. 

^Mention was made in previous r(‘])orts of the question of 
adequate rejiresentation of minority communities in the railway 
services, and that the re|)orts of the special officer a])poiTd-ed to 
study tile subjeid, had been considered by th(‘ Railway Board. 
Government have issued orders on some of the proposals of the 
Board in this connection, and also with rog'ard to reservation of a 
certain iKwemitage of direet ajijiointments for memhers of minority 
communities ; in addition the rules for recruitment and training of 
apprenti('e meehnuics and trade approntiees in KState-manag(*d rail- 
vways wei’c amended, to make provision for the redress of eommunal 
ineipialities. 

C'()ns(‘(]iient i>ii the closing of the Railway Staff College, Dehra 
Dun, as a measure of economy, the Board have asked Slate-managed 
railway administrations to jirepare a programme of lectures, designed 
to provide tlieoretical training for probationery officers. As a 
further measure of economy the East Indian Railway training school 
at Asansol was closetl in October 1933 and the training classes 
absorbed in other railwfiy schools. 

The year was marred by a series of disasters, the chief of* which 
were tlie Biliar eartliqnake in January 1934, involving two railways 
in heavy reconstruction charges, and the floods in the Ganges in 
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September 1933, which breached the protection works ot the Hardinge 
Bridge on tJie Eastern Bengal Railway. The cost of the works 
required as a resuJt of this damage is estimated at about Jis. 1,16 
lakhs. 

An important issue which has recently been gaining prominence, 
and which culminated during the year in the Road-Rail Conference, 
is the growing competition to railways I'roin road motor services. 

A further reiereu{*e to this subject will be found lal(‘r in this 
Cha]>ter. The r(\sults of the deliberations, however, have an 
im])ortant hearing on constructional deveh>])meiit. No new Tuie 
cOTistruv tioii was undertak(*n during the year, but it was decided 
lo re-examine the traffic possibilities of several ])rojects i)revi()usly 
considered remunerative, Avitli s])ecial reference to road scu'vice com- 
}>e1ition ami, with a similar object of co-ordiualing the rail and road 
requirements of a particular locality, an expert enquiry into the 
rommiinhsitioiis r(Mpiire(l iti the Nira V^alley area, i>ond)ay Presi¬ 
dency, was undertaken by a Railway officer wx)rking in collabora¬ 
tion with an officer of the irrigation Department. A new’^ section 
of about four miles ol' line was completed on tiie Durma Railways, 
and tills includes a mwv bi’idge over tiie Trrawady connecting the 
two main sections of the Burma Railw^ays, hitherto linked by only a 
ferry service*. Among other urgent works in haml are tin* recoiislruc- 
tion of the Sind and Chambal Bridges on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Raihvay, and of the North-Western Railway bridge over the dumna 
at Delhi. 

The various local raihvay Advisory Committees held 103 mof^- Local 
ings during the year, and discussed a \aricty ol matters of interest oom- 
to the general travelling public, iuckiding provision of s(‘parate hook- mittees. 
iiig oHice wnndow^s for women, improvements in the design ot* lower 
class carriages, and facilities for the transport of fruit. Particulars 
of the subjects (liscussed and the action whicli the railway administra¬ 
tions concern(*d decided to tala*, are puhlisinul in pampldcts issued 
(juarterly by I Ik* Railwaay hoard. 

The Raihvay Rates Advisory Comirjitte(‘ whose sittings had been The Railway 
temi'orarily suspended in December 1932, after the death of its first Advisory 
Pr(*sid<‘nt, ro('OTnmenced w^ork in May 1933 on the appointment as Committee. 
President of Sir Zahid Suhraw-ardy. During the year under review 
four cases were referred to it for investigation. The first wms a 
complaint from a Nagpur firm alleging certain preferential rates for 
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firewood quoted by the Bengal Nagpur Railway. Another com})laint 
alleged undue prol'erence accorded to the Delhi Cotton Mills, by 
rates on the East Indian Railway for cotton fall-pressed as com¬ 
pared with impressed cotton. A tliird comi)]aint related to the rates 
charged for coal from certain collieries in the Korea coal fields; 
wdiile a fourth complaint had reference to rates charged for rice 
from some stations on the East Indian Railway. These cases and 
three others, w^hicli had been referred to the (Committee previously, 
were still under enquiry at the end of the year. In addition the 
Committee reported on two cases referred to them in 1932-33, and 
the Government of India accepted theii* recommendations. The first 
was for a reduction in the rates for manganese ore from certain 
stations on tlie Bengal Nagjiur Railway to Borniiay, and the second 
proposed a reduction in the rates for flour on the Mast Indian Rail¬ 
way, for distances exceeding 600 miles. Eonr otlier representations 
weT*e received by the Raih\ay Board for a reference to be made to the 
Raihvay Rates Advisoiy Committee, they Avere not however, referred 
during the year, eitluT because the matter was already under con¬ 
sideration, or bec^aiLse no priina facie ease for investigation by the 
Committee existed. 

I'licre was no general revision of either passenger or goods 
rates over the railway systems as a whole, though some local change.s 
were introduced on iiidiAddual raihvays. Thus the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway made a reduction in first class fares on the 
suburban section, and the Nortli-Western Railway revised 3rd class 
fares, making an a})])reciable reduction for di.stances up to 300 miles 
and a slight enhancement for distances over 300 miles. Several rail¬ 
ways quoted S})ecial rates for fruit carried by passenger train. 
Similarly some alterations were made in goods traffic rates designed 
to assist industries, encourage the moA^ement of traffic or meet com¬ 
petition by alternative means of transport. 

It is perhaps disappointing that the increased publicity given 
to Indian affairs in general overseas, has not attracted a larger 
number of visitors from abroad, curious to see for themselves a land 
which gives rise to so many conflicting opinions. Although there is 
some improvement in the tourist traffic to India generally from 
Europe and America, actually during the year under review as 
regards the railways, a decrease in the so-called ‘‘ luxury traffic 
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has been noted. Against this there was an increase of 46.5 per 
cent over the figures of the previous year in Inland tourist car 
traffic Of special interest during the past year was the visit of 
the Gripsholm a world-cruise ship run by the Swedish-American 
Line for the i)articular benefit of Swedes, Norwegians and Danes. 

It is believed, that advertising on the Continent by the Indian State 
Railways materially contributed to the organization of this cruise. 

Including the ‘‘ Gripsholm ”, three “ World Cruise ” ships visited 
India as against two in Indian railways were represented 

at the British Industries Fair, 1934, and at the Advertising and 
Marketing Exhibition held at Olympia during 1933, and in America 
valuable publicity was afforded to them at the Century of Progress 
Exhibition at Chicago (1933). In India the Bureau continued its 
activities with marked success in regard to fostering pilgrim traffic 
to places of religious importance. 

lluring the 3 ear under review 40 locomotives, 510 coaching purchaser 
underframes and 3,434 goods wagons for broad and metre gauge lines, and Stores, 
were on order for indian Statc-owmed railways. The value of stores 
obtained by railways ihrough the Indian Stores Department rose 
from Rs, 1,52.77 lakhs during the previous year to Ils. 1.76.06 lakhs 
during the year under review, and a large number of items were 
added to tlie list of articles which State-managed railways are 
required to purcdiase through Ihis de])artmeiit. 

Twelve serious accidents occurred during the year as compared Accidents, 
with 11 in the previous year, one of which was due to deliberate 
mischief. On the 2nd May 1933, the Punjab mail was derailed due 
to malicious iuterfercnce with llu^ tr.ick, ,7 j)ersons were killed and 
13 injured, and considera])le damage was done to rolling stock and 
the i)ermanent way. Of the remaining 11 accidents, 7 'were mainly 
due to carelessness. On the 6 th June 1933 a mail train crashed into 
a bus at a level crossing on the East Indian Railway, due to care¬ 
lessness on the part of file gate-keeper and bus driver. Fifteen 
pa-ssengors in the bus were killed on the spot, and 16 injured, of 
whom 2 died later. On the 11th July 1933 the rear portion of a 
passenger train collided with a mail train at Tarikere station on the 
Mysore Railway. The accident was due to the brakes in the brake- 
van of the passenger train not having been applied when the train 
was stalled on the branch line, and to adequate steps not having 
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been taken to prevent the i^ear portion of the train from moving. 
Eleven passeng(‘rs were killed on the spot, and 19 injured, 6 of 
whom subsequently succumbed to their injuries. One accident w^as 
caused by floods on the 1st July 1933, when a train on the Barsi 
Light KaiJway r’an into a breach in the embankment ; the engine 
crew sustained injuries, and the second fireman subsequently died. 
The total number of casualties in these 12 accidents was 33 killed 
and 111 injured, 9 of whom died later. 

A ('omprelKuism* review of tlie Indian road system ; of the 
circunistam-es leading in 1929 to tlie institution of the Road Account 
for five y(‘ais in th(‘ first instance ; and of the administration of the 
Account up to the year 19d2-33 is contained in previous issues of 
this publieation. The following parag'raj)hs briefly describe the 
events of 1933-31 and the fiiianeial position of the Account. 

Tavo events of outstanding imf)ortance in conuectioji with the 
administration of the Road Account marked the year under review. 
The first was the Road-Rail Conference which was opened by II. E. 
the Viceroy in April 1933, and tlie second was the resolution adopted 
by the Indian L(‘gislature in A])ril lt)34 ])lacing th(‘ lload Aecouut 
on a more or less permanent basis. 

Although the latter resolution was jiassed in Aiiril 1934, just 
after the close of the year, it may conveniently be referred to in 
The present report in view of the fact, that the probatiouery 
quinquennium for which the Account was first instituted came 
to an end in 1933-34, and the desirability of its continuance formed 
the subject of on<' of the I'esolutions ])assed by the Road-Rail Con¬ 
ference. In regard to this Account, the conference considered that 
it should be continued for the duration of tlie jiresent constitution 
and jirovision should he made for it in the new constitution ; and 
further that the uses to Avhich the Account could bo put, should 
be widt'ucd so as to include llie development of rural cominuiiiea- 
tions Avith a vicAV to facilitate the marketing of agricultural ])roduc(^. 
After consultation Avitli local Governments, a rnnv resolution goA^erii- 
ing the Road Account Avas adopted by tlu' (kmtral Legislature, in 
April 1934. In addition to embodying the principles recommended 
by the Road-Rail Conference, the ucav resolution increased the 
reserve at the disposal of the Goveruinent of India from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent t^^ith the object of enabling Government to deal 
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more liberally with less developcxl Provinces. Another direction in 
which the resolution was liberalised is in providing for the service 
of loHiis for road development and in special cases for the main¬ 
tenance of roads constructed from this Account or from loans as 
admissible charges on the Account. 

On the question of i‘ai)ita] expenditure for road development, capital 
the lload-Rail Conference resolved “that it is necessary to study 

on Koaas. 

the (question whether such lack of balance as at present exists in 
the road syslimis will, if the nutans of de\elo])mcnt are restricted 
to revenue resources, be suscei)tible of correction either at ail or a1 
a rate consistent with the. eeonomic needs of the coiuitry ; and 
accordingly recommended that a comprehensive plan should he drawn 
up with a vi(‘w to examiiiiiig the ])Ossihilit 3 ^ of development of ])oth 
main and subsidial roads from loan funds within the limit of the 
resources available for mainteiiaiice ’h The Governimmt of hulia 
;uldre.s.s(‘(l the provincial Coverninents and suggested that the 
obstaede of creating new revenue liabilities for the service of loans 
and inaint(‘nanee of new roads might he overcome by hypothecating 
future shares iu the Road Account. Tp to the end of the year no 
local Government had been able to make concrete pro])osals but the 
((uestion was further discussed at the provincial l^leonomic Gonferenee 
held in New Delhi in A])ril 19‘M, ivhen it a])])eared that there were 
reasonable prospects of early developments on those lines. 

The otlu'r re.solutions adopted by the Road-Rail (Umfertmee Boad-Kail 

ATI A 

relate to (piestioiis directly concerning the co-ordination of effort eonclusions. 
b(‘tween the various authorities responsible for the develo]mient and 
coiit!*ol of the different forms of traiis])oiT, so as to reduce iin-economic 
comj)etitioii betw^een them. These questions chiefly concern the 
control of public service and goods motor transport in the interests 
of public safety and convenience ; the restriction of the number of 
veliicle^s licensed to ply for hire so as to prevent competition opposed 
to the public interest ; the removal of statutory embargo on certain 
railw^ays operating road mol or services ; the grant of mono])olies 
of road transport services with a view to develo]nng rural services ; 
and the creation of machinery at the Centre and in the Provinces 
designed to secure the co-ordination propo.sed. The Government of 
India w^ere in correspondence with the local Governments on these 
questions and the view^s of the local Governments had not all been 
received by the end of the year. 
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During the year, Government had under consideration the 
development of communications in Sind, particularly in the area 
irrigated by the Lloyd Barrage, and an Engineer was deputed to 
prepare a co-ordinated scheme of road and rail development for the 
Barrage Area in consultation with a Railway officer. The entire 
cost of this enquiry amounting to about Rs. 32,000 was borne by the 
Government of India from their reserve in the Road Account. The 
report was still awaited at the end of the year. 

Including a receipt of Rs. 1,08 lakhs which accrued during the 
financial year under report, the total revenue during the first five 
years amounted to about Rs. 5,18 lakhs. This report, however, covers 
only a total revenue of some Rs. 4,60 lakhs up to the 30th September 
1933, actually credited to the Account before the close of the year. 
After deducting ten per cent for the reserve, the balance available 
for distribution was Rs. 4,14 lakhs. Of this Rs. 3,44 lakhs were 
distributed to the ten Governors’ Provinces in all, each individual 
share varying from about Rs. 75 lakhs for Bombay, Rs. 60 lakhs 
for Madras and Bengal, to about Rs. 9 lakhs for Assam and Rs. 8 
lakbs for the Nortli-West Fi*ontier Province. The ex])enditure in 
the nine Provinces excluding Burma was about Rs. 1,92 lakhs. In 
addition to this, on account of the prevailing financial position, five 
local Governments had been i)ermitted to borrow an aggregate 
amount of abf)ut Rs. 55 lakhs from their shares in the Account, either 
for llie ordinary niainfenance of roads or for the completion of pre- 
viou'ily undertaken ])rovin(*ial programmes of road development. 
Th(' unspent balance with the Provinces was, therefore, about Rs. 97 
lakhs, and this sum has been carried forward. 

As regards the reserve, the total receipts to end of 1933-34 wore 
Rs. 60 lakhs. Out of this, a sum of Rs. 42 lakhs had alreadj^ been 
earmarked against S])ocific schemes of importance which were 
sj)ecially selected for assistance, and Rs. 5 lakhs had been set aside 
for grants for experiments and research. About Rs. 2 lakhs had been 
spent to the end of the year on administration leaving a balance of 
about Rs. 11 lakhs with the Government of India, 

It is not the purpose of this review to inflict upon the reader 
a heap of statistics, but the following figures epitomise the embarrass¬ 
ment due to reduction, retrenchment and economies which has 
fettered the progress of individuals as of Government in these 
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Letters 

(in 

milns.) 

Post¬ 

cards 

(in 

milns.) 

News- 

pai)er8 

(in 

milns.) 

Packets 

(in 

milns.) 

Parcels 

(m 

milns.) 

Total 

(in 

milns.) 

Money 

Orders 

(in 

milns.) 

Gross 

Receipts 

(in 

croros.) 

1900.01 .. 

251 

218 

32 

28 

3 

632 

13 

3-00 

1929-30 .. 

575 

586 

93 

120 

18 

1,392 

40^ 

11-29 

1930-31 .. 

540 

641 

84 

118 

17 

1,300 

39 

10-78 

1931-32 .. 

481 

493 

76 

111 

14 

1,175 

38 

10-66 

1932-33 .. 

468 

451 

71 

118 

13 

1,121 

37 

10*66 

1933-34 .. 

467 

439 

70 

120 

14 

, 

1,100 

37^ 

10*72 


When it is considered that the number ot* articles handled by the 
postal department in a year, vast as the ligure is, represents, in 
reJation to the total population of the country, a despatch of only a 
little over 3 articles per annum, it is depressing to have to record 
a decrease of 292 millions in the total number of articles, and of 
3 millions of money orders over the figures of 5 years ago. Of the 
efficiency of the post office service, the fact that 99.91 per cent of the 
total number of ])ostal articles received were correctly delivered, is 
sufficient t(‘stimony. 

Several features ot interest marked the year’s work. Extended 
facilities in the postal services to Holland, Tanganyika territory, 
Italian Somaliland, British Somaliland, and a telegraifidc money 
order service to Kenya and Uganda were introduced. Revisions 
were made in fees for air mails from India to foreign countries and 
for parcels by air to Great Bi-itain and Northern Ireland, and the 
air mail money order service was extended to certain countries in 
the East. Mention must also be made of the decision of the depart¬ 
ment, as a measure of relief for sufferers in the Bihar earthquake, 
not to charge* commission on remittamtes by money order payable to 
Ilis Exc<*llrney the Viceroy’s Relief Fund, Balm Rajendra Pershad’s 
Relief Fund and the Mayor of Calcutta’s Fund. 

Other important activities of the departaent are its telegraph, 
telephone and wireless services. Telephone communications in parti¬ 
cular, the dearth of which had begun to arouse criticism, received 
increased attention and 14 new trunk circuits were opened during 
the year. The number of departmental telephone exchanges rose 
Ii555HD 
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from ol7 ill 1932-3.3 to 330, telephone connections from 22,109 to 
22,804 and automatic exchan<?es from 29 to 36, and telephone revenue 
rose to Ks. 67.49 lakhs,. an increase of about Rs. 9 lakhs on the 
previous year’s income. In addition to the departmental exchanges 
there are 25 exchanges managed by licensed telephone companies 
mostly in large towns. Nor were extensions confined to India; the 
overseas radio-teloiihone service Avith Great Britain was opened to 
the public on tlie 1st May 1933, and later extended to other countries 
all over the world and even to shipping on North Atlantic voyages. 
Ceylon, when she has completed the land links to Colombo, will 
shortly he placed in teleplionic communication with llie rest of the 
world by means of a continuously loaded cable capable of trans¬ 
mitting si)eech, which has linked up India and Ceylon. Besides 
expansion at home and in the service overseas, the department carried 
out s(‘V(‘ral notc'worthy improvements in long distance trunk com- 
miini('a1ions in India. 

While 1e]cpho])ic activities and revenue record a welcome ])ro- 
gress, traffic in the telegrajdi department unfortunately in common 
Avilli postal ti’affie, as Ave have already see)i, registered a further 
deer(‘ase. The only feature of interest Avhich nnnains to be noted is 
llie iiitroduc'tion of a special (dass of urgent foreign pre.ss telegrams 
at the same rate as for oi’dinary ])riAaite telegrams. 

Baring tin* year the Avork of modernising the AAUiadess station 
at A'ictoria Boint (hoAver Burma) For aviation piii-jmses and pro¬ 
viding a dii’eclion-finding installation Avas eoni])leted, and steps Avere 
tak'Ui to reopiai tin* wireless station at Gaya, which Avas closed in 
1931 as a measure of ndrenchment. The ojaming of the Jsritish 
trans-Indian air seiwice for mails and passengers from Karachi to 
Calcutta and the suhse(|iient extensioiis to Rangoon and Singapore, 
consid(U*ably increased the Avork of the eleven Avireless stations on 
the route in India and Burma, which already cooperated Avith the 
Dutch and French services ; in addition, im])rovemeiits Avere made 
in tlie arrangements for colloeting and distrihuling mtTeorological 
information hy Avireless for air sc-r\dces. As already mentioned, 
another feature of the year Avas the opening, on the 1st May 1933, 
of the overseas radio-telephone service between India and England, 
and radio-telephone communication was obtained via London with 
many countries in Europe, America and Africa, and also with 
Australia. 
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As regards broadcasting there is little change to report. The 
Indian State Broadcasting Service, with stations at Calcutta and 
Bombay, continued to work under restricted conditions owing to 
retrenchment, but the standard of previous years was maintained, 
and satisfactory results were obtained from the operation of the 
short-wave transmitter at the Calcutta Station. The arrangements 
for t])e ree{'})tion of the Emi)ire short-wave transmissions from 
England were improved during the year'and these i)rograirimes were 
received at an increasing number of places in India. Developments 
since the close of the year indicate that broadcasting activities are 
likely to exj)und ra})idly. 

The table of figur(\s given earlier in this Chapter, has indicated financial 
how activities, and, consequently the revenue of the department have 
declined since 1929-30 with tlie exception of a very small increase Depart- 
over the previous year in 1:133-34. The ever-increasing expansion 
in ])Oslal traflie and in Die ree(4])1s of the department during tlie 
tii'st twenty-nitie years of the eentury are a reflection of the general 
progress in tlu‘ country, and aliliougli tlic causes of the decline are 
W’orhl wide and 1>eyond th(‘ scope of Indian influence, a seetion at 
least of her p(‘oph‘ will always liave lo an.'Wer tlie grave charge that 
in a period of sev(‘re ec'onomic de]>ression. they aggra\a1ed the silna¬ 
tion l)y resort, to aelioii designed to bring this great and vital service 
into conlcni])1. hy tiie hoJdijig of ‘‘ po.stal weeks and wanton 
destruction oi ])()stal aiattcr in letter boxes. In the year under j’oview 
the de])artment continued to face adverse eireumstauoes ; working; 
expenses increased by Bs. 27 laklis, the amount of loss of the year's 
working shoAved an increase over the itrevious year, being Ks. 52 
laklis against Jis. 42 lakhs. 

The doA"elo])ment of aAiation iti recent 3 ^ears affords a striking Civil 
instance of material ])rogress. The ])revious issue of this report fore- 
shadoAved a phase of expansion, ])articiilarly in commercial air 
transport, the year under revicAv has Avitnessed further developments, 
and sloAv though these may be, there is every evidence that the 
expan.sion mo\mnent Ls not a passing ])hase but that it is steadily 
gathering force and broadening its basis. 

Tlie significance of the develoinnents in the year 1933 lies in ®efinilar 
the ncAv company organization, in Avhich arrangements for the opera- ^rvlces. 
tion of the Irans-Tndia air service are linked Avith the development 
of internal air services. Indian Trans-continental Airways, Limited, 

iS 
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has been formed as an Indian company controlled by a Board of 
Directors, of whom the majority are Indians, representing respec¬ 
tively, the Government of India, Indian National Airways, Limited, 
and Imperial Airways, Limited, to operate, jointly with Imperial 
Airways, Limited, the link from Karachi to Singapore in the 
England-Australia air service. Space does not permit of a summary 
of the agreement covering the organization, but it should be 
mentioned that in consideration of a subsidy by the Government 
of India, in the form of a remission of certain customs and 
excise duties, India is admitted to be a State contributing towards 
the maintenance of the main Empire air service; in common 
with other contributing States, she obtains thereby the benefit of 
settling charges for the carriage of air mails on the route in 
sterling instead of gold francs, a benefit which equals the subsidy 
paid and which in turn has been passed on to the public in India 
in the shape of reduced air mail surcharges. Of first importance 
in the actual develo})ment of air services, is the Karachi-Singapore 
service, operated by 4 Armstrong Whitworth XV (Atalanta) 
machines with a normal cruising sxjced of 118 miles an hour. Two 
of the machines are owned by Imperial Airways and 2 by Indian 
Trans-continental Airways. This route, with intermediate stations at 
Jodhi)ur, Delhi, Cawnpore, Allahabad, Calcutta, Akyab and Itangoon, 
serves the whole of Northern India and Burma, and has gone a long 
way to remove tlie disability previously felt that time saving, as 
compared with the sea mail service from England, was considerably 
impaired by the absence, excej)t in South India, of internal air 
services. Next should be mentioned the Calcutta-Kangoon air 
service established by Indian National Airways on the 1st December 
1933, which, com])le7nenting the trans-continental route described 
above i^rovides a twice weekly service for passengers, mail and freight 
between Calculta and Rangoon in 91 hours as compared with 21 days. 
On the 1st December 1933 was also established the first daily air 
service in India, between Calcutta and Dacca by the same company. 
The intention in s^decting this route is to speed up communications 
with the important jute districts of Eastern Bengal and the tea 
districts of Assam, which suffer from lack of through rail com¬ 
munication. Mention must also be made of the Calciitta-Madras Air 
Taxi service, started as an experiment but which only operated for 
a short time early in 1934. Concurrent with the establishment of 
the Karachi-Rangoon service, a flat rate of air surcharge of 6 annas 
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per i oz. letter from any place in India and Burma to Great Britain 
was introduced, a development speedily reflected in the increased 
use of air mail traffic. Further evidence of develo])ment in 1933 
may be seen in the increased number of arrivals and departures of 
aircraft, 316 and 302 respectively as compared with 271 and 268 
in 1932 ; in the increased weight of mails carried, notably on internal 
lines where the inei'case over 1932 was about lo tons; in the increased 
value of merchandise imported and exported, which was Ks. 50.60 
lakhs and Ks. 44,206 respectively as comx>ared with lis. 8.28 lakhs and 
Ks. 15,353 in 1932. 

Side by side with the regular air services, there is a consider- Private 
able fbdiig club movement in India of which the progress during 
the year under report was satistaetory. The flying returns show 
a total of 10,995 hours flown, as against 9,700 in 1932. Two more 
developments of the year w ere the inaugural ion of a separate United 
Provinces Flying Club and the resurrection oF club flying in the 
Punjab through the Northern India Flying Club. The United 
Provinces Club which was originally a branch oF the Delhi Flying 
Club, was established as a separate unit in March 1933, wfith head¬ 
quarters at Tjucknow and a branch at Cawnpore. It receives the 
usual subsidy and bonus from the Government of India. In March 
1934, the United Provinces Government made a contribution of 
Ks. 12,000 to the club for the purchase of a new aeroplane. The 
Northern India Flying Cfiub w^as established on the 1st October 1933 
under a subsidy agreement wdth the Government of India. The 
Madras Flying Clul) opened a branch at Tricliinopoly in April 1933. 

On the 31st Decomher 1934, there were 8 flying clubs in British 
India, and 1 in Indian States-—the Jodhpur Flying Club. Seven 
of the elnbs in Britisb India are subsidised by Government as well 
as the Aero Club of India and Burma, wliieh is tbe representative 
in India of the Federation Aeronaut ique Internationale, and also 
the co-ordinating body between CoA^ernraent and the flying clubs. 

The GoA^ernment grant for subsidy to the flying clubs remained the 
same as in the preAUons year, Ks. 1.3 lakhs. Flying clubs OAvned 
29 machines in 1933 against 26 in 1932, and the membership increased 
from 1,538 to 1,750. Besides these, there were also 37 privately 
owned machines at the end of 1933. Keferenee must also be made 
to the inereajsing number of air tours to and from India, and parti¬ 
cularly to the Houston-Moiint Everest Expedition in March and 
April 1933. Financed largely by Uady Houston and led by Air 
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Commodore P. P. M. Pellowes, D.S.O., and Squadron Leader Lord, 
Clydesdale, this memorable expedition not only achieved a magiii- 
ficient record by flying over and photographing the summit of 
Mount Everest, but also carried out its scientific purpose to survey 
the immediate surroundings of the iieak and secure data bearing 
on the problem of operating air 1raiis[)ort over high mountain 
barriers. Yet another event of interest and significance in the flying 
world, marks tlie year under review. At the time of the llihar 
earthquake, 15th January a touring company fi’om England, 

known as India Air Pageants, Avas at l^atna giving aerial displays. 
Two members of the company flew iinmediat(‘ly to Muzatfarpur, and 
by the tliird day after the disaster almost the Avhole ot* the area 
affected had been observed from the air by this macliine and by an 
aeroplane si)ecially chartered by the liihar and Orissa Government, 
wdio were' thus able to form a general imjiression of the damage and 
locate the areas Avhich had suffered most. ‘‘ The utility of air trans¬ 
port ’’ in the words of a Government statement, “ can seldom have 
been more clearly demonstrated than in the days succeeding this 
eartlKpiake.^'. 

Ill recording that there Avere 29 accidents during the year, it 
is Avell to nincnder the distinction betAveen flying and other 
accidents to aircraft; a flying accident being one Avhich oci'iirs 
betAveen the commem'emeiit and (es.sation of taxying. Of the 29 
accidents 4 Avere non-flying accidents, of Avliich Avere due to the 
negligence of the pilot in starting the engine; 3 accidents occurred 
to foreign niachiiu's. and include the wrecking of an Italian aeroplane 
AAdiieh h'ft Galentta for Rangoon on the 1 1th April 1933. Th(‘ jilaiie 
was rc])orted missing and lat(*r portions of the wr(*ekage w(‘re washed 
up on the shore of one of the islands in the Ganges Delta. It is 
assumed the aecident Avas due to l)ad Avoather. Of the remaining 
22 flying accidents to Indian aircraft 3 Avere major disasters though 
Avith lion-fatal results. During tlie year Indian aircraft Acaa^ 15,240 
hours as compared with 11,550 in 1932, Avhen there were 22 ac<*idents. 

Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, in an Avro X aeroplane, flew 
3,029 miles during the year in the course of 7 tours, and in addition 
travelled by air from Samalkot in the Madras Presidency to Calcutta, 
using machines i^rovided by the Madras Air Taxi Service. 

The provision for civil aviation in the year under revicAV Avas 
Rs. 9.95 lakhs. It has been increased to Rs. 14.24 lakhs in the budget 
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for 1934-35, to provide for new capital expenditure, notably on 
runways at Gaya and extension of the administrative building at 
Karachi. 

With the further development in aviation the Meteorological Metoorology^, 
Department was called upon to meet new demands for weather 
reports in connection with the new air services. Though handicapped 
by the needs of economy, the department continued to maintain the 
skeleton meteoj-ologic'al organization along each air route as efficiently 
as possible, besides carrying out its other normal activities. Over 
4,100 weather reports and forecasts were issued as against 3,000 
during 1932-33. As in other years, candidates for pilots’ ‘ B ’ 
license were instructed and examined in meteorology, f^eisinological 
and magnetic observations at Bombay, solar observations at 
Kodaikanal, time-service at Calcutta and Bombay, compilation and 
tabulation of climatological data, ex]deration of the upper air by 
pilot balloon ascents, i)er»odical soundings with self-recording 
meteorographs ; all these activities continued as in the previous 
year. A revised (iode was introduced for reporting in greater detail 
afternoon and special observations regarding the occurrence of 
squalls. Tiegular observations of star transits and of wireless time 
signals were taken at the Kodaikanal Observatory in connection with 
tlie International Longitude operations in 1933. 

On tlie scientific side the department made fair progress during 
the year. Study was made ot some features of lepressioiis originat¬ 
ing in the Bay of Bengal during the south-west mousoon find also 
of the hnmidity records obtained with Lair elements and with wet 
and dry bulb elements in a Dines’ meteorograph. Experiments of 
interest to aviation were continued to ascertain the height of cloud 
base at night and for tliis puiqiose advantage was taken of the 
searehlight operations of the Bombay Electric Sui)]>ly Company, 
and meteorological conditions affecting aviation over the north-west 
frontier were investigated at Quetta and Peshawar. Among the 
numerous other scientifie activities undertaken may be mentioned, 
experiments for the continuous registration of earth-air electric 
currents, on the measurement of the feeble electric charge associated 
with drops of various liquids produced by sjiraying under identical 
conditions, which it is believed, will throw considerable light on the 
process of generation of charges on drops ; on the vortices formed 
on the discontinuous boundary between gases at different tempera- 
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-A.11 investigation was made of the properties of the air layer 
next to an evaporating surface. High lapse rates of temperature 
and their diurnal variation in the surface layers of the atmosphere 
over Northern India were studied. Investigations of sizes of fog 
and rain droplets and of temperature of rain were made at Khandala. 
The Agricultural Meteorology branch mentioned in the previous 
year's report was actively engaged in a study of cotton statistics 
in the Bombay Presidency and adjoining cotton areas in relation 
to weather factors, of evaporation in relation to other meteorological 
factors as well as in relation to cotton yields and of maximum 
temperatures with a view to their prediction. At Peshawar 
meteorological conditions favourable to heatstroke and diseases like 
malaria and sandfly fever were investigated. Exfierimental work 
done by the branch included the measurement of solar, terrestrial 
and nocturnal radiation, of the temperature of air, soil and plant 
and of the eva})oration of water and the device of suitable instru¬ 
ments for studying the meteorology of the air layers near the ground 
and the movement of heat and moisture in the soil. In addition to 
several papers and notes communicated to foreign journals the 
department published one Memoir, one Monograph and three scientific 
notes. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Commerce. 

In this Cliaj^ter certain general features of the year’s trade will Scope of 
tirst be described, thereafter a somewhat more detailed account of 
the iDrincipal commodities exported and imported will be given, and 
finally some reference will be made to other matters of commercial 
interest. 

-Agricultural conditions Avere on the whole fairly-good, although Agricultural 
in some places crops were damaged by excessive rains and, in the conditions, 
cold weather, by low temperature and frost. The monsoon of 1933 
which started a little earlier than usual and was well distributed 
both in frequency of rainfall and in extent, averaged 14 per cent 
above the normal over the plains of India. The outturn of rice fell 
short of the previous year’s good crop, but was still satisfactory, 
particularly in Burma where the yield was 5 per cent in excess of 
last year. Wheat was better than the preceding season’s production 
by i) ])er cent. Sugarcane exceeded the previous year’s record by 
8 per cent. Jute and cotton croiis yields improved by 13 and 7 per 
cent respectively. Groundnut gave an increased production, 
sesamum and castor seed was slightly less, and rape, mustard and 
linseed about the same as in tJie previous year. 

Industrial eonditioiis were' generally favourable although some Industrial 
minor disturbances of a sporadic nature occurred. conditions. 

A bri(‘f ri'view of the world economic situation has been Economic 
attempted in the Chapter on Finance. It is sufticient to observe 
here that some reeovery however feeble from the op])ressive economic 
conditions of recent years was noticeable. In many countries the 
almost uninterrupted dindine that had started at the end of 1929 
slackened off, and in eertain quarters a feeling has been expressed 
that world trade is in the process of returning to some kind of 
stability, even if at a very much restricted level. 

Indian conditions generally sliowed some progress towards Indian 
recovery, although there was little or no improvement in the agri- 
cultural position. The prices of agricultural commodities generally levels, 
rose from the beginning of the year till June or July; thereafter 
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there was a distinct recession till the end of the year, when they 
seemed to have steadied somewhat. On the whole Indian industrial 
conditions appeared to be slii^htly better during the year than had 
been the case during the j^ears immediately preceding, while as far 
as foreign trade was concerned, Ihe position imj)roved distinctly. 
The declining tendency of commodity prices was reversed about the 
beginning of the year; from 82 in March, the Oalcutta price index 
number rose steadily, till at the end of July it reached 91, the 
maximum for 1933-34. After a slight recession following on the 
adjournment of the World Economic (inference, the index number 
rejiiained ])ractically steady, tliough at a very low level between 88 
and 90, for the 10 sul)S(‘qiient months. 


Export and 

Import 

trade 

movements 

compared: 

general 

features. 


An examination of the Indian price index number shows that a 
most conspicuous feature of the movement of jn*ic(‘s in India since 
the jieriod of deprc'ssion start(*d in 1929 lias been the heavier decline 
in the prictvs of agrieiiltimil commodities. Taking the Indian index 
number series, the number for ex]) 0 ]*ted artieh's in September 1929 
was 217 and for iiujiorted articles 107. For March 1934, the 
nnmh(‘rs uere 117 and 12G respectively; expressed in percentages 
the fall in March 1931 as compared with Septmnber 1929 in the 
ex])ort level was 4b [ler cent and in the import level 24.b per cent. 
These figures indicate tlie position over the whole period 1929 to 
1934; but ir the h'\ols jweA’ailiiui in De<‘einh(U* 1931 are taken as the 
staiuiard, llie ])Osi1i(m is reversed. Thus the decline in March 1934 
as c(un])ared Avith Jleecmher 1931 in the export level was 4.0 ])er cent, 
and in the iniiiort level 13.1 per cent. The same ti-end is disclosed 
by tin* Falinitta jndr*x number sei-i(*s. Ta’king >S(‘])tember 1929 as 
the standard, tlie ex})orl jiriia* level ft'lJ 39 per cent in Decianher 
1931 and Ilie import priee level ouW 17 jier cent. Fi’oni December 
1931 to March 1934 the decline in the levels Ava.s (>.2 per cent for 
exports and 10.5 for inifiorts. 


Tile index number of exported articles when the year opened Avas 
110, it improA^ed to 119 in July and August 1933, receded to 114 in 
November and December 1933 and January 1934 and rose again to 
117 for the last two months of the year. The position may be 
further illustrated by the prices of important exports. Compared 
with September 1929, the folloAving decline had taken place by 
December 1931. Rice had declined by 40 per cent; wheat by 36 per 
cent; tea by 47 per cent; oilseeds by 54 per cent; raw jute by 36 per 
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cent; raw cotton by 34 per cent, liy March 1934 the percentage 
of declijie for rice had risen to 52, for wheat to 49, for cotton to 
5J ; the percentage of fall for oilseeds was 55, and for jute it had 
fallen to 53. Tea, owing* to llie '' export restriction scheme showed 
a great iniproveinejit in 1933 over the ])revious year. Tlie index 
number j*ose irom 57 in D(‘cember 1932 to 14!i in January 1934. 

This fall ill the price of agricultural comiiiodil ies,— India's export 
trade—has seriously affected the national income; the total value of 
exports in the year under roAdew was Ks. 150 crores, or a drop of 
Its. 70 crores on the figure for 1930-31, though the position Avas 
Its. 1 i crores or 10 ]>er cent better than in 1932-33. Tlie trend of 
price levels for imports since 1929 in comparison with that of 
exports, has already lieen cl(^scj*ihed. During the yeai* the index 
number of prices for inifiorts in the Indian series varied but little. 

Opening at 125 in A])rij 1933, tiie highest point Avas recorded in 
July at 128, and the lowest in January 1934 at 122; by the end oL* 
tlie ynnv Die numbei* had risen again to 120. The total value of 
imports during 1933-34 amounted to Its. 115 crores as compared witli 
Ks. 132 erores in the previous year, a decline of Ks. 17 crores or 13 
per cent. 

As a preface to a more detailed account of the export and import Summaxy 
trad(‘ this paragraph and the lliree following Avill attempt a brief 
general survey of trade movements during the year. We have seen trade: 
that ib<‘ total vahu' of tb(‘ year’s im]>ort trade showed a decline of 
Rs. 17 crores or 13 per cent oAor the i'>revious year. Under foreign 
1exii!(»s tlu' de« rt'a^e amount'd to Ks. 15 crores or 34 per cent on a 
total of Ks. 47 ('rorevs r(*corfled hi 1932-33. The doeline under tie* 
textile group Avas primarily the result of smaller imj)orts of eotton 
pieootroods, tlie total re ceipts of Avliitdi only amounted to 796 million 
yards, valued at Ks. 13,49 lakhs, as compared AAutli 1,225 million 
yards A^alned at Rs. 21,26 laklis in 192,2-33. All the jmincipal 
varieties of cotton ]^iecegoods particij)ated in the decline, and imxiorts 
from both tlie United Kingdom and Japan recorded decreases. 

T^iidor llie metals groups there Avas a decline of Ks. 24 lakhs; th'^ 
rise in iron and steel from 326,000 tons to 329,000 tons in quantity 
and fr()m Ks. 5,30 lakh.s to Ks. 5,53 lakhs in value, being more than 
®ff-set by the fall in other metals. Under machinery and millAAork 
there was an advance of Ks. 2,22 lakhs chiefly due to larger arrivals 
of sugar machinery. The value of liardAvare imports contracted from 
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Rfi. 2,99 lakhs to Rs. 2,88 lakhs. There was an improvement in the 
imports of motor vehicles from Rs. 2,43 lakhs to Rs. 3,19 lakhs, but 
robber manufactures recorded a decline from Rs. 1,98 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,88 lakhs. The protective duty on sugar again largely accounted 
for a furtl)or decline in the quantity of foreign sugar imported from 
402,000 tons to 204,000 tons and in value from Rs. 4,23 lakhs to 
Rs. 2,71 lakhs. Mineral oils contracted in value from Rs. 6,70 lakhs 
to Rs. 5,83 lakhs, while arrivals of fuel oils increased slightly. 

On tlie exf)ort side, of the total advance in value of Rs. 14 
crores or 10 per cent over the year before, raw cotton accounted for 
an increase of Rs. 6§ crores, from Rs. 201 crores to Rs. 27 crores. 
Kxports of raw and manufactured jute recorded an improvement in 
valn<> f)f Ii.s. i cror(\ Tea rose by Tis. 2,70 lakhs in value owing to the 
much higher pri(*.e obtained although the quantity desi)atehed fell 
from 379 million lbs. to 318 million lbs. Exports of oilseeds, hides 
and skins, metals and ores, and lac all showed an improvement over 
the figures for the preceding year. Despatches of coffee advanced in 
quantity but the value dro])])e<l hy Rs. 8 lakhs. Under foodgraims 
the value of the shipmenis fell from Rs. 16,08 lakhs to Rs. 11,75 
laldis: exports of wheat remained practically unchanged at 2,000 
tons, rice dropped considerably from Rs. 14,46 lakhs to Rs. 10,57 
lakhs in value. * 

The total value of re-expoi-ts amounted 1o Rs. 3,42 lakhs, which 
represented an iinprovejnent of Rs. 20 lakhs over 1932-33, but a 
decline of Rs. 1,72 lakhs in coirjparisoii with 1930-31. Ther(‘ was 
an im-reasc in Ihe re-ex])oris of cot I on nianufactnr(‘s. raw skins, raw 
wool, shipments of sugar and raw cotton. 

The visible balance of trade in merchandise and treasure for 
the year 1933-34 was in favour of India, to the extent of Rs. 92 crores 
as compar(Hl with Rs. 68 crores in lt)32-33, and the I'ecord ligin*e of 
Rs. 109 crores in 1925-26. Slii])meuts of gold from India continued 
on a lai'ge scale, although the exports of 1933-34 valued at Ivs. 58,15 
lakhs were smaller than tho.se of the preceding year by Rs. 8,69 lakhs. 

Tlie foremost item in the import trade is cotton and cotton 
goods. Tin* year 1932-33 had been one of fresh advances for the 
import trade in cotton manufactures. The year under review, on 
the contrary, saw a steady decline from the high level of 1932-33. 
All sections of the trade were affected, twist and yarn and cotton 
piecegoods, notwithstanding their different status in the industrial 
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economy of the country, having more or less shared the same fate. 
The total value of imports of cotton manufactures during the year 
was Rs. 17,74 lakhs as compared with Rs. 26,83 lakhs in the year 
preceding, and Ks. 59,49 lakhs in 1929-30, which for purposes of 
comparison may be taken as the last of the normal years. Imports 
of cotton twist and yarn amounted to 32 million lbs., valued at 
Rs. 2,58 lakhs as against 45 million lbs., valued at Rs. 3,79 lakhs in 
1932-33. It is to be noticed, however, that the rate of decline was 
greater for value than for quantity: whereas the value of consign¬ 
ments fell by 32 per cent, quantity fell by 29 i)er cent. Expressed 
in percentages, imports from Japan showed a decline of 36 per cent, 
from the United Kingdom of 25 j^er cent and from other countries 
of 23 per cent. 

Imports of x^i^^^soods amounted to 796 million yards worth 
Rs. 13,49 lakhs as compared with 1,225 million yards worth Rs. 21,26 
lakhs in the previous year. This decrease of 429 million yards, or 
35 i:)cr cent, was largely due to smaller sliipinenls from Jai^aii as a 
result of the increased duties. An interesting commentary on the 
effect of the civil disobedience movement on the Bombay trade is 
to be seen in the figures for imports of cotton piecegoods. In 1932-33 
Boihbaj' receiv(?d 27 per cent, Bengal 29 per cent and Sind 25 per 
cent of the total quantity imported. During the year under review 
Bombay's share w^as 33» per cent, and of the other two Provinces 26 
and 21 x^^^' cent respectively. The iirobable explanation of this is 
that a large part of the trade which during the active ^f 

civil disobedience movement had been diverted to Sind from Bombay 
is gradually being transferred back to Bombay. The feature of out¬ 
standing imxioi’tanee in the cotton x»*^<^*t'^ 2 roods trade of the year is 
the increase in the proportion of imports coming from the United 
Kingdom and decrease in that from Japan. From 97.1 per cent of 
the total cotton piecegoods trade enjoyed in 1913-14, imports from 
the Unilcd Kingdom fell to 48.7 per cent in 1932-33, while for Ihe 
same period the trade from Japan rose from 0.3 per cent in 1913-14 
to 47.3 x)^!* cent in 1932-33. In the year under review the United 
Kingdom trade rose to 53.5 per cent and the Japanese trade declined 
to 43.9 x^cr cent. This may be accounted for partly by the widening 
of the difference between the rates of duty applicable to the imports 
from the two countries. In the same way as cotton twist and yarn, 
the decline in the value of cotton piecegoods imported was greater 
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than the decline in quantity; while the quantity imported fell by 
35 per cent, the value decreased by as much as 37 per cent. The 
considerable fall in the import demand for cotton goods in 1933-34* 
represents a reaction against the iinex 2 :)ectedly heavy increase in 
impoi-ts in tJic 2 )r(‘cedij]g year. The central figure in the '' boomlet 
of 1932-33 had betni Japan, and in tier anxiet\^ about the rising tariff 
on cotton goods in India, slie had soiiglit to minimise its impact 
by anticipating the increases and expanding stocks to an extent 
sufficient to cover tlie demand for some months ahead. The licavy 
imports of 1932-33, coming as they did in disregard of the statis¬ 
tical position in the trade, were bound to result in a glut on tine 
mark('ls in Jmlia and thereby react on the trade prospects for 
1933-34. Another i*eason for the rediietion of imj)orls in 1933 3;1 
was th(' increase of duties in June of that year. Some broadening 
of the basis of demand might have been expected as a result of the 
gratlual lifting of llie bo\i'«»tt against fonngn goods, but other 
factors, hx'e.l and international, operated to ke(‘p the marked \\e<ik. 
Tn India eonliniuxl f(‘( l)!en<‘ss in the pur*chasing pow(‘r of the agri- 
(Uilhiral population ia*sulling from the low ])riees for imiiortant ei‘ops 
sueh as jute, eottvni and rice*; ilie effeels of the' I>iliai* earl leina’.c-; 
abroad lh(‘ uinsteadiness of the dollar, whieh had tlie effect of post- 
])oniiig brilk buN'ing, 1h('S(‘ ivere* some of tin' I'e’asons why tin* Indian 
imjiort trade in cotton goods d(*clined during lf)33-34. 

lni}'M)rls of Ixdli silk and wool, raw ami mannfacliire'd, showed 
an appi C('i.ib](‘ diminnlion. As r<‘ga]‘ds sifs, the total suppl-es 
received during 1b(‘ y(*ar Aveia* valued at Ks. 3,59 lai^bs as against 
Its. 4.3,3) lakhs in lf)32-33. Inrports of raw silk di'diin'd from 3.2 
million lbs. Auilned at lis. 1,17 lakhs to 2.4 million Ihs. iallied at 
Us. 72 lakhs. An outstanding filature in the silk trade was a further 
signifi('ari1 increase in Japan’s share of pie'cegoods im]>orts Irom 
26.8 million yards valued at Tl-s. 1,33 lakhs to 34.3 million yards 
valued at 11s. 1,47 lakhs. The artificial silk trade also suffere'd a con¬ 
siderable rediietion, hei'c again Japan increased her share at the 
expense of other competitors, notably Italy, while the United 
Kingdom’s share declined very slightly. Under raw and manu¬ 
factured wool, the imports of the year were valued at I^s. 2,55 lakhs 
as against Rs. 2,96 lakhs of the previous year. Inijiorts of raw wool 
decreased from 7.2 million lbs. valued at Ils. 42 lakhs to 5.1 million 
lbs. valued at Rs. 34 lakhs. Although Australia’s contribution was 
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lower than in 1932-33, it still remained the largest share with 2.8 
million lbs. valued at Its. 18 lakhs. Imports from the United 
Kingdom receded from just over 2 million lbs. to 1:} million lbs., a 
drop in value from Rs. 18 to Ks. 14 lakhs. Imports of woollen 
piecegoods declined from 13.9 million yards valued at Its. 1,61 lakhs 
in 1932-33 to 11.5 million yards valued at Ks. 1,30 lakhs in the year 
under review. Japan and the United Kingdom, however, increased 
their shares at the expen.se of the continental countries. 

The next main im})ort group, metals and manufactures th<M*eof, 
showed a further decline by 1 per ccjit in quantity from 395.000 tons 
to 392,000 tons, and by 2 j)er cent in value, from Its. 9,73 lakhs to 
Ks. 9,49 lakhs. Imports of manuractured iron and ste(d declined 
slightly in <piantity. Tlie value of tlip consignments rose by 4 per 
cent from Its. 5,29 lakli Hs. 5,01 laklis, Jm])orts of all clas.ses oi 
irtm and sl(‘f4 sIioa\’c<1 a \i'r\ sl»ght lUx* f>f J per t*<^nl from 326,000 
u>ns to 329,000 Ions; aciiial imports from tlu* United Kingdom 
in(*reas(Ml bv 26,00') Ions, a p(‘i*» (nitagt* share of im*i*eas(* from 43 per 

cent in l!>3)2-33 to 50.5 ptn* (fjn whiih is tin* liiuliesl tiLrtn’i* on r»s*oril 

sim'(> 1!)2"'-29. 'I’l <'r(‘ v.i' <ii :h; in< r.'a.s ‘ in Ueiinany's "inire 
the trade, ami imiJorts from Ja]):in were doubled, from s,0()0 tons in 
193)2-3.3 t It ]‘<»s ‘ i.] i iii^ ill l!)'»'3-3-L lllg.nmV trade oji llie 

other liaml d'chiK'd ( on^i('<. ]•. hi \ . Imjxirts of metrds otin'r than ir‘on 
and st(*el, dec'lined from tor^s valutvl a IN. 1,42 lakhs in 

1932-33, to 62,00() tons \'alucd at Hs 3>,95 lakhs. ah des- 

crii:)tions of non-ftu-i-ous metals villi llie exeej)tion of aluminium 
ami lead, slnANi d thsreasts. 5 hi* dovnward trtaid in tin* dt'niaiitl foj* 
aluminium which had lasm Jii evidema* over th(* ])j‘eeeding few 
years ^eas a]*r(’^(<*d ajul in]ports !*ose in value from Iks. 22 lakhs to 
Rs. 32} laklns. linj.orts of brass fell from 571,000 (*wts. to 471,00{) 
cwts. in quantity, and from Ks. J .80 lakhs to Ks. 1,38 lakhs in value. 
Germany, the principal source of .su])])ly of tliis metal, sulfcred a 
considerable deeline in lier share. Japan’s eoutribution also fell, 
while that of the United Kingdom advanced from 150,000 cwts. to 
156.000 cwts. 3'lie increase in had imports, valued cR Iks. 5} iaklns, 
was about Jks. 1] lakhs. Imports of iinwrouglit zinc which had been 
steadily inereasing in recent years, declin(*d slightly although the 
value of the im]iorts was well maintained due to regulations of 
production. 


Metals and 
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Machinery. Under all classes of machinery and millwork there was an 

improvement to the extent of Rs. 2,23 lakhs, from Rs. 10,54 lakhs 
in 1932-33 to Rs. 12,77 lakhs in 1933-34. The sugar industry was 
mainW resj)onsible for this increase, and imports of sugar machinery 
were valued at Rs. 3,36 lakhs as against Rs. 1,53 lakhs in 1932-33. 
Of the total value recorded the United Kingdom’s share in 1933-34 
amounted to 58 per cent, and the balance was made up by imx)orts 
mainly from the Netherlands, Belgium and Germany. The impetus 
given to Indian sugar production by the passing of the Indian Sugar 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1932, is reflected in the number of new 
factories erected during the year under review, namely, 64 with an 
estimated output of 160,000 tons. There was an increase of Rs. 11 
lakhs in value under railway locomotives, and an increase in agri¬ 
cultural machinery imported from under Rs. 7 lakhs to over Rs. 10 
lakhs, also increases in certain minor items under this head. Against 
this, imports of electrical and textile, tea and mining machinery, 
rice and flour mill machinery all registered a decline. 

Motor The import ti’ade in motor vehicles had been on a downward 

veWcles. grade for some time. The year under review, however, saw the 
first sign of an improvement and the value of the imports of all 
classes of Jiiotor vehicles increased from Rs. 2,43 lakhs in 1932-33 to 
Rs. 3,19 lakhs in 1933-34; ])art at least of this increase is attributable 
to the sub-normal importation of the preceding few years which had 
evidently failed to keex> pace with the normal deterioration of 
vehicles in use. The number of motor cars imported increased by 
3,558 in number and Rs. 48 lakhs in value, the figures for 1933-34 
being 9,759 cars valued at Rs. 1,77 lakhs as against 6,201 cars valued 
at Rs. 1,29 lakhs in the preceding year. In 1930-31, 12,601 cars 
valued at Rs. 2,58 lakhs had been imported. The United Kingdom 
still retained the ])redominant iiosition which she had Avrested from 
the United States in 1932-33, but there Avere r(*latively larger increases 
in the shares of the United States and Canada during the year 
under review. In 1932-33 the share of the Ignited Kingdom Avas 64 
per cent, and of the United States and Canada combined 24 per cent. 
In 1933-34 the United Kingdom’s share fell to 55 per cent while that 
of the other tAvo countries had advanced to 40 per cent. The 
achievements of the British manufacturers in improved chassis design 
and coach work perfection and the wide range of engine power 
offered, aided by a 7i per cent preference and an exchange 



a4yc^tage ^hieh bad not been altogether neutr£^li^ed by dollar depre¬ 
ciation, have secured for the British industry a competitive powei^ 
which both American and Canadian exporters find difficult to meet. 

Imports of motor omnibuses, vans and lorries improved from 2,676 
in number valued at Ks. 41 lakhs in 1932433 to 5,496 valued at 
Rs. 66 lakhs in 1933-34. The outstanding feature has been the 
recapture of the trade by the United States and Canada, which 
together increased their share from 80 to 90 per cent. 

Imported mineral oiLs suffered a furth(‘r contraction from 188 Mineral 
million gallons valued at Rs. 6,70 laklis in 1932-33 to 186 million 
gallons valued at Rs. 5,83 lakhs in 1933-34; a contraction of 1 per 
cent in quantity and 13 per cent in value. Imports of kerosene oil 
fell from 59 to 58 million gallons in quantity and from Rs. 2,54 lakhs 
to Rs. 2,27 lakhs in value, the share of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics whicli holds a i)redominant place in the kerosene trade in 
Indian markets declined from 69 to 66 per cent. Petrol imports 
fell from 5 million gallons valued at Rs. 37 lakhs in 1932-33 to 1.6 
million gallons valued at Rs. 6 lakhs in 1933-34, but against this 
decline must be set off a larger i>roduetion at home. Imports of 
fuel oils showed a slight im])r()vement in quantity, although the 
value fell from Rs. 2,03 laklis to Rs. 1,96 lakhs. 

Sheltered behind a protective tariff the sugar industry in India Sugar, 
has developed its production wdth considerable speed and success. 

The downward mov(‘incnt in imports wliicli has been referr<‘d to in 
previous issues of this review^ continued during 1933-34. This move¬ 
ment may be illustrated further by the following figures. Imports 
of sugar of all sorts including molasses in 1930-31 were returned at 
1,003,000 tons; in 1931-32 at 556,000 tons; in 1932-33 at 402,000 tons 
and in 1933-34 at 26-1,000 tons. The further recession in the 
total imports mainly affected Java, the supply of the LTiiited Kingdom 
showing a slight increase from 35,000 tons to 37,000 tons. 

Witli the ex('C])tion of drugs and medicines, imports of whicli other 
were valued at Rs. 1,93 lakhs, or an increase of 4 per cent on the imports, 
previous year, and of instruments and apparatus, which rose from 
Rs. 3,85 lakhs to Rs. 4,02 lakhs in value, also of imports of coal 
which increased by 60 per cent, imports of most other commodities 
declined. Quantitatively rubber imports were higher than in 193?- 
33, but the aggregate value declined from Rs. 1,98 lakhs to a further 
Jow level of Rs. 1,88 lakhs. Similarly there was a conM^erablp 
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increase in the quan+^ity of spices imported, but the value fell from 
Bs. 1,72 lakhs to Bs. 1,56 lakhs. Under liquors there was a decline 
in quantity but a rise in \alue t'rom Bs. 2,26 lakhs to Rs. 2,27 lakhs. 
Imports of hardware fell from Bs. 2,99 lakhs to Rs. 2,88 lakhs; 
of provisions from Rs. 2,93 lakhs to Rs. 2,72 lakhs; of chemicals from 
Bs. 2,71 lakhs to Bs. 2,70 lakhs; of paper and pasteboard from 
Rs. 2,86 lakhs to Rs. 2,63 lakhs; of salt from Rs. 79 lakhs to Rs. 47 
lakhs; of (lyes from Bs. 2,50 lakhs to Rs. 2,46 lakhs; of glass and 
glassware from Rs. 1,42 lakhs to Rs. 1,22 lakhs. 

The export trade of 1933-34 was valued at Bs. 150 crores, 
representing an improvement of Bs. 14 crores or 10 per cent on the 
year previous. Jnfe, raw and manufactured is the ijrincipal item in 
this trade. The total weight exported during the year amounted to 
1,120,000 tons, an incr(*aso of 177,000 ton.s over the previous year, 
wliile the value? increased from Bs. 31J crores to Bs. 32t crores. In 
last ycar^s report some reference was made to the factors responsible 
for the decline in the jute trade in recent years; chief among these 
were-an increase in the .supply of raw jute and a fall in llie world 
demajid for jute commodities. The crops of 1932 and 1933 gave 
comparatively heavy yields, and this was bound to have rei)crcus- 
sions on the trade and on tlic (^ourso of jut(‘ prices during the year. 
The pri(*e per varied between ]\s. 24 to Rs. 37. 

Taking the year as a whole conditions in the jute market cannot be 
said to have assum(‘(l a healtliier tone. 

Exports of raw jide were 33 ]>or cent liigher than in 1932-33, 
and only 3 per (Tilt hrss than the shipments of the pre-war year 
1913-14. The increase in (piantity was from 563,000 tons to 748,000 
tons and in value from Bs. 10 crores, the lowest point of depression, 
to Bs. 11 crores. The value of exports to Germany increased from 
Bs. 2,12 laldis to Bs. 2,42 lakhs, and to United Kingdom from Rs. 2,24 
lakhs to Bs. 2,55 lakhs. Exports of gunny cloth increased from 
1,012 million yards in 1932-33 to 1,053 million yards in 1933-34, and 
in value from Bs. 10 24 lakKs to Bs. 11,38 lakhs. Compared with 
1932-33, taking.s of the United States of America and Canada 
increased by 98 and 15 million yards respectively while those of 
Argentine and the United Kingdom decreased by 68 and 6 million 
yards respectively. There was a decrea.se, however, under gunny 
hags from 415 to 402 millions and in value from Bs. 11,16 lakhs to 
Rs. 9,72 lakhs. 
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The next item in importance in the export trade is cotton, raw Cotton, 
and manufactured. The total outward shipments of Indian cotton 
during 1933-34 amounted to 2,740,000 bales as compared with tnres. 
2,063,000 bales in 1932-33, and the value amounted to Its. 26,59 lakhs 
as compared with Es. 20,37 lakhs in the preceding year. The volume 
of the exports thus increased by 33 i)er cent, and the value by 31 
per cent over the previous year. Japan still remained the largest 
single market for Indian cotton, although her share decreased slightly 
from 1,085,000 bales valued at Rs. 11,12 lakhs in 1932-33 to 1,022,000 
bales valued at Rs. 10,53 lakhs in 1933-34. The basic feature of the 
raw cotton trade in 1932-33 liad been a heavy offtake of American 
cotton in the markets of the East. The comparatively higher basis 
for American cotton in the \ear under review, due partly to elabo¬ 
rate ])ropaganda in the United States in favour of a policy of restrict¬ 
ing production, and partly to the lower crop outturn of 1933, should 
normally have led to Ja])an switching over to Indian cotton, the 
parity for which was comparatively low in the year under review. 

In 1932-33 the parity for Indian cotton r(*mained in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 91 for the greater part of llie year, during 1933-34 the 
parity fluctuated I'rcun 87.3 at the beginning of 1933 to 88.4 during 
May, and back to the low figure of 74.3 at the end of the year. The 
tenderiey of Ja])an to inercasc her takings of Indian cotton which 
liad become pronounced during the last three mon;hs of the preced¬ 
ing year came to an ahru]ff halt in June 1933, owing to the boyeotl 
initiated by certain Ja])aneso cotton interests as an act of reprisal 
against the decision of the Government of India to abrogate the 
Trade Con^'ention of 1904 with Japan. The boycott which lasted 
from June 1933 to early January 1934 set up reactions suilieient 
to cause a set-back in tlie price outlook for Indian cotton, which 
remained depressed for the greater portion of the year. Actually a 
reduction in exj^orts to Japan was more than set off by increased 
shipments to China. The withdrawal of Jajian from the market iu 
India, even for a short iieriod, forced the Indian grower to make 
large sacrifices in prices, and to surrender a good part of the mone¬ 
tary compensation which could have been his but for the boycott. 
Another result of the comparatively low parity for Indian cotton 
was to encourage a larger absorption of Indian cotton in markets 
other than Japan, and there was a noUible expansion in the demand 
of the United Kingdom, Italy, Germany, France and Belgium. As 
regards cotton manufactures, the Indian mill industry in 1932-33 
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had been through a period of intense competition from Japan, The 
depreciation of the yen further aggravated the competition, and on 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board as the result of a summary 
inquiry, the Government of India in August 1932 raised the duties 
on cotton piecegoods not of British manufacture. With the subse¬ 
quent further depreciation of the yen Government made yet another 
tariff revision and the higher rates which came into force in June 
1933 remained operative until the 8tli of January 1934, when as a 
result of the successful negotiations with the Japanese delegation in 
connection wuth the renewal of the (Commercial Treaty between India 
and Japan, tlie rates w^ere reduced to the level fixed in August 
1932. 

The production of piecegoods in 1933-34 in Indian mills was 
reduced by 225 million yards, mainly due to a falling off in the 
outturn of the Bombay group of mills, 17 of which were repoited to 
have closed down or suspended Avorking temporarily owing to 
financial complications. The actual quantity of Indian piecegoods 
exported showed a further decline from G6 million yards in 1932-33 
to 56 million yards in 1933-34, llie corresponding decline in value 
being from Ks. 2,09 lakhs to Rs. 1,66 lakhs. 

Tea constitutes one of the principal items in India’s export 
trade. In last year’s rei)ort reference was made to the catastrophic 
slumi) in tea prices due to heavy over-production, particularly of 
teas of inferior quality, and the reduced world demand. The Inter¬ 
national Scheme for the Regulation of Exports of tea oj)erated 
throughout 1933-34. India, Geylon and Netherlands Indies were 
assigned a definite quota under the restriction scheme, and it can be 
said that the hopes which the scheme engendered have been justified 
to a considerable extent. In India production in the y(*ar under 
review decreased from 434 million pounds in 1932-33 to 383 million 
pounds, a decline of 51 million pounds. Besides the effects of the 
restriction scheme, climatic factors contributed to produce this 
decline. The total exports of tea in 1933-34 amounted to 318 million 
lbs. valued at Rs. 19,85 lakks as compared with 379 million lbs. 
valued at Rs. 17,15 lakhs in 1932-33. Relatively to the exports of 
1932-33, there was thus a decrease of 16 per cent in quantity and an 
increase of 16 per cent in value, the average declared value per lb. 
of tea exported amounting to 10 as. in 1933-34 as against 7 as, 3 p. 
in the preceding year. Of the total outward shipments the United 
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Kingdom took 87 per cent or much the same as in 1932-33, the value 
however, increased from Rs. 14,78 lakhs to Rs. 17,57 lakhs. 

The slump in the export trade in foodgrains which was noted Foodgralnn 
in last year’s report, intensified further during the year 1933-34, 
and the shipments fell from 2,056,000 tons to 1,870,000 tons or by 
9 per cent in quantity and from Rs. 16,08 lakhs to Rs. 11,75 lakhs 
or by 27 per cent in value. Rice and wheat will be considered in 
the following paragraphs; of the other cereals, consignments of pulse 
declined from 111,000 tons to 104,000 tons. Barley was virtually 
eliminated from the export trade of India, the shipments amounting 
to 142 Ions against 16,600 tons in 1932-33. 

The exports under rice, which accounted for 93.3 per cent of the Bice, 
total quantity of foodgrains and flour exported, receded from 
1,887,000 tons in 1932-33 to 1,744,000 tons. Exports from Burma, 
which was responsible for 88 per cent of the total shipments, declined 
from 1,657,000 tons to 1,527,000 tons, or by 8 per cent. Some of the 
reasons for this further decline in exports and depressed conditions 
in the rice market, were the large crop surpluses in Burma which 
were estimated at nearly 3^ million tons at the beginning of the 
year; the narrowing in the world demand for rice; intensive develop¬ 
ment of certain tracts which instead of importing their requirements, 
endeavoured to grow their own rice; and re.striction on im])orts by 
legisJation in sonu* foreign countries. Although the croj) outturn in 
India i)roper was 1 j)er cent smaller than that of the preceding year, 
this decrease was discounted by a record production in Burma, which 
slnmed an incrcfuse of 272,000 tons or 5 per cent, over the juevious 
crop. Tlie bulk of the decline in ex])orts recorded in 1933-34 was 
due to a falling off in the requirements of the eonsuming markets 
in Asia, notably of Cdiina and Japan. New low levels in prices 
much below the nofma] of the pre-depression years Avere recorded. 

Exports of wheat dropjanl even below^ the abnormal low figure Wlieat, 
of 2,200 tons recorded in 1932-33; shipments during tlie year under 
review amoiint(*d to only 2,060 tons. TliLs virtual isolation of India 
from the world markets vas due, partly to imposition of heavy tariffs 
on imports which most countries had imposed in order to protect 
their own agriculturists, partly to the existence of heavy surplus 
stocks in the Avorld wheat markets. In the beginning of 1933-34, 
the world exportable stocks Avere belicAcd to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 700 million bushels. Prices in India declined but were 
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nevertheless well above the export price parity during the whole 
year. 

There was an improvement in tlie total exports of Indian oil¬ 
seeds of all kinds from 733,000 tons in 1932-33 to 1,124,000 tons in 
the year under review, and from Ks.‘11,31 lakhs to lis. 13,66 lakhs. 
This represents an improvement of 53 per cent in quantity and 21 
per cent in value, and is mainly due to the recovery made by Indian 
linseed. The increase of 307,000 tons in quantity, and over Ils. 3^ 
lakhs in value, in the exports of linseed was largely due to the com- 
bined effect of the Ottawa preference in the United Kingdom and 
the relative sc'arcity of supplies in international markets. The 
United Kingdom took 162,000 tons more than in the previous year, 
and exj)oits to the United States, Italy, France, Germany and 
Australia all recorded increases. With the exception of linseed and 
groundnuts, exports of other oilseeds declined in quantity and value, 
the falling oft' in tlie demand for rapeseed being about 37 per cent. 

The general'improvement in the year's export trade was shared 
by most commodities. The figure of ex))orts for hides and skins 
advanced from 42,000 tons to 61,000 tons in quantity and from 
Rs. 7,43 lakhs to Rs. 9,90 lakhs in value. There was a eonsiderabie 
and unexpected improvement in the export trade of lac, shipments 
having increased from 418.000 cwt.s. valued at Rs. 1,24 lakhs in 
1932-33 to 731,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 2,46 lakhs; this represents an 
increase in volume of 75 ])er emit and in value of 98 per cent, and 
was largely due to the reap]»earanee of the American ch'mand early 
in the year. Exports of raw wool also increased by 75 per cent from 
32 million lbs. to 56 million lbs. The United Kingdom look 43 
million lbs. as compared with 28 million lbs. in 1932-33, while the 
share taken by the United States of America was more than trebled. 
The total exports of ores in 1933-34 amounted to 305,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 1,84 lakhs as compared with 227,000 tons valued at Rs. 1,36 
lakhs in the ])revious year; there was a considerable increase in the 
quantity of manganese ore which represents about 87 per cent of the 
total quantity of ores exported. Exports of pig iron advanced by 
73 per cent in quantity and by 15 per cent in value and pig lead 
increased by 7 j)er cent in quantity and by 3 per cent in value over 
the preceding year. Tobacco unmanufactured recorded increases of 
38 per cent in quantity and 23 per cent in value, the shipments 
rising from 21 million lbs. to 29 million lbs. valued at Rs. 73 lakhs 
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and Rs. 90 lakhs respectively. Exports of teakwood, raw hemp and 
raw rubber also recorded increases in quantity and value. Although 
the quantity of colfee exj^orted increased, the value of the shipments 
fell from Rs. 1,10 lakhs to Rs. 1,02 lakhs, mainly due to the depress¬ 
ing etTect on prices of the heavy Brazilian crop of 1933-34. 

We may conclude this description of the year’s trade with a Direction 
brief analysis of what is known as the direction of trade—that is, the trade, 
relative movements of the share of Indian trade enjoyed by various 
countries. Great Britain’s percentage share in the trade of both 
exports and imports again increased during the year; imports rose 
from 36.8 per cent in 1932-33 to 41.3 per cent, and exports from 
28 per cent to 32.2 per cent. The share of the British Empire as a 
whole advanced from 44.8 per cent to 50 per cent under imports 
and from 45.4 per cent to 46.8 i)cr cent under exports. Under 
imports the share of the United States of America declined from 
8.5 to 6.2 per cent, but her participation in the export trade increased 
from 7.4 to 9.6 ])er cent. Of the other countries Japan’s j)ercentage 
share under both imports and exi)orts declined; on the ex])ort side 
there was also a decrease in the share of France, Ceylon and 
Australia, and on the import side of Germany, Java and Italy. 

There was a small increase in China’s share in tlie ex 2 )ort trade. 

These tendenci<‘S may be illustrated by figures of the principal com¬ 
modities*. The United Kingdom’.s sliar<‘ in the import trade showed 
an increase under cotton manufactures, iron and steel, motor cars, 
instruments, iuineral oils, sugar, hardware, licpiors and paper. Under 
cotton rnanufacttires, her share rose from 53 per cent in 1932-33 to 
58.8 jter cent in 1933-34, while Japan’s contribution decreased from 
38 to 35 per cent. Under machinery the proportion coming from the 
United Kingdom dropped from 74.1 i»er cent to 68.4 per cent, while 
Germany advanced her .share from 9.3 to 10.3 per cent. Under 
motor vehicles the proportion of im])orts credited to the United 
Kingdom further increased from 47.6 per cent in 1932-33 to 48.3 per 
cent, at the ex])ense of the United States of America and Italy, while 
Canada’s share increased from 5.7 to 14.7 per cent. Under iron 
and steel there was a recovery in the percentage shares of the United 
Kingdom from 51.1 to 57.5 per cent. On the export side there was 
a drop in the ])roportion taken by the United Kingdom under hides 
and skins from 66.3 per cent in 1932-33 to 63.1 per cent in the year 
under review. Under raw jute the United Kingdom’s share remained 
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phlctically the same at 23 per cent; there was an improvement itom 
6.7 to 8.8 per cent in the share taken by Italy, while that of Prance 
declined slightly. In jute manufactures the proportion taken by the 
United States of America improved considerably from 25 per cent 
to 31.2 per cent. Japan share of the raw cotton trade which had 
been 54.5 per cent in 1932-33, fell to 39.6 per cent. Under oilseeds 
Franco received only 23.3 per cent as against 38.1 per cent in 1932-33, 
while the United Kingdom’s share expanded from 10.9 to 23.8 per 
cent. 

The total value of the exports of merchandise from India 
normally exceeds that of her imports. In the five pre-war years the 
average surpliLs of exports over imports amounted to Rs. 78 crorcs; 
in the five post-war years tlie averjtge was Rs. 53 crores; in 1931-32 
the sur])lns amounted to Rs. 35 crores. In 1932-33 the btriance fell 
to only Rs. 3 crores. In the year under review, the position im¬ 
proved again and the surplus amounted to Rs. 35 crores as in 1931- 
32. As regards India’s trade witli United Kingdom, imports and 
exports balanced almost exactly; the imports being valued at 
Rs. 47,63 lakhs and exports at R,s. 48,20 lakhs. Taking the British 
Empire as a whole, the balance ex])anded from Rs. 3 crores in 1932-33 
to Rs. 12 crores in favour of India; as regards foreign countries, 
the balance' in Favour of Tiulia showed a heavy incn'ase from Rs. 1 
crore to R«. 22 crores, althougli the year’s transaction with Japan 
yielded a balance adverse to India. 

Before eoncluding this (3ia])ter some other matters of com¬ 
mercial interest remain to be r(*eorded. 

Th(' fir.st batch of cadets from the Indian Mercantih' Marine 
Training Sliip Dutr(*rin ” having completed their sea service pre¬ 
sented themselves during the year For their Second IMate’s Certi¬ 
ficates. So Far 21 eadets have .sneccf'ded in obtaining tliat qualifica¬ 
tion and all of them have been provided with employment. Thirteen 
of tliese cad('1s are serving as junior officers in the Merchant Navy, 
1 is serving under the Port (Commissioner, Calcutta, and the re¬ 
maining 7 liave joined tlie Bengal Pilot Ser\dce as Leadsmen 
Ap]u*entiees. 

Tlie formal ojuming ceremony of the Vizagapatara Harbour was 
perform('d by Ills Excellency the Viceroy on the 19th December 1933. 
The new harbour which at jiresent is capable of admitting vessels 
of a draft not exceeding 26 feet, had been informally opened to 



traffic on the 7th October 1933. This harbour will not only consti¬ 
tute a safe anchorage for ocean-going traffic on the East Coast of 
India between Calcutta and Madras, but will also assist greatly in 
the development of a hinterland rich in natural resources by pro¬ 
viding for its produce a convenient outlet to the markets of the 
world. 

In other Chapters of this report, references are made to the Creation of 
Government of Indians programme of planned economic advance for 
India. To ensure the success of sudi a programme the necessity of Research 
a trained organization for the analysis and interpretation of economic 
facts and phenomena has been recognized, and a Statistical Research mentof 
Rranch of the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
at the headquarters of the Government of India was set up during and 
the year. The main functions of this branch which is at present Statisticg. 
on a temporary basis include, besides the collection and analysis of 
economic data, the examination and analysis of the effects of the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement required to be placed before the Indian 
Legislature, and the investigation of the various claims for assistance 
by Indian industries arising out of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act. 


The Government of India have had under consideration for some 
time the question of the revival of the registration of statistics 
relating to the inland (rail and river-borne) trade of India, the 
collection and ])iil)licntion of which were disconthuied in 1923 as a 
measure of retrcmcliment. During the year under review they de¬ 
cided that a monthly return showing the movements of trade in 
eertai]) ])rineipal artiele.s earri(‘d by rail and jdvor between the 
diffenmt Provinces in India and the important Indian States, and 
also to and from tlie chief ports, sliould be publislied by the Depart¬ 
ment of Gommercial Intelligtmce and Statistics with effect from the 
1st April 1933. 

Due of the subjects discussed at the Imperial Economic Confer¬ 
ence held at Ottawa in 1932 was the question of instituting machi¬ 
nery for carrying on economic consultation and cooperation between 
the countries of the British Commonwealth. The c(mferenee recom¬ 
mended the appointment of a Committee for this purpose, consisting 
of not more than two representatives of each of the participating 
Governments. In pursuance of this recommendation a Committee 
entitled the Imperial Committee on Economic Consultation and Co- 
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operation was convened in London early in 1933. India was repre- 
senled by Sir Atiil Chatterjee and Sir Padamji Qinwalla with Sir 
Harry Lindsay, Indian Trade Commissioner in London, as Adviser 
and Deputy delegate. The Committee reported in April 1933, and 
an important result of its recommendations was the discontinuance 
of the Empire iMarkcting Board after the 30th September 1933, 
Certain of the economic and statistical services which were hitherto 
carried on by the Board, namely, i>eriodic market intelligence notes, 
and world surveys of production and trade, were continued under 
the direction of the Imperial Economic Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee also recommended that tlie Imperial Shipping Committee 
should remain a separate intcr-Tmperial organization, and proposed 
certain changes in regard to the Executive Council of the Imperial 
Agricultural Bureaux. The recommendations of llie Committee 
which were directed generally towards the constituting of all central 
governing bodies on a representative inter-imperial basis involved 
also adjustment of the financial bases of these bodies, and it was 
proposed that the several Governments of the Empire should agree 
to contribute annually, £24,000 for a period of three years in tlie 
first instance from the 1st October 193>;> towards the financing of the 
Imperial Economic Committee, the Imperial Shijiping Committee, 
and also to meet the cost of a small additional expenditure conse(]uent 
on certain changes in regard to the Executive Council of the Imperial 
Agricultural lUiroaux. Tlie amount of India's share of contribution 
has been fixed at £2,880 (Rs. 38,400) per annum. The Government 
of India were fully satisfied that India should take her share in a 
cooperating effort which placed at the disposal of the Empire as a 
whole, a mass of useful economic information which could not other¬ 
wise be made available, and with the approval of the Standing 
Finance Committee of the Legislative Assembly, the Government of 
India agreed to make this annual contribution for a period of three 
years from the 1st October 1933. 

During the year under review, India again participated in a 
number of fairs and exhibitions in the ITnit-ed Kingdom and on the 
Continent. In addition to the annual British Industries Fair, the 
more important were the Leipzig International Industries Spring 
Fair; the annual International Samples Fair at Milan; the Empire 
and Trade Exhibition at Southend-on-Sea; the Aldershot Empire 
Show; the Advertising and Marketing Exhibition, Olympia; the 37th 
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International Confectioners^, Bakers’ and Allied Trades Exhibition 
at Islington; the International Grocers’ Exhibition at London and 
the Empire Shop at Brighton. 

The Indian Merchant Shipping (Second Amendment) Act, 1933, The Indian 
passed by the Indian Legislature, received the assent of the Governor 
General on the 21st September 1933. The Act made certain amend- (Second 
merits in the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, mainly with a 
view to enabling the Government of India to ratify the International 1933. 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1929, and the Internationa] 

Load Line Convention, 1930. 

After consultation with the interests concerned the Governmeni The Indian 
of India came to the conclusion that the Draft Convention concern- Labourers 
ing the protection against accidents of workers employed in loading Bill, 
or unloading ships ado])ted by the International Labour Conference* 
at its sixteentli session lield in 1932, should be ratified by India. A 
Bill for giving effect to the Convention, entitled the Indian Dock 
iiabourers Bill, Avas accordingly brought before the Legislative* 

Assembly. 

Iti last year’s report reference was made to the Cotton Textile Grant of 
Industry Protection (Amendment) Act, 1933. This Act extended 
up to tlie 31st October 1933, the operation of tlie protective duties Cotton 
imposed under the Protection Act of 1930 which was due to expire 
on 31st March 1933. Meanwhile the Government of India had under 
consideration the Tariff Board’s report on the Indian cotton textile 
industry. The new trade agreement with Japan, however, together 
with the uii-official agreement arrived at between the representatives 
of the Indian and the ITniled Kingdom textile industries, referred to 
in the following paragraph, introdueed entirely new factors into the 
situation, and the Government of India found it necessar^^ to review 
the measure of protection recommended by the Board in the light of 
these agreements. The Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1934, while granting substantive protection to the cotton 
textile industry gave statutory effect to the agreements named above. 


During the year a deputation representing the British cotton Trade 
textile industry visited India with the object of arriving at some 
arrangement with Indian cotton industrialists which would further MiUowners 


the best interests of the textile industries of both countries. The Associatioi 

Bomoay, 

negotiations were of an iin-ofRcial character, although the Manchestei* and the 
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British 
Textile 
Mission to 
India. 


Chaitiber of Commerce and other Ajssroeiations in the United 
Kingdom utilized the presence of their representatives in India 
to make representations to the Government of India in respect of 
the trade relations subsisting between India and the United Kingdom. 
Discussions between the United Kingdom Textile Mission and the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, took place 
in Bombay in September and October 1933, and eventually resulted 
in the conclusion of an agreement which was signed on the 28th 
October 1933, and is limited in duration to the period ending on the 
31st December 1935. The agreement accepted the view, that the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry is entitled for its progressive develop¬ 
ment, to a reasonable measure of protection against the imports of 
United Kingdom yams and pieeegoods but that owdng to lower costs 
and other factors operating in foreign countries, the industry 
required a higher level of protection against them than against the 
United Kingdom. As regards cotton pieeegoods, it w^as also agreed 
Jhat wlien the revenue position of the country made it possible for 
the Government of India to remove the general surcharge on all 
imports imposed in October, 1931, the Indian side would not make 
fresh proposals with regard to the duties applicable to United 
Kingdom imports. Certain minimum specific rates on cotton yarns, 
artificial silk pieeegoods and artificial silk mixtures were further 
agreed to as being suitable from the ])oint of view of the Indian and 
United Kingdom textile industries. The agreement was generally 
accepted by tlie Government of India as a satisfactory basis for a 
protective selieme for tiie Indian textile industry so far as compe¬ 
tition from tlie Cnited Kingdom was concerned and its terms were 
as far as possible ineor])orated in the Indian Tariff (Textile Protec¬ 
tion) Amendment Bill, 1934, and accepted by the Legislature. 


Continu¬ 
ance of the 
protection 
granted to 
the Steel 
Industry. 


Tea 

Bestrle^on 

Scheme. 


Tlie ])r()tection afforded to certain manufactures of iron and 
steel by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, was due to expire 
on the 31sf March 1934. l\*nding an enquiry by the Tariff Board 
into the question of continued protection to the industry which was 
not expected to be completed before April 1934, the Government 
of India extended the operation of the existing enactments until the 
31st October 1934 by the Steel and Wire Industries Protection 
(Extending) vVet, 1934. 

In a previous paragraph the improvements during 1933-34 in the 
Tea export trade due to the operation of the restriction scheme has 



he9n noted. Soma account of this scheme may now be given. In 
October X932 the representatives of the Indian tea industry ap¬ 
proached the Government of India asking their support to an inter¬ 
national scheme for the restriction of exports of tea. The condition 
of the industry was precarious and the collapse of many concerns 
imminent. The Government of India expressed their willingness 
to consider any practicable scheme that might be put forward. A 
scheme which had the support of tea interests in the i)rincipal tea 
producing countries of India, Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies, 
was accordingly devised by an unofficial international Committee 
Avorking in London and an agreement was reached. The principal 
features of the agreement were that the exjiorts of tea would be 
restricted to a percentage of the maximum exports from each pro¬ 
ducing country in any of the three years, 1929, 1930 and 1931; that 
the restriction scheme would remain in force for 5 years commencing 
from the 1st April 1933; and that during this period existing area-, 
under tea would not be extiended beyond half per cent of the area 
planted on the 31st March 1933. The scheme in all its essential 
features was accepted by the Governments of the three countries 
concerned and tlio necessary legislation has been passed by all of 
them to implement the International Agreement. The Indian Tea 
Control Act, 1933, Avas passed in September 1933 but the restriction 
scheme brouglit into eflTect from the 26th May 1933. 

During the Imperial Economic Conference held at Ottawa in Negotia- 
August 1932, the Indian delegation entered into conversation with 
the re])resentatives of the Irish Free State as to the possibility of Agreement 
developing tin* trade betAveen the tAVo countries by means of a system 
of reciprocal tariff preferences. On the request of the Government state, 
of the Irish Free State, the Government of India decided in February 
1934 that the negotiations eommeneed at OttaAva .should be resumed. 

Sir B. N. ]\Iitra, the High Commissioner for India, and Sir George 
Rainy aviu’c ai)pointod representatives of India for the purpose of 
the negotiations. Tlie negotiations which commenced in London on 
the 5th April 1934 have not yet been concluded. 

A Trade delegation was sent to Afghanistan by the Government Indian 
of India towards the beginning of April 1934 with the object of ^legation 
examining in consultation wdth opinion in Afghanistan the directions toAfghan- 
in which it may be possible to foster and expand mutual trade 
between India and that country. The delegation spent about three 
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weeks in Afghanistan during which period they held meetings with 
the Afghan Trade delegation at !Kabul, visited the bazaars there, 
and interviewed several merchants interested in Indo-Afghan trade. 
The delegation made similar investigations at Kandahar, Chaman, 
Quetta and Peshawar. Their report is under the consideration of 
the Government of India. 



CHAPTER Vn. 


Finance. 

The puri>ose of this Chapter is to give some idea of the financial Scope of 
position of India in After an appreciation of monetary 

conditions the remaining of the Chapter will be devoted to a more 
detailed exposition of India’s budgetary position as revealed in the 
late Finance Member’s budget speech of 27th February 1934, and 
in the speccli of the Commerce Member introducing the Railway 
budget for 1934-35. 

When the financial year 1933-34 opened the outlook was most General 
unpromising and Ike attention of the world was concentrated on the 
efforts being made by the United States Administration to grapple national 
with what, was ju'obably the se\erest banking crisis ever experienced situation. 
b^' any etnintry. At the same time, there seemed to be some hope 
that th(‘ e]ii(‘i‘ trading nation', were gradnally recognizing that the 
problems of the depression, iianudy, falling prii'os, wid('l\' flnetuatiiig 
exclianges, dwindling international trade, inter-governmental in¬ 
debtedness, and tlie j^aradox of immense surpluses of material and 
j)rodue1ive capacity uiintilisable on account of the fall in tlie world 
purchasing ]m)W(U' might he so!veil by combined olTort, or sonic 
temporary modus 'i'ii'fudi discovered, whicdi would keep tli(‘ 
channels of trade open until the natural forces of reaction imparted 
the ex}>ec1ed U]nvard impulse to the trade cycle. With this end in 
vi(*w a world lOeonoinic Conference of G4 nations was summoned t(' 
meet in Ijoncloii on the 12tli dune. The hoj^es based on tbi.s meeting 
were soon found to be illusory as it became clear within a few weelis 
of the opening of the conference that no common policy was likely 
1o be fm-muhded wbicdi would satisfy the widely dilfcreiit needs of 
the more important grf)U]>s of nation.s. The eonferenee actnalh 
broke down on the (piestion of temporary currency stabilisation and 
its only deiiiiite a(duevement ^^as an agreement amongst certain of 
the silver ])i‘odueing and silver holding countries designed to check 
a further fall in th<* price of the metal. The failure of the Economic 
Conference gave an im])etus to the movement towards economic 
nationalism, and rostrietion schemes, quota systems, and higher 
tariffs became the order of the day. Two other problems for which 

( 143 ) 
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no solution could be found during the year were War Debts and 
Disarmament. In the United States, the vigorous action taken by 
the President early in March was having its effect, and confidence 
was returning. Following tlie prohibition of gold hoarding, gold 
returned rapidly to Ihe Federal Reserve banks. The President then 
prohibited the export of gold, and authorised the Secretary of the 
Treasury to license transactions in foreign exchange. This, in effect, 
confirmed the dex)arture of the United States of America from the 
gold standard. C'oiigress authorisc^l the Administration to fix the 
weigiit of the gold dollar in ordei- to s.tabi]is(' domestic prices or 
proAude against the adv<*i*se effect of depreciated foreign currencies^ 
and pro\ided for tJie acceptance of silver up to two hundred million 
dollars in pa^unent of foreign indebtednes.s for a ])eriod of six 
months. In August a furtlier executive ord('r directed that all 
private holdings of gold in the United States held by United States 
citizens must be tendered to the Federal Re.serve banks against pay¬ 
ment in legal tender currency, and a Government market for gold 
in the United States was established. The effect of all these measures 
was that dollar prices showed a steady improvement during the first 
half of the year, part of Avhieh Avas the direct result of the devalua¬ 
tion of the dollar, and ])art a consequence of a general rising tendency 
in world j)rices of commodities Avhich Avas Ausible ii4 that i)eriod. in 
December, however, the rise in j)riees showed a tendency to slow 
down and indices of business activity also show'ed signs of falling off. 
The A^alue of the dollar increased in terms of gold, and to meet the 
new situation the Gold Reserve Act of the ilOth January 19J4, 
perhaps the most important piece of monetary legislation was 
enacted. This Act reduccul the Aveight of the dollar to r>9.0(> per 
cent and, at the same time, a stabilisation fund of two thousand 
million dollars was formed from the ])rofits deriA^cnl from revaluation. 
The United States Government iindertook to ])uy all gold tendert*d 
at the Mints at a fixed price of 86 dollars per ounce troy less the 
usual charges, and the Treasury Avas empoAverod to sell gold for 
export to foreign central banks at the same price whenever the 
exchange rates with gold standard countries reached gold export 
point. This measure marked the return of the United States to a 
gold standard at a lower level. 

It is possible to record some improvement in economic conditions 
in most of the countries belonging to what is now known as the 
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sterling group. In the United Kingdom, in particular, although 
in the first few months of the financial year progress was extremely 
slow and confidence was shaken by the failure of the Economic 
Conference, an unmistakable change for the better manifesteil itself 
towards the end of th(? calendar year 1933. Tndustiial activity 
especially in the heavy industries expanded, unemployment 
d<‘creased, exports revived ami tlie general outlook was bettered by 
tile stronger financial position of the Government and prospects of a 
sill plus Imdget. Prices also showed an improvement by the end of 
the year and there were signs that once more trade was on the 
upgrade. On the othei* liand the countries belonging to the gold 
bloc w(*re subjeiited to severe strain owing to fluetuatioihs in the 
value of their standard causrd the devaluation of the dollar. 

France in particular had to contend with a high level of internal 
prices, falling exports, and difliculties in balancing her budget. 

Political trouble followed attempts to obtain budgetary equilibrium 
and cabinet after cabinet retired witliout being able to deal satis¬ 
factorily with the ])robl<‘m. Towards the end of the year the 
Stavisky affaire led to serious riots in Paris and the overthrow of the 
Govc'rnrnent. Since then a Government including several jiarties has 
been formed on a more national basis and the problems of balancing 
the budget and r(‘ducing ex])enditure are being tackled with vigour. 

In tli(* Far Ea^f, conditions remained ])ractically unchanged. TJieri* 
was no dimnnition in JapaiP.s industrial activity and the markets of 
the world were again subjected to the competition of heavy imports 
of Ja])«‘incse goods at low prices, accomplished in sj)jte of the fat^t 
that, the value of the yen in terms of other currencies remained com¬ 
paratively stable throughout tlie year. The legislative measures 
taken in India to oo])e with this Japanese competition will be 
referred to again. 

The monsoon was on the wliole good and well disiribiitod Indian 
although ci'ops in certain ])a!‘t>i of the {*onntrv, notably the ('entral conditions. 
Provinces, Eerar, and the Thiited Provinces, were damaged by pro¬ 
longed or excessive rain. Politically the country was free from 
internal (‘xcitement, exeejit for sporadic terrorist outbreaks in 
Bengal, but towards the close of the financial year occurred the 
disaster of the Bihar earthquake, involving much loss of life and 
wide spread destnudion of jiroiierty. Tlie general level of wholesale 
prices showed a slight gain in the year, but devaluation of the dollar 
L555IID I* 
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and the record rise in the price of gold in terms of sterling make 
any real comparison difficult; it is of interest to note however, that 
the gold value of commodities in Calcutta in December 1933 was 
60 as comi>ared with 71 in December 1931 and 61 in December 1932. 
Money was easy and the bank rate remained at 3^ per cent through¬ 
out the year. Three of tlie larger export crops, linseed, tea and 
shellac, showed very substantial gains during the year. The 
increased expoi*t of linseed was mainly to the United Kingdom and 
was a diieet result of the i)reference over the Argentine obtained by 
India tlirough Ottawa Agreement; the better prices obtained for 
tea was due to the success of tlu' restriction scheme, and the sugar 
industry showed continued improveirient as evidenced by the fall in 
the tonnage of imported sugar. Against this the rice crojj prices 
sh<^)\ved no improsement whicli i)articularly aiiected Burma, Avhero 
it is estimateiL tiiat in the last four years tiie inconu* of the Brovince 
derived from the sale of surplus rice has fallen by Its. 24 crores. 

A feature of the year wuis the new tarifl! legislation undertaken. 
The Safeguarding of Industries Act. referred to in last year’s rtiporl 
became law^ on tlie 22nd April 1933, and the duty on i)iecegoods of 
non-British origin wuis raised from 20 ])er cent, ihi vdloycni to To per 
cent by a notificalion issued in dune. In aeeordaiice *svith the terms 
of tile liido-Japanese Agi*eement arrived at in January the duty 
on sucJi ]>iecegoods was s5d)S('(pn*ntiy lowered to 50 per cent ad 
valorem, in U(‘bruary 1934 an Act was passed amending the 
Indian Tai*itf Act, 1894, imposing duties on the im])ort of several 
items of niercliandise in order to j)roteet indigenous industries found 
to be subject to undue foreign competition. As a measure of retalia¬ 
tion aguiin.st tin* nu'asni'es lakeji by the Indian Government to protect 
their markets w'hi(4i Avere b’'ing flooded wdth ehea]) Japanese ])ro- 
diK'ts, eerlain eolton interests in Japan instituted a boycott of 
Indian ra^v eottoii which lasted from July to December 1933. Pro¬ 
longed negotiations }>etAveen rej)resentatives of the Japanc'Se and 
Indian Governim'nts i*esnil(*d in t.h(‘ signing in India of a new^ 
Trade Agreement to remain in force until the 31st March 1937. The 
agreem^nit introdue.ed for the first time the principle of linking 
imjiorts of Japanese ])ieeegoods on a quota basis with exports of 
Indian raw' cotton and x)rovided for the maximum rates to he 
imposed by the Government of India in customs on Jax^anese cotton 
^oods. Keference must also be made to the unofficial negotiations 
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between a delegation ref)resenting Lancashire cotton interests and 
representatives of the cotton industry in Bombay. The Lancashire 
delegates undertook to endeavour to promote as far as possible 
increased use of Indian raw cotton in the United Kingdom, while the 
Indian cotton int(;rests agj’oed, infer alia, not to make fresh pro¬ 
posals j*egaicling the duties aj)plical)le to United Kingdom imports 
even if the existing generil cnstoins surcharge on all imports into 
India were removed. 

One of the most important enactments of the year was the Reserve 

nanlr i 

Keserve Bank Act, II of LliM, which is intended to bring India into 
line with otlier import aid. countries where the eurreru'y and credit 
system is controlled aiivl regulated by (Central Banks of Issue. The 
new Reserve Bank, which will be the bankers’ bank of India, will be 
a sliareliolders’ bank, will] a majority of elected nuunbers in the 
directorate. It will e\en1iially tak(' over most of the ruiietions of 
t!ie curreney dcpartnient ineliiding the management of the iiotc^ issue 
and res<‘rve. It will be in a to 1ak(‘ an active part in 

influencing and coni rolling general banking activities in India. As 
the Imperial Bank of India will transf(‘r to th(' Resei’ve Bank the 
rr‘S])onsibility for the (Government Account, the public debt, and 
certain oilier iunctions which it performs now for the State, an 
amending A<'1 has be n jias.sed by tin* Legi.slatuia*, removing some of 
the lunitations imposed on the bank in the original Impinnal Bank 
Act. (_)f tluse one of tlie most important was the i)roliibi1iorL ou 
dealings in foreign exchange. It is provided in the Reserve Baiilc 
Act that the Imperial Bank of India will continue to be the sole 
agent of the lieserve Bank in [ilaces where there is no branch of tfie 
latter bank. 

The general financial position of the Government of India 
continued on the whole to im}}rove during the year. Exports of 
gold on a large scale enabled Government to make large purchases 
of sterling over and a])Ove their immediate requireimuits, and the 
surplus of sterling assets thus a('(jiiired places the Government in a 
])ositiou to sup])ly tin* stei-ling a-.s-ets required by the Reserve Bank 
when it is constituud without further borrowing, and has also made 
it possible to reiilace in the Paper (Currency Reserve the gold trans¬ 
ferred to the Gold Standard Reserve in India in 1931 when 
securities in the latter r(\servc iiad to be drawn on to support the 
exchange. The improvement iu the credit of the Government of 
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Gold 

exports. 


Silver. 


India is witnessed by the level of prices of both rupee and Indian 
sterling se(*urities and the ability of Government to borrow accom¬ 
modation by short term treasury bills at record low rates while the 
new rupee loan, issued at 96 with a nominal rale of interest of 
per cent was quoted at Ks. 97.12 ])y the end of the year. 

Tlie net exports of j^old from India continued on a large scale 
throughout llie year and were valued at Jis. 57,05 lakhs which was 
somewhat less tlian in the previous year. The total export of gold in 
the last 3 years has been approximately 47 per cent of the gold 
imported since 1920-21, and if allowance is made for the very large 
imports of gold prior to 1920-21, it is obvious that only a small 
fraction of India's total gold holding has becTi realised so far. 

►Silver prices fluctuated considerably during the year and trading 
was very largely influen<^ed by the views of speculators regarding the 
possibility of international action in the direction of the increased 
use of silv(M‘ as cun*eney, and rumours regai-diiig changes in India's 
import duty and the i)ossibilities of mnlateral action by the United 
States Govorninent in resj)onse to pressure from the silver i)roducing 
interests in that country. Three important (‘vents (Connected with 
silver, and afl'ecting India mai*kcd the year, (a) the London Economic 
Conference agiTement entered into in July 1933 by the delegates 
of India, China and Spain as holders of large stocks or users of 
silver, and of Australia, Canada, the United States of America, 
Mexico and Peru as principal produci^rs of silver; (?;) the acceptance 
by the United States Government of 10,000,000 dollars in silver as 
part ])ayment of the Pritisli War Debt instalment which enabled the 
Government of India to dispose of a substantial quantity of refined 
silver at a favourable [)rice without in any way elTecting the market; 
(c) the proposal of tJie Government of India to lower the duty on 
silver from 7i annas per ounce to 5 annas per ounee with effect from 
1st ]\Iarch 1934. In introducing his proposal for the reduction in the 
duty on silver the Finance Member pointed out, that for all practical 
purposes tlie imports of silver had ceased, i)rimarily owing to the lack 
of purchasing ])ower in the country. On the other hand the high 
duty was probably encouraging smuggling and attracting silver 
through gaps which existed in the Land Customs regime. This con¬ 
stituted a serious impediment to legitimate trade. He pointed out 
further that a reduction in the duty would take into account the 
general policy of Government, which was to cooperate with the United 
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States of America and other countries interested in silver, in measures 
designed to improve its price. It was considered that the lowering of 
the duty was unlikely to have the effect of disturbing local prices 
which were substantially under London j)arity after allowing for the 
duty. 

Turning now to the question of Exchange and Remittajice to the The 
Secretary of State. The total amount of sterling purchased during ^fte^^and 
the year amounted to £45^58,000 at an average rate of ls.-6.071d. remittance 
as compared with an average rate of ls.-G.156d. in the preceding 
3 "ear. The weekly offer to y)urchase one million sterling by tender 
was maintained without interruption throughout the year. With the 
exception of one weelc in A[)ril, one week in September and a j^eriod 
of 7 successive weeks from the 17tli October to the 29th November 
Government were abh* to effect i)urebases at each week. As 

in the ])revious year the mainstay of the rnj)ee sterling exchange 
was the substantial export of gold. In addition, this year iTcords 
a noticeable increase in the balance of trade in mei'cliandise in 
favour of India and in the absence of the remittanee cover, banks 
liad to have recourse to Government for their requirements. The 
weakness of exchange from the middle of October until the end of 
Novenibei* coincided with the discussions on the Jicserve Lank Bill 
in tlie Legislativ(‘ Assembly and a wide.s])read political campaign 
con])led with ]>ropaganda in favour of the devaluation of the rupee, 
Specidators made extensive foi'ward purchases of excliange, and gold 
exi)orts w(‘r(‘ h('1d u]) in view of the possibility of an incroas(‘ in 
price. Owing to the general feeling of uncertainty created ])y these 
oj)eratio]\s banks were unwilling sellers except at low rates and 
exeliange f(dl gradually to 15.-5 on tlie 18th November. Tliis 
si(nation righted itself immediately wh(*n Government made it clear 
that the\' had no intention of aceeji4ing any amendiii'cnts to the 
I?(‘ser\'e I>ank Bill whieh woidd have the effVet of alt (ring the rui^ee 
st(u*ling ratio. Small tenders at Wi‘re received in the first 

tluax^ weeks of December and by the 28th Dec'cmher exchange was 
firm resulting in l(*nders amounting to £.‘5,775,000 at tliat rate. 

During the last three months of the year exchange was very firm and 
large amounts of sterling wei’c purchased both by tender and as 
intermediates. Large stocks of gold liad accumulated in Bombay in 
anticijiatioji of currency inflation in the TTnited Stat(vs and the 
devaluation of the dollar in February and the consequent record 
rise in the price of gold in London led to exceptionally heavy ship- 
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meiits both to New York and London over a period of several weeks. 
Actually remittance to the extent of £17.6 million was effected 
between 15t]i January and 15th March. 


Money 
conditions 
in India. 


Public 

Debt. 


As regards money conditions in India the banl^ rate remained 
at per cent throughout the year. This is the first time since the 
Imperial Hank was established that no change in the bank rate was 
made during tlie wliole of the financial year and is an indication of 
the general slackness in the trade demand and the prevailing low 
level of j)rices of commodities. Money was in more demand towards 
the end of the year and in tlm (irst three months of 1934. This was 
largely seasonal but was accentuated hy the fact that laj*ge cpianlities 
of gold Averc held up in Bombay against advances which tended to 
redue(‘ the mai'gin aA^ailable for the finaiU'c of other commodities 
Avhieh Avere 'oeginning to move at that time. The cash balance of 
the Imi)eriai Bank stood at the high level of Rs. ]H.()2 ('rores in the 
la*st Aveck of December and al'tin* falling to Iks. 11.89 (*rores in tlie 
last AV(‘('k of February had increased to over Its. 12 crores by the 
Icust day of the financial year. 

To consider noAv the state of the l^nblic Debt, India’s un])ro- 
duetive debt Avas furliier reduced by about Rs. 2 crores during the 
year afl<‘r alloAving for a loss on sah^s of silvc'r. and it amounts to 
onfv IG.l per cent of the total. Tliere was tni increase of Rs. 12 
crores in tlie total debt of India distribuLed (apially between its 
internal and external debts. This increase is mainly due to loans to 
the i)rovincial (Tovernments and loss on sales of silver. In connec¬ 
tion Avith the losses on the sales of silver it may be mentioned here 
that ])ro()osals for the setting up of a Silver Redemption Re.serv'^e 
and foi‘ aniortisdttion of debt incurred through these losses have beim 
under the consideration of the (TOA'erninent of India. The general 
policy underlying th(‘ j)roposal is that when the Reserve Bank takes 
over the assets of the Currency Dejiartment irr'luding the Gold 
Standard Iteserve, the balance of the latter fund which was built 
up out of profits on coinage, should be set off against the amount of 
surplus riijiees to be taken over by GoATminent. Any balance 
remaining togetlun- Avith tlie loss already accrued on sales of silver 
will be treated as a debt incurred against silver. Under the Reserve 
Bank of India Act the bank will return to, or receive from Govern¬ 
ment, rupee coin against payment of legal tender value when rupees 
held in the reserve exceed or fall short of Rs. 50 crores. The full 
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nominal value of the rupee eoin .so returned or taken over by the 
bank will ordinarily inerease or reduce the above debt. With a view 
to avoid the fluctuations in the .silver debt ’’ a Silver Redemption 
Reserve will be consrituted, from which the value of the rupee coin 
so i*elnrne(l will be paid, or 1o which the value of such coin taken 
over will be credited. This fund Avill ^row out of the* proceeds of 
sales oi" silver until its assets reach lbs. 10 crorcs. Tin* balance in 
the iund will bo invested in steriiii;^ securities and the interest 
ther(M)n will be credited to revenue as a set oil against the payments 
of interest on tlie debt pertaining to silver. Any excess over Ks. 10 
crones in I be fund will be taken direct into treasury balanees to 
rcdu(!e the outstanding silver debt "b 

A luni}) provision of Ks. 3 crores has been made in eaeh of the 
\ ears 19oH-.‘14 and 19^4 ‘55 for the reduction of debt from revenue. 
OJ* th(' amount applic'd to the reduclion of debt during the year, a 
sum of about Ks. 1,77J lakhs was credit( h! to the depreeiation funds 
of the f) })(‘r cent 19211-47, 19r{9-44 and 1945-55 loans. During 
tile year no purelias(‘s of these loans for eancellation were made but 
the entire auiount at tlie < red it of the Sinking P^und for the 5 per 
<*ent lf)2J)-47 loan, ainouidbig to Ks. 1.57j lakhs was transferred to 
revoiiue on redemption of t]ie loan. The lotat balanee of tlie funds 
for the 5 <'eiit loans 19«59-14 and 1945-55 at the end of 

19:52-24 irnduding interest on investments amounted to Ks. 7,23| 
lakhs of Avhieh Ks 5,4 5} lakhs remained uninvested at the end of the 

yea 7*. 

The new rupee loan floated during the \'ear w^as a 2i f)er cent 
issue lialdc t(» iiu'ome-tax and is is'payable at ])ar not lat( 0 ' than the 
15t]i November 1950 and not earlier tlian the 15th November 1947. 
The loan Avliit'b was issued at 9(5 ]>eryent met with a good reception. 
The total amoinit issucfl Avas Ks. 20.82 lakhs of AA^hich Ks. 15,GO lakhs 
were subseribed in the Dasli soidhoi and Rs 15.22 lakhs in the Don- 
version se(di(m. As a result of the aboA^e conversion 0])erations 
OoA'ernmeid have been able to reduce their liabilities for the re¬ 
demption of loans during tlie next tAvo years by Rs. 1»5,22 lakhs and. 
in addition, have eonverted Rs. 5,21 lakhs of the 4 per cent conver¬ 
sion loan of 191G-17, Avhich Avould otherwise have had to be repaid in 
cash during the year. As regards sterling loans the first was an 
issue of 4 per eent Stock, 1948-53, at 974 per cent for a total 
amount of €12,000,000. The stock is repayable at par on the 15th 
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December 1953 but either the whole of the stock or part thereof is 
redeemable at par after the 15th December 1948. The next loan 
took the form of a 3^ per cent Stock, 1954-59, issued at 97 per 
cent for a total amount of £10,000,000. The stock is repayable at 
par on the 15th December 1959, but is redeemable in whole or in part 
at par after the 15th December 1954. 

During the year the Government repaid the 6 per cent Bonds, 
1933-35 and 1933-34, the outstanding balances of which were £2 0 
millions and £10 millions respectively, on the 15tli June and 15th 
December 1933. 

Although there were considerable fluctuations, prices generally 
were maintained at a higher level than in the previous year. When 
the year opened 3^ per cent paper was quoted at 88^ but during 
the next three months there was a substantial drop the lowest point 
touched being 79^ in June. This was occasioned by a steady drop 
in the level of ])rices of securities in London including Indian stocks 
and the consequent selling of large amounts of scrip by local specu¬ 
lators. To meet this situation forward dealings were stopped on the 
Bombay Stock Kxchauge and thereafter prices showed a gradual 
recovery. In October owing to the failure of an important lirm of 
Cotton Mill Managing Agenls» weakness developed again and little 
im])rovenient api)eared until January 1934 when prices recovered 
and there was a rapid and substantial rise in the })riccs of Indian 
Sterling Stocks in the first three months of the calendar year which 
was followed by a corresponding rise in rupee securities and at the 
end <d‘ the year 3^ per cent paper was quoted at Its. 88 jJr and 
4 i)er cent 1960-70 loan at Its. 103^. The popularity of long dated 
investment stocks was a feature of the year. 

Introducing the budget for 1934-35 in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 27th February 1934, Sir George Schuster, the late Finance 
Member briefly surveyed the course of financial affairs in India 

since 1929. lie said.“ Whereas in the 10 years ending IVIarch 

31, 1930, 1li(* valu(^ of Indians exports and re-exports of mercliandi.se 
averaged ju.st under Its. 326 crores, in 1930-31 that fell to just under 
Its. 226 crores, in 1931-32 to about Its. 160 crores, and in 1932-33 to 
Rs. 135L Imports of merchandise though they did not fall quite in 
the same proportion as exports, owing to the well-known fact that 
priA^ate gold exports gave India a supplementary purchasing power, 
nevertheless fell very steeply from an average of Rs. 242 crores for 
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the ten years ending March 31, 1930 to Ks. 163 crores in 1930-31, 

Rs. 125 crores in 1931-32, Rs. 132 crores in 1932-33. In view of the 
extent to which we rely on customs import duties for revenue, the 
effects of this enormous drop must be obvious. At the same time 
our other main source of lax revenue income-tax was heavily cut 
into. Simultaneously with this crumbling of the foundations of our 

tax-revenue, there has been a heavy drop in non-tax revenue. 

which fell from Rs. 30J crores in 1923-24 to Rs. 19^ crores in 1929-30, 
and for 1934-35 is down to Rs. 51 crores. This has of course put a 
heavy strain on tax-revenue. Lastly, we have had at the same time 
to face serious losses of customs imimrt duties for reasons other than 
the economic depression, namely, as a result of the operation of pro¬ 
tective policies, es])ecially as regards cotton pi(*cegoods and sugar. 

Revenue was falling away too rajiidly for us to kecj) pace with the 
situation, and in 1930-31 and 1931-32 we incurred deficits which were 
Ia3*gt‘r than the amount set aside each year for the reduction of debt. 

In tlje middle of the latter year, however, we took drastic emergency 
measures by way of retrenchment, cuts in pa\, and taxation, the 
objective of which was that tlie position should be so restored by 
March 31, 1933 as not only to i)rodiiee equilibrium for the future, 
but to create a .soundly balanced ])osition for the two years 1931-32 
and 1932-33 (‘onibined. The net- result is that over the two years 
com]}inefl we not only naid our way so far as budgetary' income 
and <*x])enditure is coinerned, but in addition })roNdded a sum of 
Rs. 3,53 lakhs for Reduction of Debt. 

As regards the current year, our revised estimates sliow that, Summary 
leaving out of ac'connt the Rediietion of Debt provision, we sliall ©f ? 9 :? 3^34 
have a surplus of Ks. 4,29 lakhs. In the hmlget esiiinates we had 
hoped for a surplus of Rs. 25 lakhs after providing Rs. G,8S lakhs 
for Keduetion of Debt, so that the net result is Rs. 2,84 laklis l(*ss 
favourable than onr estimates. This deterioration is accounted tor 
by a dro]) ot Rs. 5,04 lakhs on revenue, partly balanced by a saving 

of Ks. 2,20 lakhs on ex[)enditure. As to eurrern y n^serves, th j 

gold and sterling .securities in the Paper Chirreiiey and Gold Standard 
Reserves amounted on September 21, 1931 to Rs. 57.82 crores against 
a note issue of Rs. 146 crores, or a proportion of 40 per cent. On 
March 31, 1934, we estimate that the position will be gold and sterling 
securities Rs. 106 crores, note issue Rs. 178 crores, percentage 60. 

There has thus been an increase in the value of our external 
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reserves since the crisis began of R&. 48.17 crores. As regards 

the floating and short-term debt position the results of our loan 
policy during the last three years rei)resent a net improvement all 
round of about Rs. crores per annum. 

I must now turn to tlie prospects for 1934-35. Recently there 
has come upon one part of India a special disaster in the earthquake 
in Bihar but althougli this has had local consequences of a terrible 
nature it will not a])prcciably aifect the economic position of India 
fi.s a whole. There lia^e be(‘n marked increases in the production 
of India’s main money crops—jute, cotton, oilseeds and sugarcam^ 
and, so far as export crops are concerned the increased (piantities 
si'ejii to be finding a market. In all thejye respects therefore condi¬ 
tions have been such as Avarrant normal prosperity, and tlie only 
trouble h.as bc'en the low level of ])rices. Ihu-e there is at least a sign 
of improvement in that the dis])arity betAveen the ])rices of ])rimai*y 
ag)‘I('nltnral pi*odu(4.s and of mamiF'H'tnr(*(l goods bad during 1933 
got dennit(dA smalhn*, while sine(‘ lle^ beginning of 1934 there has 
been a tendency towards rising prices and improved demand, notably 
in cotton. Om* therefore f(H4s justified on all tJiis evidence in enler- 
taining some ex]ie(‘tation of slightly better times m'xt yc'ar. In 
(‘oniirn!alien of this there is on the nhole a more o])timistic feeling 
in file jjiai" bnsiiuss ('entres than was the case last year, while the 
r(M‘(nit sbvidy increas(‘ in the goods 1i*affic reeeif)ts on the railways 
and tlie improvement in onr export figures are eneonragiiig signs. 
On tlu' w'holt‘ Ave feel justified in antieipating a very moderate 
recov(nw in certain li(*afls of cnsloins dutios over the revised 

figures for the current year, w'hile we have also allowed for an 
improvement of 20 lakhs in the jute export duty.” 

Turning to ex])(‘ndilnre, Sir George Schuster said. “there 

is a very satisfactory reduction of Rs. 2,12 lakhs in tlie budget 
provision for next year as compared with the budget for the current 
year, and of Rs. 2,90 lakhs as compared wilh the actuals for last year 
(1932-33). 

The following items in the jiroposals for 1934-35 call for special 
comment; {a) under fhvil Administration there is a net decrease 
as (‘ornyiared with the estimation of the current year of Rs. 3 lakhs, 
in s])ite of the fact that certain special new items have had to be 
included, such as increased exiienditure in connection with Civil 
Aviation (Rs. 1^ lakhs), improvement of Broadcasting Service 
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(Rs. 1 lakh), additional grant to Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research (Rs. 1 lakh), (b) under Defence the demand stands for 
next year at Rs. 44.38 crores. This is Rs. 4 lakhs less than the 
revisc?d estimates lor the current year and Rs. 1,82 lakhs better 

than the budget estimate. The great demand was that we 

should get Del'ence exx>enditurc down to the so-called Ineheape figure 

of Rs. 50 croi*es. Yet now we are ne^u'ly Fis. 6 crores below that. 

(c) as regards Interest charges, including both Interest on Ordinary 
Debt and Interest on Other Obligations, we have to provide next 
year Rs. 45 lakhs less than was allowed for in the budget of 1933-34, 
but Rs. 68 lakhs more than we are allowing in the revised estimates, 
and as against the latter increase we are ]>roviding Rs. 58 lakhs 
more on War Debt and R.s. 50 lakhs more on Post. Office Cash 

tk'rtificates. Summing ux> the salient i)oints J may state the 

])osition on tlie basis of which I have to frame proposals for next 
year as follows: We ex]>ect to close the current year, after provid¬ 
ing Rs. 3 crores for Debt Re<lemption, with a surplus of Rs. 1.29 
lakhs which we ])ro]>ose to transfer to a si)ecial fund Tor eartlKpiaki* 
relief measures. For next year, basing my comparison on the net 
figures of Revenue and Exi>enditure, our position will be Rs. 2,82 
laJchs worse, that is to say, Rs. 2,80 lakhs worse as 3*egards revenue, 
and as regards ex])enditure Rs. 2 lakhs worse. In order therefore to 
provide an even balancv for 1934-35 it is neces.sary to find means ol* 
improving tlie position to the extent of Rs. 1,53 lakhs. 

Tliis bask, however, us the Finance Memb(U' went on to ex})lain, Detailed 

was not solelv one of di‘visinir moans to find this sum The proposals 
• for 

emergency plan introdmx'd in 8 eptembcr 1931, wliieh was designed 1934 -^ 5 . 

to restore <M]uilil)rinm for a limited period U]) to Mareh 31, 1933, 
included certain sureiiarges on protective duties, and tluiugh the 
surcharges had ])rodiue(l sometliing like the revenue expected tliey 
were n')t ne(‘(»ssarily intended to be permanent, and the genta-al plan 
required re-examination, Avith a vieAv to seeing that the situation 
created by high surcharges on what was already a high level of 
revemje duties was not such as to produce diminishing returns or 
to have an undesirable protective effect in the case of articles not 
eligible for protection. The plan had been extended without altera¬ 
tion for another year after March 31, 1933, in the hope that a general 
economic recovery Avould materialise, Hojies had, however, not been 
fulfilled and the policy had therefore to he carefully reconsidered. 
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The position with regard to sugar presented special difficulties; 
protective duties and the surcharge had operated to diminish imports 
and consequently customs duties thereon very substantially, and the 
very rajiid ex 2 :)ansion of sugar factories threatened a real danger of 
over-j:»rocluclion which might in the long run lead to very serious 
read ions botli on the manuracturing industries and on the cano 
growers. Under the surcharge system, moreover, cane growers were 
apparently not getting the full advantage which Government 

intended them to liave. ;Sir Geoige Scluister said. “ After 

cai*eful consideration of all these points we have decided to propose 
a clual |)olicy ; on the one hand the imposition of an excise duty on 
factory j:»roduced sugar, and on the otlier hand the introduction of 
legislation by the Central Goverjiment wliicli will enable the pro¬ 
vincial Governments to apply schemes for enforcing a minimum 
priec for cane to be ])aid by the factory to the grower 

After dealing with the question of surcharges on otlier items 
in the tariff schedule including manufacture of tobacco, and silver, 
where ('ortain adjustments and reductions were ]>ro])osed, the 
Uinance Member went on to make jirojiosals in regard to tlie abolition 
of the export duty on raw liioes, with a view to encourage export 
trade, and the reorganization of ratt‘s in tlie Posts and l\'l(*gra])hs 
Department so as to make tliem more attractive to the public. TJe‘ 
iKJt r(*sult.s of these taxation projiosals Ik^ then sumrnai'ised as 
folloAvs: Tiie jiroposals whicli I have nu ntioued, na.m(‘Jy. Sugar 

Excise" iH't i*c‘V(:nue Ks. 1,40 lakhs, Tobacco duties Ks. 30 lalchs. Silver 
Rs. 4 lakhs, h'ss the' loss of Rs. 5 lakhs on the abolition of the export 
dut^' on raw liide*^, should pioduce* a iu‘t imj u'O vi'iiuuit in i*e'V(*iiuo (>f 
Its. 1 GO laklis vliich will cov(*r the d("fici('ut*\ of Its. 1,53 lakhs and 
lea\c us A\ith a small surplus of Rs. IG lakhs 

'Two othei* Jillpoj’taiit mailers in the finaiuial jiroposals foi* 1034 
35 then claimed atleiitioii, namely, financial assistance to Uerigal 
lud the d<"aling with the damage caused by the Uihar 

earihqirdve. Jri regard to Uengal Sir (Jeorge Sidiuster said. 

‘‘ AVhih" f)ur own finamual position lias been maintained in tlu" sound 
manruu* wlii^di I have dcserilied, we have to recognize that the 
Giiamual ])Osition in India is not merely a question of the (knitral 
Government budget, but that provincial finances also closely concern 

us.and we have id so in these days to consider our ])olicy with 

some regard to the various proposals for Federal Finance which are 
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such an imix)rtant part of the constitutional plan. The need 

for some special lielp to Jlengal has been recognized in the White 
Paper, and tlie Government of India is also ])r‘pared to accept a 
similar conclusion. We i)r()pose to ask llie Legislature to sanc¬ 

tion the imposition of an excise duly on matches and then, if we can 
strengthen our n^sources in this way, to ax)prove our handing over 
half the jute export duty to the jute-producing Provinces, which of 
course means chiefly llengal, but will also include to a smaller extent 

Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 1 must make it (piite clear that 

the whole of these pro])Osals must be regarded as purely of a i)ro- 
vincial nature to deal willi the immediate situation and as in no way 
creating a ])ermanent arrangement which could be regarded as anti- 

cinating the final decision of Parliament in this matter. We 

estimate tluit in a full year the total proceeds of this exeise duty 
over the whole of India will be tbree crores. It will not, however, 
be possible to introduc'e this scheme so as to recover more thaji 11 
months revenue during the first year Sir George Schuster 
exiilained that a rateal)le ])roportion of the proceeds of the duty 
would have to be allow(‘d to Indian States for coojierating in the 
All-India scheme and a portion to Burma for a s])ccific reason and 

said. the balance available will bo Ks. 1.02 lakli>s which is 

only Us. 2 laklis more than K's. 1,80 lakhs to be distributed ojj account 
of half the jute export duty. If (his o lakhs retained by tli<‘ 
Central Government, tlu' surifus of Es. 16 l ikhs, to wliicli 1 referred 
in an earlier passage, will be in(*reased to E.s. 10 lakhs ’h 

Since a separate rha[)ter of this report is devoted to a descrip¬ 
tion of the Biliar eartlnpiakc, and to its clTwt and measures taken 
for reconstruction, it will be sufiicient in this (Oiajitor to sum up 
briefly the situation from the’point of view of Central Government 

finances in the words of the Finance IMenibcr. “I may sum up 

our proposals and their elfect on onr financial estimates as follows. 
We are undertaking to bear tlie whole cost of restoring the property 
and finances of the local liodies, which wc jnit for the prestuit at 
something over a croi'(% and the whole cost of th(‘ special incasures 
for d(‘a1ing 'with the cane cro]), Avhich we ]nit at abont five laldis. 
We propose to meet this expenditure from the spc'cial fund to wdiich 
this year’s surplus, now estimated at Es. 1,29 lakhs, wnll be transfer¬ 
red ; and we expect to spend Es. 75 lakhs from this fund to the end 
of 1934-35. We are also undertaking to bear half the cost of 
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restoring the provincial Government’s own buildings and other 
public works; this, on present estimates, we expect to cost us about 
fifty lakhs, which we mean to provide from funds raised on loan, 
and have allowed for in next year’s Ways and Means estimates 

Outlying llie Ways and Means position tlie hhnance Member 

said. “ We have succeeded in maintaining throughout the yc'ar 

the improvement in our credit both in Kngland and in India with 
the result that we have again been able to fund a much larger amount 
of our loan commitments than what J indicat('d in my budget speech 
last year. We have also been able to remit more than we anti- 

ci])atcd, thereby t'urtluu* stivuigthening our currentw r(‘ser\es. 

As regards remittances for Itldd-df), though our estimates are bas.^l 
on the as.sum])tion that in the ciirriiit yc'ar we Avill be able to 
puiehase .0>7.4() miliions, that figure may be maPu’ially c^Vf-eeded. 
Wi* have also assumed that no ^'xi>ansio!i or coiitraetjon of lurrent'y 
will l)e j'eqnired dining the yeai*. On lhes(‘ assumplions we will 
bo able to eonliniu* th<‘ process liitherto followed this ,vear of utili-ii'g 
tlie whole o‘i the surjilus of our remittauees to England in sti-engthen- 
ing our exteriial cui’is'iu'y r(‘.^erve.s. \\v should be able in th<‘ 
current year to lejdaee rujiee securities witli (‘xt(‘rnal assets in the 
Paper ( 'urreii(\y Iteserve to tlit extent of Ks. 17.7V) lakhs, wiiieh im ans 
that we should close the year with our note issue covewed by ext<'rnal 
fUssets to tile ext(uit of about (iO jim* cent if gold is taken at its 
stalnlory value, or of 75 per cent ii it is valued at its pia'sent market 
]n*iee. 

In my last budiret specndi I e^^imat(‘d that we could ef^s-t, a 
further reduction of Ks. S crores in our outstanding of treasury 
bills; tliat on tlie assumption tbat we converted Ks. 30 erores of our 
outstanding loans, we Avould only require to borrow Hs. 4 erores in 
India; and that in order to repay tlie £7 million loan we should 
re(pnre to raise only £6 millions or Iks. 8 (‘rores in London, We 
expect by the end of the year to have ixqilaced Its. 17,73 lakhs of 
treasui*\' hills in tlie Paper C’urrency ibvsei’ve by sterling securities. 
On the other hand our increased sterling remittance which naturally 
meant that we had to raise rupees to jiay for it, has resulted in our 
increasing instead of decreasing the amount of treasury bills held by 
tlie ])ublic in India. Instead of a reduction of lls. 8 erores we eon- 
template an increase of Rs. 3,91 lakhs to Rs. 30 crores. We consider 
this a reasonable amount, which, so far from being embarrassing, is 
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rather a convenience both to us and to the market—to us because we 
are able to borrow in this way at a very mucli clieaper rate than on 
funded loans, and to the market because they have now made the 
Government treasury bill a ])art ol* their financial machinery. 


Tiailway ca[)ital outlay for the current year is again less than Capital 
the budget, amounting to Ks. 45 lakljs as compared with the budg(‘t 
esti!iiate of Ihs. lakhs. The net effect on the AVays and Means Railways 
position of lh(‘ Railways is Ks. 11,55 lakhs more favourable, ils. 7J8 1933-34 
lakhs had to he withdrawn from the Depreciation Fund balance to 
make np full intei*est cliarges, Rs. (i crores i'or ordinary ‘'Xf)eiiditure 
on r-en(‘wals and Rs. 9 lakhs for loans to brajudi line C()m])aiui'.s, and 
as the credits to tlu* Ruud were Rs. 15,60 the net result in l95;l-54 
was a r(‘due1ion ol' lis. 27 laKli.s, as against an addition ot R>. 5 bikhs 
antjci])atcd in the budget, leaving a ’oalance at the end of the year 
lis. 11.79 laklrs as against Rs. ll\0(i on the Lst A[)ril 1955. 


Provincial drawaiigs lor the current year were slighlly h'ss Provincial 
than those ostimalod in the i)ud'»‘et, namely, Ks. 4 cror(‘s as against drawings. 
Rs. 5.57. T(j a certain exient this is dut‘ to tlie r(‘du’*tion in the 
rat(‘^: oi iidcusest (diargi'd to ])roMncial Governments on llicir borrow¬ 
ings f 1*0111 tli(‘ Pi*ovin(4al Roans Dund made possible by our stieeessrul 
conversion operations. 


For tbe pui iM/M‘s of our estimat(\s we have i>roi ('oded (ai thii Capital 
saiiH' lines as last year, lliougli a less rigid policy is being i'cjbowed ^^xpendi- 
by tile Raihvays. We are budgeting for Rs. 4,68 lakhs as JRtih\a> 1934 - 35 . 
ca]njal outlay. We are also allowing Iks, 6,25 to the Pro\’inces a.s 
com])ared with Rs. 4 cron's during liic current year. Rs. 2,75 Lakhs 
of this will rejiresent our estimat(‘ for the capital funds recpiired in 
th(‘ c()urs(' of next yrur for e:^vpenditnwL‘ on the re.>toration of earth- 
(jiiaivi* danuig(*. 

With this low’ eapiial programme we are (?l)vioasly in a very Borrowing 

strong position. Tlu' only securities actually maturing for 

repayment next year are the 4} per cent Bonds of which Rs. 12,98 
lakhs liai’e already been converted during the eurrent ^ear, leaving 
a balance of R’s. 15,(K). In England lh(*re is nothing. If we allow 
for receipts of Rs. 11,50 lakhs from the Post Office Cash Certificate 
and Savings Bank deposits as against Rs. 16,90 during the current 
year, this will mean that after taking into account the 2.85 million 
balance of the 3^ per cent sterling loan whicli has still to be paid. 
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up, we will not require to float any regular loan either in India or 
in England. Thc&e figures merely indicate our obligatory position. 
We have two large loans which we have the oi)tion to repay in 
London in 1935 and 1936 amounting to £29 millions or nearly 
Rs. 40 crores. We have also the 4 T)er cent loan 1934-37 in India 
amounting to Rs. 19,54 lakhs, the 5 per cent 1935 Bonds amounting 
to Rs. 11,43, and the 61 per cent Treasury Bonds also payable in 
that year amounting to slightly over Rs. 16 crores which it may 
be ])ossible to convert if conditions are favourable. 

In the early ])art of the year exchange was very steady, enabling 
us to elTect substantial remittances. In the third quarter of October 
to December there was a falling off owing partly to the seasonal 
demand for money being later than usual, and partly to a temporary 
falling off in the exi)Orts of gold coinciding with speculation on the 
occasion of the dusciLSsion of the currency clauses in the Res(‘rve Dank 

Bill. As already ex])laincd, we have, for budgetary puri)oscs, 

shown a figure of £37.46 millions of which Ave had already rei'eived 
up to February 20th o\er £36 millions as against our budget 
estimate for the wdiole year of £21 millions. We have devoted the 
balance to a further streiigthening of our currency reserves. In 
addition, Ave received 3.81 millions from the sale of silver. For next 
year Ave estimate that a\m.‘ Avill have to purchase 26.7 millions to lit 
in with the programme indicated above 

Having discussed the actual budget proposals, the Finance 
Member j)roc(*eded to rcAueAV the economic position of India, lie 
said that the (lOA^ernnient of India hoped by their financial policy to 
be able to i)reserA^e conditions of cheap money Avhich AA^ould in them¬ 
selves be an encouragement to commercial and industrial enterprise. 
They hoped also to preserve stability of currency and to be able 
thereby to sustain their ])OAver to finance capital expenditure on 
.sound [irojei'ts by tlu' various Government authoritio.s in India. 
Turning to tli(‘ question of agricidtural conditions in India, Sir 
George Sclinster said that it Avas generally agreed that the para¬ 
mount need Avas to raise the level of prices of agricultural commo¬ 
dities. Disregarding as unsound and unreliable such devices to 
achieve this end as depreciation of the rupee, he indicated the three 
main problems and the practical method of dealing with them. 
First, hoAV to deal with the increase in the real burden of the fixed 
money payments of the agriculturist due to the fall in prices and 
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the accumulation of the debt which is resulting therefrom; secondly, 
how to increase the internal demand for India’s agricultural produce 
and thirdly, how to improve the external demand. 

As to the first, remissions in land revenue and water rates and 
other measures taken by provincial Governments, together with the 
elasticity of the ancient monej^-lending system, had combined to 
alford some relief to the agriculturist, so that his condition tliougli 
precarious was not yet disastrous. Provincial Governments in the 
mcantijiie were engagi'd in a consideration of the problem of 
indebtedness. As to the second point, the problem resolved itself 
into one of stimulating internal j)urchasing ])Ower by the develo])- 
meiit of Indian industries and expansion of markets at home and 
abroad. A furth(‘r juelhod under eoiisideration was exj)eriditure on 
public works and the Finance ]\Iember instanced increased allotments 
for raihvay works in the budget for 19:54^15, the reopening of the 
Delhi Capital Iluilding l*roject and stimulation to the Provinces to 
consider road construction and other development programme'. 
Finally, in regard to improving (‘xternal demands, tlie most difficult 
])r()l)l('m of all, since its solution did not depend on action taken by 
India alone, the obvious methods w’ere agreements between grou]>s 
of nations (i(‘signe(I to facilitate mutual trading, ('such as the agre(‘- 
ment recently effected wuth Jai)an which had secured the market for 
a large part of India's exportable surj)lus of cotton), and tJie ir».- 
])rovement in the quality and gi'adiiig of Indian })roducts to ensui e 
tlieir ])()sition in world markets. To achieve this last, ^^ir George 
S('huster stattnl that Ctovernmeut had recently set up a Centra! 
r>ureau for Economic Intelligence and Statistics and had engaged 
the s('rvices of two experts from hhigland to advise^ Government on 
the question of obtaining more aceurale and detailed statistics than 
ar(^ at present available in India. 

Next to customs the income from raihvays forms the largest The 
source of Indian revenues and since raihvay finances are separate 
from the general finanees of India, and a separate budget slatement 
is presimted annually to tlie Assembly, it is necessary in order to 
eom])lete Ibis review of Die tiuaneial ])osition of India, to examine 
briefly the railway hudg"*t for In introducing his budget 

Sir dose))h Phore, the ikmmieree IMeinber, said. 

“The report of Pr. A. U. Bowloy and Mr. D. II. Robertson on A 
Scheme for an Economic Census of India has since been published. 

L.IoSlID II 
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When I presented the railway budget last year, I anticipated 
a deficit during 1932-33 of Rs. crores. The actual loss due 
entirely to a fall in traffic receipts was unfortunately larger. The 
total loss of Rs. 10| crores was met by a temporary loan from the 
depreciation fund wliieh, afier this transaction, was left with an 
actual balance of just over Rs. 12 crores. The total loans made from 
the fund to cover deficits amounted at the end of the year to 
Rs. 14^ crores. 

We budgeted for an income during the current year from all 
sources of Rs. 89{ crores and for a total expenditure including 
dei)reciation, of just over Rs. G1 crores, which would have brought 
our net I’eveniie to nearly Rs. 251 crore.s. We now- anticii)ate that 
our receipts will bring us in Rs. 88^ crores instead of Rs. 89J crores, 
while our expenditure will remain at about the anticipated figure, 
thus bringing our net traffic receipts to Rs. 24^} crores. As our 
interest charges will amount to Rs. 324 crores, tlie deficiency for 
the year will aggregate Rs. 75 crores including the los.s of Rs. 2 
crores on strategic lines, and this will be met again by a temporary 
loan from the Dcfireciation Fund, which will now show a balance at 
the end of the year of Rs. llj crores, against Rs. 12 crores at the 

beginning of the year. The traffic in 1033-34 has been well 

above the previous year, though we may not be able to reach our 
original estimates. But thougli our revised estimate of recei])ts is 
half a crore below our original anticipations, it is over Rs. 2 crores 
or 24 per cent higher than the figure of last year. It is noteworthy 
that our goods earnings during the current year are now expected 
to he nearly Rs. 3^ crores, or about 6 per cent above our earnings 
in 1932-33. But for a serious fall in our fiassengcr earnings, we 
should have had a still better tale to tell of the results of the year. 
Our passenger earnings are now expected to be about a crore, or 
nearly 4 ])er cent below what we earned in 1932-33 

Discussing working expenses the Commerce Member said these 
would probably have been slightly lower than the original estimate, 
but for disasters of unparalleled magnitude, which had occurred 
during the year. The Bihar earthquake had caused damage which 
he then estimated would be between three-fourths of a crore to one 
crore, while floods in the Canges had endangered the protective works 
of the Hardinge Bridge on the Eastern Bengal Railway, and the 
cost of repairs would be well over a crore and might probably reach 
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a crore and a half. As to the method of meeting all this extra 

expenditure he said.we have come to the conclusion that, in 

all the circumstances, it is reasonable and prox)cr not to debit 
expenditure of this nnture to cuj*rent revenues during such a short 
period as 2 or 3 years but to distribute it in instalments over a longer 
period. We, therefore, i-)roi)ose to debit the wdiole cxi)enditure 
initially to tJie Depreciation Fund and repay it out of revenue in 
annual instalments of Tls. 15 lakhs a year till complete rei)ayment 
is made, which, wc hope will not take more than ten years 

Turning to the budget estimate for 1934-35 the Commerce Budget 

Member continued. ‘‘ We estimate our total receipts from estimate 

State lines next year at Its. 911 crores and our total expenditure 1934 - 35 . 
including depreciation at Rs. 641 crores. With oui- interest charges 
estimated at Rs. 32 crores, the total deficiency should be approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 51 crores. A loan of this amount from the Depreciation 
Fund would leave that fund in credit to the extent of Rs. Ill crores 
at the end of the year, as compared with Rs. 11? crores at the 
beginning of the year. We think we shall not be Tindiily optimistic 
in estimating, for next year, an increase in traffic receipts to the 
extent of JRs. 24 crores, an improvement of 3 per cent on our figures 
for this year. The steady ujiward trend in our goods earnings this 
year justifies us, we believe, in the hope that at last we are fairly 
on the road to recovery, though it would he rash to anticiijate any 
rapid progress as yet along that road. We exiiect our working 

expenso.s to be a little higher than during the current yeai'. 

the total increase we place in the neighhonrhood of a quarter of a 
crore and this is mainly the result of the normal increments earned 
by staff on time-scales of pay.J' , 

The Commerce Member emphasized the intrinsic strength of the 
financial position of the Indian railways, lie pointed to the series of 
deficit budgets, beginning wutli Rs. 5 crores in 1930-31, and increas¬ 
ing to RvS. 94 crores in 1931-32, and to Rs. IO 4 crores in 1932-33, and 
explained how even in 1932-33, the worst year of this period, net 
revenue amounted to Rs. 23J crores and during that year a sum of 
Rs. 71 crores more than wvis actually required to be withdrawn for 
current expenditure on rencAvals and replacements was put by to 
depreciation. Warnings in this year only fell short by one crore 
of the 314 crores required to pay the full interest on the capital 

charge. In regard to the years 1933-34 and 1934-35, he 

m2 
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Capital 

expenditure 


said. oiir estimate of net revenue from all sources is Rs. 25J 

and Ks. 27i crores respectively. If payments to the depreciation 
reserve were confined to what was needed to meet our urgent and 
necessary requirements, our net revenue in each of these two years 
would be over Rs. 32 crores and would exceed the sum necessary 
for our interest charges on commercial lines by a crore and a half. 

.We proi)Ose a total expenditure of just over Rs. 14 crores, 

of which we expect to find ‘tliree quarters of a crore by a further 
reduction in stores balances. Except one small new line of five 
miles, costing Rs. 3 laUhs on the South Indian Railway, to which 
we are committed as part of the arrangements made when the Taiijore 
District Board Railway was transt'erred to Government some years 
ago, the small expenditure of Rs. 11 lakhs iirovided is merely to 

complete lines started long ago. As regards open line worlvs, 

our programme includes Its. 4^ crores for track renewals, and Rs. 3^ 
crores for rolling stock in addition to Rs. crores for works in 
progress. The amount provided for new works is under Its. 4^ 
crores. Of tJiis, a sum of about Rs. I} crores is required for rejiairs 
and additions to the protection works of the llardinge Bridge to 
which 1 have alreadx ridcri-ed and for rejiairing earthquake 

damages. Another ittmi of importance is the remodelling td* 

])art of the Jamalj)ur Workshojis on the J^iast Indian Railway w'liere. 
as a iiKsisure of economy and (‘fticiency, it was intended to eonceii 
trate ln'avy repaii*s lo engines. This was originally initiated a 
remunerative project, but it lias since been rendered im])erativc by 
the demolition of some of the existing shops by the re(-(‘nt earth¬ 
quake.'’ 

Referenee has been madV in another Chajiter of this report to 
the steps taken by Government to co-ordinate road and rail transport 
and to the conference convened at Simla in April 1933 to consider 
the problems involved. Referring to tliis subject the Gommerce 

Member disclaimed any desire on the part of the railways.“to 

maintain, at any cost and by any means, a monopolistic position 

from which to exploit the public.they recognize the inevitability 

of competition and a])prociate the fact that they must meet it largely 
by better and more attractive service. But what in the interests 
of the country tliey are chiefly concerned with, is the elimination of 
wasteful competition and the utilization of the available resources 
of the State to the-best possible advantage of the public.’’ 
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After referring to the proposed Statutory Railway Authority, 
which he said.must be regarded as a matter of first import¬ 
ance to the future administration of railways in India. 

Sir Josei^h Bhore concluded with Ihe view that there was justifica¬ 
tion for the hoi)e that better days ^vere at hand. “ Such 

improvement as our revenues have sliown in the current year has 
been j)ersist(*nt and well maintained. The steady enlargement of our 
goods traflic is an indication that trade and confidence are beginning 
to revive. If we have still far to go before we can reach normality, 
we can at least face the coming year with renewed hope and lighter 
hearts. ’ ’ 






CHAPTER Vin. 


Health and Education. 


Scope of 
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Public health and education are ])rimarily the concern of pro¬ 
vincial Governments but the Central Government still exercises 
certain residuary functions in connect ion Avith these subjects. As 
regards public health, these functions consist generally in dealing 
with infectious diseases by jireveuting their introduction from out¬ 
side by land or sea, their spread from Province to J^rovince within 
the eoLiiili-y, or their dissemination from India to other i)arts of the 
world. In education, the Government of Indians main rt‘sj)()iisi- 
bilities relate to areas which arc centrally administered (until it 
became a Governors Province in A])ril 11)32, the North-West 
Frontier Province was the most important of these areas) and to 
Chiefs^ Colleges, the University of Deliii and the denominational 
Universities of Benares and Aligarh. In this Chapter we shall deal 
solely with such aspects of public health and education as are from 
their nature matters of All-India ’’ concern or are directly con¬ 
trolled by the Government of India.* 

We have mentioned in })revious reports the retrenchments made 
in 1931-32. The effect of these on the Central Health organization 
became more fully ap])arent in the i)ast year, and, as the following 
pages will show, these economies have operated to curt ail many 
desirable undertakings in the field of medical research as well as in 
administrative activities. Jii the Central Provinces the amalgamation 
of the posts of Director of Public Jlealtli, and Insp(‘e1or-General 
of Civil ]Iosj)ita]s, eonlinued during the year under review. 

To deal now with the epid(‘mie tliseases. During 193>3 deatlLs 
from this cause totalled 08,318 or 1,099 moi’e than in 1932. The 
death rate was 0.3 per ntille as compared with 0.2 ]>cr milJe in the 
previons year. Altliongh the increase was small, the trend of 
incideiK^e during the succeeding twelve months shows that the usual 

*Tt must bo iimlorstood tliiit llio statcuiouts inude lioro on Medical 
matters are provisional. Authoritative pronouncements on these subjects are 
contained only in the annual Te])ort of the Public Health Commissioner with 
the GovernuKint of India (the latest of whieh, at the time of writing, relates 
to the year 1932), and associated publications. 

( 16 b ) 
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cyclic increase is in process but so far this is of mild intensity. 

Of the total, 29,242 deaths were registered in Bengal Presidency, 
which contimies to live up to its reputation as the home of cholera. 

The death rate was the highest in Assam, viz., 0.7 per mille, the 
inf(?clion being severe in the rural areas. The other Pro^- nces in 
order of priority were Bengal 0.6; lUhar and Orissa 0.5; Bombay 
0.4; Central Provinees 0.1; and Madras 0.1. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Punjab and Burma tlie incidence was mild or sporadic, 

whilst tlie iVortli-West Frontier Province, Dellii, Coorg and Ajmer 
remained completely free. 61,061 deaths were recorded in rural 

areas and 4,257 in urban areas. Although a peak incidence is 

readied betweeii tlu‘ months of June and Sefitember, this year the 
maximum mortality oeeurred in April, wdien nearly 80 per cent of 
the total deatlis occujTed in Btm^al alone. A low autumnal rise in 
the P(‘ninsula and the Deecan was a notable feature and the increased 
incideiK'c in the latter months of 1943 was due to an outbreak in 
Cuttack district in Bihar and Orissa, lasting from August to 

December. 

The marked reduction in incidence recorded in the preceding SmaUpox. 
two years Avas not maintained and the number of deaths increased 
from 44,925 in 1932 to 1,03.641. The increase was not due to any 
severe local epidemic but was common to almost all Provinces with 
the ex(*eption of the (hmtral Provinces and Berar, Assam and Burma. 

Loav or s]>oradie incidences recorded in the latter group of Provinces 
how^ever counter balanced the effect of the severity of epidemics 
Avhich occurred notably in Biliar and Orissa, Delhi and Ajmer- 
Merwai’a. Following a j)eriod of five years of (piieseence, Bihar and 
Ori.ssa (‘xj)eric*nc(Ml the most stwere epidemic in the districts of Puri, 

Cuttack uiul (hiya. the rocorch'd pro\'in lal death rate being 1.1 per 
milJe. 1410 oiiIa' oth(*r comparable annual figure for this Pr()\ince 
was 1.0 per mUlr eaOi in tlie *^cars lO^b and 1927. Tlie i)oak of the 
mortality curve occurred in April and ]\lay and the minimum in 
October and November. 

The ipnvanl trend in the mortality cuiwe OAudenced during the Plague, 
years 19:>1 and 1932 Avas checked, the number of recorded deaths 
diminishing from 46,501 in 1932 to 42.631 All the Provinces shared 
in the decrease exce]>t the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 

Northern India eom]Arising the three most important foci of infec¬ 
tion, viz., Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and Coorg 
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recorded mild incidences, whilst Delhi, Bengal, Assam, Burma and 
Ajmer-Merwara remained completely free. In the Bombay Presi- 
d(‘ney tlie districis most affected were those of the Deccan, viz., 
Belgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar, and in Madras Presidency the disease 
was particularly severe in Bellary district. In the United Provinces 
the mortality was the lowest on record since 1924; in the Punjab, 
infection persisted in the four submontane areas particularly the 
districts of lloshiarpur and Gujrat. Maximum mortality was 
recorded in the month of December and the minimum in June. 

In Assam, eases treated have fallen from 49,J85 in 1926, when 
the Kala-azar Commission was first appointed, to 12,650 in 1933, and 
the recorded deaths from 4,176 to 749. This disease has been 
practically eradicated from some areas of the l^rovince. In Bengal, 
the number of deaths increased from 10,720 in 1932 to 13.447. 

As explained in previous re])orts the estimate of pr(‘valence of 
this disease can only be based on the number of attendances at 
hospitals and dispensaries, and should not be accepted as more than 
an estimate. In British India nearly 90 of (‘very 10,000 cases 
attending these institutions, suffered from venereal diseases. Burma 
with 170 cases ])er 10,000; Madras Presidency and Delhi with 130 
each; Bombay with 120; Bihar and Orissa with 100 reported the 
high(*st incidences, whilst the Punjab, Baluchistan and Coorg 
reported llie lowest. 

The report of the Indian Council of the British Empire Lejirosy 
Relief Association for 1933 shoAvs that st(‘ady progress is })eing made 
in the campaign against leprosy. The Indian Council, which M^as 
inaugurated in 1925, and has an (‘ndoAvment fund of over Rs. 22 
lalhs yielding an annual income of about Rs. 1.12 lakhs, had at 
the end of 1933, 17 iirovincial and State branches; its achievements, 
built u]) by years of labour pf the scientist, the ]U’opagandist, the 
doctor and the social wcdfare Avorker, have gained for the Association 
a position of strength and importance in the field of public health 
work in this country. KnoAAdedge of the causation, prev(mtion and 
treatment of leprosy is now more widespread and the means of 
obtaining proper treatment is AAuthin a more easj- reach of the 
patient than a feAv years ago. More and more is the value of social 
workers acting in close cooperation Avith doctors in all campaigns 
against disease and in the improvement of public health coming to 
be realised. For the success of the leprosy movement, amply de- 
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monstrated by outstanding results in parts of the Madras Presidency 
in the year under report, such cooperation is essential; superstition, 
the purdah system, ignorance, and apathy largely due to poverty, are 
serious obstacles which social workers can do much to overcome, in 
addition to spreading i)ro])aganda and (collecting funds. An a])pre- 
ciation of the extent of this problem can perhai)S be realised from 
the fact that, inon^ intimate knowledge of ](‘p(‘r life in villages has 
shown that the number of le})ers is far greater even than that indi¬ 
cated by the 1931 ccmsus returns, often five time's as great. During 
the year under rei)(>rt j)r()viiicial branches in Assam, Dengal, IMliar 
and ()ris.sa, Bombay, Burma, Madras and the l^nnjab made consider¬ 
able advanccmient, notably in the establishment of clinics, and the 
Tropical School of Medicine in Calcutta (‘ontinned its research 
activities and llu' training of medi(*al officers for leprosy work. 

AVe may now turn to a consideration of medical reseandi work Medical 
during the year. Th(‘ Indian Reseaiadi Fund Association rectuved 
the same reduced grant-in-aid of Ps. l.oO lakhs as in 1932-33, further 
economies had, tlu'refore, to be observed and even with the assistance- 
of Rs. 4 lakhs troni accumulated funds, fewer eiKjiurjes than in the 
previous year were j)ossibl(‘, while sev('ral investigations in progress 
including determination of haemoglobin in health and in anaemias, 
on diabetes, on the blood changes in certain tropieal diseases, had 
to be discontinued. The 31 empiiries undertaken at an estimated 
('Ost of ]?s ().S8 laldis included, investigations int(^ I)rol)l(?ms relating 
to cholera, plague, malaria, nnti-rabic vaccines, kala-azar, tuber¬ 
culosis, le])rosy, helminthological and nutritional diseases, the use oi 
bacteriophage in dysentery and »'liolera, maternal mortality in child 
birtli, anaemias oi ])regnan(*y, skin diseases, filnriasis, caneer, 4 *tc. 
Besearehes were also (^arried out on the value oL* certain indigenous 
drugs and on the causes and eh'ects o£ drug addiction. 

The Association continued its grants towards the cost of two 
profe*ssor.s at the School of Tropieal Medicine, Calcutta, and the 
salary of the Director of Leprosy eiKiuiric's, also the grant ol 
Rs. 15,000 to the Assam Medical Research Society in connection with 
the investigation of malaria problems of that Province, and contri¬ 
butions of £100 and £150 rc'spectively, to the Imperial Institute of 
Entomology, and Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases. London. 

The eleventh conference of Medical Research Workers to discuss 
the general policy of research work in India, was held in Calcutta 
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u Advisor,. 

me to (xnnuiu its recommendations while reviewiiif; the nrORraniinc 
.’ mo. .b for .ra4.d.1. The „ri,i„el .oho,,':* for'ih. iilZ- 

I Ot a l liolera ( oniniission, nienfionod in tlio issue of tliis 

Hpent, hns Ih‘oii abaiuloned on liiicincial <.!:i‘<>uiids; in its i)lac(‘ the 
UoYoniinp: I'ocly of the A.ssociation, on the reeoinmendation of the 
lleseaieli ^\orlvel’s Conlereiiee and the Scientific Advisory lioard, 
had sanctioned a number of additional cmiuiries on cholera wliieh 
'vill be co-ordinated with those already in ])ro‘>rrcss, by a snnall 
Cholera Advisory Comniittee. The importance of cholera research in 
India and the imn’eased iiit(TCst shown by international public health 
bodies in reonrd to this disease, Jiiade it inevitable that further 
research slionlcl Ix' initiated. 


The All-India institute of Ilyjriene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
which was o})ened in December 1932 has now been fully equipped 
with the staff required for its present activities; only the post of 
Assistant Professor of Public Health Administration remained 
vacant as no suitable candidate bad been found. 

The history leading uj) to the proposal to establish an All-Jndia 
Medical Council has been described in previous issues of this report. 
A Bill implementing this pro])OsaI was introduced in the Lcgisla1i\e 
Assembly in 1932 and referred to a Select Committee in Aj)ril of 
the following year. The Select Committee deleted the provisions of 
the original Bill relating to the establishment of an All-India 
Medical licgister, and flic Bill was finally jiasscd and became law on 
the 23rd Scjilember 1933. Ixical Governments had since been asked 
to arrange for the nomination and election of members of the Medical 
Coumdl, whidi lias now been constitn((‘(l and b('gnn its work. 

ffaj 11 will be i-(‘ealb'd that an Enqufry Gommittee was a})pointed 

Pilgrimage. inv(‘'3 iLmti* facilitic's jirovided for Indian pilgrims pro¬ 

ceeding on //(/,/ from Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi to the Ilejaz. 
The* Commit tee ^s re])ort i)ul)lislied in 1930, led to the establishment 
of a Standing Committee on pilgrimage which has since reached 
important decisions on the recommendations of the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, some of which have found expression in Bills passed by the 
Ajssembly. The provisions of the Bill to amend the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923, were brought into force in August 1933, and 
new rules under the Act relating to the pilgrim traffic were framed 
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thp same year. The Port Haj Committee’s Act, 1932, found effect 
to the Jablistmen. of Port Committee, in CJcutto imd 

LnLvTn Jonuary and February of l»h4, and rule, tr.me.1 n^er 
the Act by the Ih-nf-al and licmlhay Presidency (iovernm«t» have 
be™ ;iued. Reference ya.s made in our report y-r to the 
recommendations of the Select Committee, to ^yllOIn the HiU dt.Si<rm‘d 
to re;?ulate the activities of persons in Drifish Jndia who oftt-r to 
assist Muslim jiili^rims to tlie llejaz, Avas referred, that the Lill hliould 


not be proceeded with. Tlie Governmeiit of India thereupon soufrht 
the further advice of the ])ubli<! and the Governments of Bombay 
and Bcn^'al on the merits of tlie as amended Jjy the Select Com¬ 
mittee Tile Lej^islalive Assenilily in a motion adopted in Sej)temf>er 
again referred the Bill to the Select Committee and the rej)ort 
of tliis Committee wa.s i)resented in August 1934. The Bill could 
not, however, be proeecnled with furtlier during the tSimla session of 
1934 and therefore lapsed. A fresh Bill on the subject was intro¬ 
duced in the Legislative iCssembly in January 193.^). Another 
recommendation of the Enquiry Committee has been given effect to 
in the ])roposal of the Government of Bombay, to convert a shed in 
the Princess Dock at Bombay, into a medical examination and 
waiting iiall for pilgrims. The proposal has been sanctioned and a 
provision of Bs. 8,500 made in the budget for 1934-35. As in pre¬ 
vious years a revisoi! edition of the “ Guide for Pilgrims to tlie 
Ilejaz ” in English and Urdu, was issued for free distribution. 
353 deslitutv* Indian pilgrims, stranded at Jedda on the conclusion 
of the [)ilgrimag(‘ vitliout the means of returning to their homes, 
were rtqiatrialed at a cost of about Bs. 14.600. 


The Governmenl of India maintained their interest in inter- Inter¬ 
national cooperation in medi('al and luiblic healtli matters, and were national 
rv'qwesenled at the sessions of the (Office 1 nfcrnaiional (Vlhigifoie inpubUc 

Pi(h/i(ju(' Iidd in Paris in iMay and October 1933. An offieial of the and 

' m edical 

Medit'al Beseareh De])ai'tment t)f the Government of India, on foreign matterSc 

service under the Indian Beseareh Euiid As'AOeiation attended the 
S(‘cond International Conference on Goitre held at Bayonne in 
August 1933. Other notable events of the year which may he men¬ 
tioned Avore the 6th Englisli Speaking Conference on jMaternity and 
Child Welfare, held in London in July 1933, at which Bajkumari 
Amrit Kaiir represented the Government of India, and the first 
meeting of the General Council of the International Belief Union 
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held at Geneva in the same month, at which the Assistant Secretary 
of the Indian Eed Cross Society was nominated as the representative 
of India. 

Problems that arise from the abuse of intoxicating drugs is 
another subject of international concern and may conveniently be 
considered next. The 0])ium policy and the work of the conference, 
wdiich met in Simla in IboO to consider the reports of Co^nmitlees 
appointed by eertaiji local Governments to enquire into the use and 
abuse of opium in specified areas, Im.s b<‘en d(‘seribed in a x^revious 
issue of our report (1080-31). As regards the export of opium, the 
Govei-nment of India’s policy is governed by international agree¬ 
ments, but has actually gone considerably further than these require. 
In 102G it was announced that ex])orts of opium, for other than 
medicinal and scientific purposes, wmuld he reduced by 10 per cent 
per annum until they ceased altogether. Pojipy cultivation in 1932- 
33 w^as about 10.3 jier cent of the area sown in 3 912-13 (the last 
year before exports to China were sloppedh and about 38.3 per cent 
of the area sown in 1925-26 (the last year before the ])olicy of steady 
reduction in otlier exjiort.s w’as adopted). Pojipy-growing is now' 
almost confined to the Pnited I^rovinces, where the area in 1932-33 
w’as 27,227 a(*r('s against 37.012 acres in llie preceding year. 

Under the Dangerous Drugs Act, an All-India measure which 
came into force on February 1st, 1931, rules have uoav b(‘en framed 
govc'niiug imports, (‘X])(»r1s and translii]>m(‘nt of drugs, manufacture 
of opium and other kindred matters. DeveJo]>ments in internal 
policy have consisted in the en-ietment by iirovincial Governments, 
of legislation designed to .suj)})ress or limit tlu* actual smoking of the 
drug, which constitutes a problmii quite distinct from its use by 
eating as an indulgence and more* jiarl iciilarly as a (juasi-medical 
preventive of malaria. In Piirnia, only registered srnok(‘rs may 
possess ])rej)ared opium. Tiie local Governimmt have still under 
consideration a pro])Osal to licen.se smoking saloons with a view to 
providing facilities for smoking where such are necessary, and at tJie 
same time enabling the Excise statT to take effective action against 
unlicensed saloons. Before ratifying the agreement drawn up at 
the Opium Smoking Conference, Bangkok, certain modifications of 
the existing law^s in Burma are necessary to enable the provisions of 
the agreement to be enforced. The local Government had, there¬ 
fore, prepared a Bill with a view to amending the Dangerous Drugs 
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Act, 1930, to be introduced in the session of the Burma Legislative 
Council to be held in August 1934. The Bengal Opium Smoking 
Act, 1932, which aims at the licensing of opium smokers, came into 
force in dune 1933, and 1,4(32 iic<‘iises were issued to o])ium smokers 
up to the end of the year. In the Ontral IM-ovinces opium smoking 
has been totally proliibit<*d with effect from June 1932. Section 7 
of the (Vntral Provimtes Opium Smoking Act was a)nended in 1933, 
making it unlawful for any person 1o possess or smoke opium, or 
prepare opium for smoking purpos<‘s. Total prohibition of oi>ium 
smoking is also in force in all tlie plains districts and in sf)me ])arts 
of the Khiusi and Jaintliia Hills in Assam. The question of extend¬ 
ing the Assam Opium Smoking Act to the backward ” areas is 
being considered by the Oovernnieiit of Assam, in pursuance of a 
re(*omm<‘n(Iation of the Local 0])ium Kmpiiry Committee. Opium 
smoking in company has b(‘en |)rohil)iled by ](‘e'isla1ion in the Punjab, 

Delhi, Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier l^rovince. In the 
United Provinces a Bill to aimuid tlie law’ relating to opium smoking 
was introduced in the Council in 1933, it has since b(‘en pass(‘(l and 
oj)ium .smoking will iiow’ fx ])rohil)it<‘d except by jjersoiis duly 
register'd. 

Action taken with regard to o])ium production i?i Indian Slates, Opium 

naturally a complicating factor in an A4-India ])olic^', has alr(*adv 

* , . ' ^ ^ • ‘in Indian 

found mention in last year s ]*ej)ort; tin* r<’vised c^grei'ments w'here})y states, 
certain States ])roduee opium for -upply to Cov(*nmieiil on a quota 
system, and ])ermit no i)oppy cultivation excej)! as I’equired for 
suj)ply to Covernmeiit, remains in foi*ee until 3()tli June Blob, when 
the position will I)(‘ review’ed. 


We have referred in i)revious rejxn-ts to the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee; their recommeildat ions to control the standard of 
strength, quality arid jiurity of drugs and to improve the standard 
of training and (]ualifications of ]>harinaeists in India have been 
submitted to local Governments for their views. 

It is not practicable in a report of this nature to give more 
than a passing refenuiee to the ])rivate medical work undertaken in 
India for w’omen, but before examining the progress made by the 
official and various .semi-official organizations wdiieli provide medical 
relief for tlie w’omen of India, mention at least must be made 
of the very valuable institutions of jirivate enterprise throughout the 
country, including among missions, such institutions as the hospitals 
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and medical schools for women at Ludhiana and Vellore, and in 
States, the women’s hospitals at Jaipur and Jodhpur, and among 
lesser estates at Balrarapur in the TJnited Provinces. It will be well 
also, in order thal the picture may be complete, to draw atten¬ 
tion to the vast background wherein all these instiliitions labour by 
referring 1o the 19:11 Census report, according to wliich the popula¬ 
tion of British India alone is over 27H millions of wIkhu 
over 131i millions are women. Considerable though the work both 
private and officia] is, and substantial as the progress has been, 
unfortunately it remains true that even the most ordinary benefits 
of seientifie medical knowledge have still scarcely penetrated to the 
vast village po})ulation. 

We will now consider the most noteworthy developments of the 
year in those organizations for which the Government of India takes 
some degree of responsibility. The Women’s Medical Service con¬ 
tinued to maintain 26 bos])itals distributed as follows ; Delhi 2; 
Baluchistan 1; Nortli-West Frontier Province 2; Madras 2; United 
Provinces 5; Bombay 2; Bengal 1; Punjab 3; Bihar and Orissa 2; 
Central ProAunces and Berar 6. The most important development 
of the work has been along the lines of teacliing and preparing the 
women of India to undiuMake medical relief themselves and generous 
assistance in this direction has been three Pockfeller FelloAvsliips for 
higher study, lield by a Professor and tAvo Assistant Professors, 
Indian ladies of the Tauly Ilardinge Medical CV)llege, Ncav Delhi. 
At the beginning of tl)e 193.3-34 session of this inslitute tlicue Avere 
145 students on the roll, against accommodation for only TOO, and 
the urgent necessily for an additional hostel is under consideration 
by the college authorities. An officer of the service is also deputed 
for All-India Service as Director of IMalernily and C'hild Welfare for 
snperAu'sion of such work both in the Army and amongst the chul 
population; the Pockfeller P^oundation in addition to the iielp above 
referred to, invited this officer to under take a study tour in China, 
Japan and America during 1934. 

The Countess of Dufferin’s F’lind, Avhich administers the 
Women’s Medical Ser\dce, has also maintained the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Section of the All-India Hygiene Institute, Calcutta, 
where medical graduates receive special instruction and qualify for 
a diploma in this subject which is becoming increasingly recognized 
as of the highest importance for the rising generation. 
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Besides the work of the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, Indian Bed 
which will be described in a subsequent paragraph, the activities of 
the Indian Tied Cross cover a wide field of social and medical relief, 
including popular health education and rural welfare work through 
the agency of health visitors, travelling dispensaries and propaganda 
units, and junior I?ed Cross groups in schools, as well as financial 
and other assistance to hosy)ifals. The outstanding event of the 
period under review was the Bihar earthquake of January 1934, the 
first disaster on Indian soil of a magnitude to require mobilization 
of Rod Ch’oss resources throughout India. A Red Cross depot was 
opened at Patna, where large supplies of food, clothing, blankets 
and medical requirements were collected. The l^ihar and Orissa 
provincial Red (b'oss branch took immediate action and within a few 
days 20,000 blankets were distributed to homeless refugees and sums 
of money placed at tlie disposal of all districts for medical comforts. 

This emergency depot was closed on the 31st March, but an advance 
depot at Muzafiarpur remained open throughout the monsoon to 
deal with flood sufferers. The Bengal provincial Red Cross, acting 
in conjunction wdth the St. John Ambulance Brigade overseas sent 
up to IMonghyr a complete self-contained camp hospital, wdth tents, 
beds, stores, rations, doctors, nurses and ambulance workers. The 
society received generous assistance from Red Cross branches all 
over India and from abroad; the Inlernational Relief Union, Geneva, 
sent £1,000, while the League of Red Cross Societies, Paris, issued 
an international ai)peal on behalf of the Indian Society which 
resulted in many generous donations from fondgn Red Cross 
Societies. The total collections hy the Society for H. E. the 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund amounted to about Rs. 1,25,000. 

In addition a large number# of valuable gifts in kind were sen^ 
straight to the Red Cross depot in Patna. During 1933, 13 new’ 
district Red Cross branches wore opened, bringing the total number 
up to 151, thougli the membership of the organization fell and its 
activities w^ere handicapped by the need for strict economy. In 
previous reports we have referred to the King George’s ThanlvSgiving 
(Anti-Tuberculosis) Fund, which is administered by the Indian Red 
Cross, and to the methods it emiJoys in fighting a disease which, 
according to official estimates, claims a minimum of IJ millions of 
victims a year. Extensive propaganda in the nature of leaflets and 
charts for distribution, public lectures, exhibitions and cinema 
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demonstrations, was carried out by the Committees which now 
number 15, set up by this Fund. In addition some Committees Jiave 
employed qualified medical assistance. 

The Junior Red Cross, which exists mainly to encourage health 
education in schools, again made good progress, and by the end of 
tile year tlie numb(‘r of groups had increased to 5,297 and the 
membership to 2,52,941. The junior l^ociety also did its share in 
the Bihar earthquake relief, by collecting money for II. E. the 
Viceroy’s Fund, and clothing for the sufferers. A gift of £570 
received from tiie National Institute for the Blind, London, is being 
used through the agmicy of the Junior Red Cross groups for pro¬ 
paganda for the jireveiilion of blindness in India; trachoma, 
keratomalacia and conjunctivitis, (‘ye diseases of very common 
oceiirreJice in India can be treated with hope of succ(‘ss if detected 
early amongst school children. 

An imj)ortant branch of the Indian Red (’ross Sociedy is the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau. The efforts of this liureaii 
jirovide the most hopeful nuMiis of gradually extending orgaiiizcvl 
and properly supervised health work amongst women of the poorer 
(-hass(‘.>. Tli(* Biinviu, bc'sides ke(‘piug jji toucdi with a large numb *r 
of greater and lessor h(‘allli agemdt's throughout India, assists health 
schools in Delhi, JMadras, Calcutta and Boona, vhile a i)roj(‘cT to 
o])en a new h(‘alth school in Burma is und(*r consideration. Marked 
progi-e.ss has been made in jiroviding medical as.sistance for the 
dependents of Indian soldiers, in tlie nature of increased grants from 
Army Il(‘ad(]uarters and tlie decision of the Army authorities to 
])(nanit money fi’om the I. E. F. ('autism ])i-otits to be siient on 
permaiumt welfare vrork such as e((ui[)ping liosjiitals and cen1]*(‘s. A 
conference' of Army Welfare*' Workeis h(‘ld in Delhi in Feliruary 
19d:j under the ausj)ie(*s of the Bureau was an uruiualitied success. 
M('ntion must also ]>e made of two gtmerous private donations to 
Red ('ross funds by Indian genthmien; one of Rs. 20,000 towards a 
ho.s])ital for women and children at Shillong, and one of Rs. 13,500 
for a women’s hospital at Yedatore. 

Before leaving the subject of jiublic health in India mention 
must be made of the St. John Ambulance Associat’on with its sister 
organization, the St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas,—botli of 
wbi('h work' in close (*no])eration with the Indian R(M (Voss Society. 
During 1933 the Association held 1,583 courses of instruction in 
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First Aid, Home Nursing, Hygiene and Sanitation, at which 13,904 
persons qualified for certificates. In addition 9,919 school children 
followed the more elementary Mackenzie School course in First Aid, 

Hygiene and Sanitation. Classes were organized among military 
forces, on railways, for the police, in prisons and reformatory schools, 
in educational institutions, in mines and in factories. Mention has 
already been made above of the camp hospital sent to Bihar for the 
relief of victims of the earthquake. The work of this unit was 
publicly recognized iii a special order by the Chief Commissioner Tor 
the Brigade Overseas, in London. In addition the Patna Training 
College Division helped to staff the It<'d Cross Depot at Patna, and 
memb(*rs of the East Indian Railway Divisions rendered prompt 
first aid to earthquake sufferers at Jamalpur. At the end of the 
year 1933 the strength of the Brigade Overseas in India was 52 
And)ulanee Divisions, 10 Nursing Divisions, 5 Cadet Ambulance 
Divisions and 5 Cad(‘t Nursing Divisions with a total mem])ersliip of 
2,317. 

The Boy Scout and Ciri Ouide movement has again made good Boy Scout 
progress in the year under revie^v. and the lotal number of scouts 
for all India at the end of the year was 1,96,175. Tliere were »32 Movement. 
State Associations, amongst which Mysore stands foremost with a 
momb'*rslup of 19,696. Tiie movement eontinued to reeeiv<‘ suy)port 
from all ]irovincial and State Governments. WV summarize the 
chief events of tlie year. An Indian Conting(*nt attended the 4th 
Tnt(‘rnational Janibort'e ai Godollo in Hungary. A repre.sentative of 
the Cliief Sc(nit of th<* World spent 4 months in India visiting several 
of the bigger proviindal a?id State A.ssociations, and conducted Seoul 
Courses at Paclimari, at which most of the Provinces and States were 
rej)resenfed. At an All-Indifto Seontei^^ Conference, at which ques¬ 
tions of oiilsianding imi)ortarice were discussed, ludd at the Viceroy's 
House, New Delhi, in February 1934. Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, 
the Chief Scont for India and Burma, pres^mted on behalf of the 
Cliief Scout of the World, a silver medal " to Rai Sahib G. Dutta 
for his valuable services to the Boy Scout Movement,—this being the 
first award of its kind in India. Scout magazines, started by several 
provincial and State Associations together with vernacular literature 
on Scouting, have helped to spread the movement into the villages of 
India, a development of the work on which the future of Scouting 
will largely depend. 

L555HD N 
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As regards Girl Guides, these totalled 32,485 in the whole of 
India. India was represented at the Eighth World Conference in 
Switzer]and and samples of Indian handcrafts were sent to the World 
Exhibition held in connection with the conference. In the United 
Provinces, training weeks in the vernacular througliout the Pro¬ 
vince have been most successful, while in the Punjab work is con¬ 
ducted in close cooperation with the Junior Red Cross Society. 
Through the Bluebird Branch for girls from the ages of 8 to 11, the 
movement is spreading in the villages where it does much to bring 
joy into tlie lives of small girls and to train them in character, service 
for others and general utility as well as in physical development. 

We will conclude the Cha])ter with a description of such note¬ 
worthy events as occurred during the year in connection with the 
educational institutions for which the Government of India assumes 
some degree of responsibility. The enrolment of the Benares Hindu 
University has increased steadily during the past years, and the total 
at the close of the year under review was 3,492, against 3.305 at 
the end of the ])revious year, a feature of the new admissions was the 
number of students taking up science courses. The past yc'ar saw 
the publication of several notable works of research and of a literary 
nature, among which may be mentioned Mr. P. D. BarthwaPs thesis 
on The Nirguna School of Hindi Poetry Rao Bahadur K. V. 
Rangaswamy Iyengar’s lectures on Ancient Indian Economic 
Thought ”, and Indian Industry and its Problems ” by Dr. H. K. 
Soni. Tlie University Training Cor[)s continued to make satisfac¬ 
tory progr(*ss, and won the Efficiency (hip at the annual carrif) at 
Lucknow for the seventh time in succes.sion. Other notable events 
were the visit of the British Universities’ Debating team and a visit 
from Professor Macchioro of Rome, def)utation from the Institute 
of the Middle and the Far East. The University received donations 
for general and special i)urposos amounting to Rs. 85,352. 

The total strength of students on the roll for the last session wa> 
1,184, an increase of 6 over the previous year. A special feature 
of this University is the department of Geography, which has trained 
over 70 teachers in the last three years from various parts of India 
including European schools. An agricultural atlas of Bihar and 
Orissa is under pre])aration by a student of the department. Events 
on the educational side include the addition of a special course in 
mathematics and chemistry for students who wish to go to the 
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Punjab Medical College, and M.A. and Honours classes in Urdu from 
the last session, while research work is represented by theses in 
physics and cheiriislry by two candidates for the Doctorate of 
Philosoi)hy. A publication of the year which has attracted much 
interest in scientific circles is one on the problem of Chemical Linkage 
by Dr. Hunter and Dr. Samuel. There were several changes in the 
statf, among them the resignation of Dr. Sir Syed Koss Masood, Kt- 
LL.D. from the Vice-Chancellorship. 

The total number of students increased from 2,045 in the Demi 
previous year to 2,184 in the year under report, this includes an 
increase in women students from 05 to S3. Government have finally 
decided upon the permanent location of the University and its 
colleges in the Old Viceregal Lodge Estate, and handed over to 1lie 
University an area of about 71 acres containing the main building 
of the Viceregal Lodge, and another area of about IG acres. The 
University offices and the library have been accommodated in the 
main building, and the second area of IG acres is intended eventually 
for the location of the rniversity Law Hall and Hostel and the 
residence of tlie Warden and Law Lecturers. Sites for the various 
constituent colleges, and recreation grounds have also been reserved 
on the Estate, The question of the development of Dellii University 
into a Federal University is now under consideration. 

Another matter of interest which had been engaging the atten- Central 

tion of the GoAu^rnment of India since 1930-31 is the recommendation 

made by the Indian Statutory Gommis.sion and its Auxiliary (’om- Education 

mittee on the Growth of Education in India, to revive the Central and Bureau 

,oi 

Advisory Board of Education and the Bureau of Education in India, Education 
which were abolished in J923 as a measur<? of economy. Government in India, 
have recognized the importance of starting bodies like the Board, 
which are designed to co-ordinate All-India activities, and as a jire- 
liminary to the establishment of the jiroposed institutions, the post 
of Educational Commissioner has been restored to its former status 
and accepted by Sir George Anderson, Kt., C.8.J., G.I.E., though the 
completion of the scheme could not be secured during the year under 
review pending improAcmeut in the financial situation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Scientific Surveys. 

The concluding Chapter of this report will give some account 
of what are known as the five Surveys of India—arclueological, 
topographical, geological, botanical and zoological. 

Economies which the Arelurological Department in common 
with other departments has had to observe have necessarily restricted 
activities in the field of excavation, even so, mau}^ valuable finds have 
been brought to light in the year under report. 

Excavations at Mohenjodaro exposed a section about 525 feet 
in length, of a n(*w stretd lined on both sides with series of w^ell 
constructed buildings i)rovided wdth drains and in some cases with 
their own wells and bathrooms. Antiquities discovered in these 
buildings were numerous and of a varied nature, the most valuable 
find of the season being a canister-shaped vase of eopper or bronze 
(lit. 6.2"; diam. at base 7") with close fitting lid of the same metal 
secured with two chain hinges The vase was cl(‘aried and opened 
by the Archaeological Climnist and found to contain among other 
articles, a large girdle of long tubular cornelian beads; a gold fillet 
marked at both ends v ith tlic ])eeiiliar cult symbol,—seen also on a 
seal found in these excavations,—representing a corniiosite aniimd 
with heads of a unicorn and a short horned bull facing in opposite 
directions aiu) Die fish syinliol in tin' upper field ; a conical shaped 
head dress of gold with a silver loo]) at the inner ajiex; a y>air of 
wristlets of conical shaped b/‘ads of gold, and a quantity of gold 
and other bends of somi-iirecious stones. 

Sir John Marshairs researches have brought to light many 
detached Jliiddhist settlements among the hills of the llathial and 
other ranges which surround th(‘ city of Taxila. Uention was made 
in the last report of the large monastic establishment unearthed at 
Kalawan. Yet another mass of ruins, known as Khole and situated 
about a mile to the south of the village of Karnwal, has since been 
partially explored and discloses the remains of a monastery of the 
usual type with a large stupa close beside it. The monastery 
exhibits the small diaper pattern of masonry and is, therefore, 
assignable to about the 1st century A. D. The stiijia which is 
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somewhat later in date had been rifled of its contents by treasure 
seekers many years ago, and as the only minor antiquities of any 
interest found were two coins of ^oter Megas and 3 of later Kushan 
imitation, further excavation was postponed. Further progress was 
made with the excavation of the monastery at the Dharmarajika 
Stupa site and it now appears that this building was first constructed 
in the Gupta period and rebuilt in the 6th or 7th century A. D. 

Numerous other minor antiquities and coins were recovered from 
different sites at Taxi] a. Two gold coins of (^handragupta II are 
especially noteworthy as being the first coins of the Gupta dynasty 
yet found at Taxila. 

The Hindu citadel at Old Delhi which is believed to have been DelM. 
built by Anangapala about A. D. 1060 and the larger fort around 
it known as Ilai Pithaura Fort., are described at some length in 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s reports. The walls of the 
citadel are still standing to considerable heights at some places, and 
one of its gates known as Ranjit Gate has survived in a fairly good 
state of preservation. During the past year a considerable portion 
of the rampart of the larger fort, which must have been more than 
4 miles in circuit, was exposed over a distance of some 1,300 feet. 

The excavations revealed the remains of two of the five gates which, 
according to the autol iography of Timur, this city possessed on the 
north side. Among the antiquitie.s found at this site were coins of 
the Slave and Khalji kings, fragments of Chunar stone sculpture, 
stone relief and Mughal glazed pottery. 

The ancient site known as Theh Polar in the district of Karnal Theh Polar, 
is a mound on the south bank of the river Sarasvati celebrated in 
the Rig Veda, which fell within the circuit of the great battlefield 
of the Mahabharata War. Excavations have revealed a hoard of 
730 coins of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban (A. D. 1265-1287) and one silver 
coin of his predecessor Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 1 (A. D. 1246-1265;, 
whi^e in another }>ortion of the mound, besides structural remains 
of some interest, were lOimd coins and seals of the 3rd and 4th 
centurias A. 1). The coins include imitations of the Kushan types 
as used hy the Yaudheya and other kinds who ruled over the Eastern 
Punjab and neighbouring territories. 

Further excavations at Nalanda, an ancient Buddhist city in NAlanda. 
Bihar, have revealed among other interesting antiquities a number 
of bricks moulded with a variety of animal and human figures; a 
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hoard of 54 coins of the Huns; a rectangular copper coin plated 
with gold on one side, which appears to have been issued by the 
Sunga king Pushyamitra; a large collection of bronze and stone 
figures, including images of Hindu gods and goddesses. Of parti¬ 
cular structural interest was the discovery in monastery (11) of a 
stone pillar and stone pilaster standing in situ, showing the use of 
sucJi pillars to support the verandahs, while here, as in the monastery 
excavated last year evidence was found of the use of wooden planks 
to lino the treads of the staircase. 

No excavations were carried out in P>urma. The Superintendent 
was, however, able to identify several Buddhist Jaiaka stories among 
terracotta bas-relief plaques of about the 11th century A.D.—, 
which had remained in niches round the terraces of Thagya paya 
pagoda at Thaton. The character of the.se reliefs had been a matter 
of controversy from the seventies of the last century and it had been 
suggested that they had nothing to do with Buddhism. One of the 
Jatakas now identified is the Vidhurapandita Jataka. 

In the field of epigraphy an interesting discovery related to an 
inscription of the 2nd year of the Kuslian era which is engraved 
on a Bodhisattva statue in the Allahabad Museum. It is the 
earliest record in this era so far discovered. Inscriptions of the 
Ikhaku king Madhariputa Sirivirapurisadata have hitherto been 
found only at Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur district and 
Jaggayyapeta in the Kistna distri<*l. A fragmentary inscription of 
this prince has now been found at Rainireddipalli in the same district. 
177 new inscriptions were found as the result of a survey in 76 
villages of the Madras Presidency and 171 new inscri})tions were 
copied in the Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency. During 
the year under report three parts of the Epigraphia Indica were 
issued and material for three others sent to the j)ress. Seven 
volumes of the Soulh-Indian Inscription Series have already been 
published. Two others are now in the prass, and a third volume is 
under preparation. 

Additions of palaeolithic and neolithic implements, a collection 
of black pottery assignable to the Early Iron Age, recovered from 
various sites in Mysore, Hyderabad and Madras Presidency, were 
added to the archaeological section of the Indian Museum, and the 
coin collection has been further enriched by a large number of punch- 
marked coins and a silver coin of Alexander the Great. 
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The Archajological Chemist treated some 2,000 antiquities of Archaolo- 
various kinds during the year. IJis experiments to preserve ancient chraUait 
stone work with vinyl acetate in toluene have proved very elfective 
and it is proposed to treat other decayed masonry with this solu¬ 
tion. 


(Jiie of the main tasks of the department is the conservation of Conserva- 
ovei* o,000 ancient monuments besides numerous gardens; this work 
aohorbed most of the maintenance grant, and little was possible in 
the way of S])ecial repairs beyond those already in progress. 


The measures for (dfectirig economy initiated at the end of 11)3J 
have been completed, and the Survey of Jndia completed its first 
yf‘ar's work with its retrenched organization. 

The results of the year seem to indicate that annual outturn will 
stabilise at aboui ;>r),00() scpiare miles of original survey at a nett 
cost of Rs. 21 i laklis, eomjiared to about GO,000 square miles at a 
cost of about- IJs. 40 lakhs ])rior to retrenchment. The department 
still earns in reco\(‘ries about two-fifths of its gross expenditure. 
During tlu' year ending dt)lh Sef)tember llkld (the latest period for 
which detailed infoianation is available; an area of ^14,650 square 
miles of original survey and 9,033 scjuare miles of revision of modern 
work was surv(‘yed, mostly on the scales of one inch and half inch 
to 0 !ie mile. This included the survey of Tod square miles of un¬ 
explored Xaga tribal t('rritory between Rurma and Assam. The 
total area remaining for modern (later than 1905; original survey 
within the ext#u-nal limits of Jndia at the end of the survey year 
was 7,20,941 s^juare miles. Wild elepliants interrupted field work 
considerably in the Tripura State of Rengal, and an (officer in charge 
of a Survey Camp was killed by a tiger in Orissa. 

In addition to to}K)graplii(ial survey work, the department under¬ 
took various forest surveys, rectangulation for irrigation purposes, 
boundary, cantonments and tovm surveys at the request of local 
Oovernments, other official departments. Indian States and private 
bodies. A special work was the air photography of 74 square miles 
of Tripura State, already surveyed by ground methods, carried out 
as an experiment to ascertain, by the preparation of a comparative 
map, whelher such photographs could be used to quicken up the field 
work in this very intricate and densely afforested country. The 
accordance of the resulting air survey with the ground survey proved 
so complete as regards outline, that it is intended to survey the 
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outline of next season’s work in Tripura State by air methods, leav¬ 
ing ground surveyors to enter hill features on the air survey 
compilations. This method is expected to be especially applicable 
to aiforcsted but undulating country, which presents the most 
awkward problem to the ground surveyor. Exploration work was 
done by a small survey detachment, which accompanied the military 
column operating in the Lower ]\Iohmand country, and a military 
officer on leave in North Sikkim obtained new information about 
little known passes, and checked parts of the quarter-inch maps of 
the area and Marcel Kurz’s map of the Kanchenjunga massif made 
during the international expedition of 1930. 

The usual magnetic, seismograpliic and meteorological observa¬ 
tions were continued at the Dehra Dun Observatory. Bi-weekly time 
observations were continued, and a record of the longitude of Dehra 
Dun maintained by the reception of wireless time signals from 
Bordeaux and Ivugby. On the ('ompletion of three years’ work the 
observations tor variation of latitude were discontinued. The varia¬ 
tion found at Dehra Dun was much greater than those found at the 
international stations, and this is attributed to abnormal refraction, 
arising from meteorological causes. 

Observations for latitude and longitude were made at 44 stations 
spaced along a line from we>st to east across Burma, from the Chin 
Hills to the Mekong river at the tri-junction of Burma, Siam and 
French Indo-China. These observations provide an accurate section 
of the geoid in Burma. Longitude was observed at Keng Tung, 
comj)leting the observations necessary for a Laplace station there. 
The Mergui l^ase, originally measured in 1882 in one direction only, 
with Colby bars, vas remeasured in both directions. New bases 
were also measured in the Amherst apd Kalem^^o districts and con¬ 
nected to primary triangulation. In Bengal and Burma 485 miles 
of precise levelling were carried out in the Chittagong, Akyab, 
Kyaukpyu and Minbu districts to connect the India and Burma 
systems. 

Several new air survey instruments were designed by officers 
in the department, including a photographic tilt recorder, a rectifier, 
and a head-stereoscox)e. During the year, 501 departmental maps, 
including reprints and new editions, were published, and numerous 
ma])s and plans were prepared for the Army, local Governments, 
Bailway administrations. Census officers and other departments. 
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The Mathematical Instrument Office at Calcutta, continued the manu¬ 
facture and repair of scientific and optical instruments of all kinds 
for supply to the Army and other Government departments. 

Systematic geological surveys together with researches into the The 
mode of occurrence of particular minerals forms the main work of 
the department. During the year geological surveys were in progress 
in the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia hills in Assam; in Gangpur, Bamra 
and Keonjhar States and in the Singhbhum district in Bihar and 
Orissa; in Palanpur and the Rewa Kantha States, and the ^Vhmedabad 
and Panch Mahals districts, Bombay; in the Jhabua, Ali Rajpur 
and Ratanraal States in Central India; in Bastar State and Nagpur 
and Bhandara districts, Central Provinces; in the Salt Range ami 
in Kangra and Hoshiarpur districts, and Mandi and Bilaspur States, 

Punjab; and in the Dehra Dun district and Tehri Garhwal State, 

United Provinces; in the Northern and Southern Shan States, and 
in the Mogok Stone Tract, Burma; this latter is a special scale 
survey commenced in order to assist the local Government in their 
policy concerning concessions to work rubies, sapphires and other 
gem stones. 

As regards economic research work, antimony-ore was investi- Economic 
gated in the Southern Shan States, Burma; apatite and asbestos in 
Singhbhum, Bihar and Orissa; barytes in the Southern Shan States; 
beryl in the Nellore district, IMadras; building stones in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bombay and Burma; chromite in the Ratnagiri district. 

Bombay; clays in Bombay and Madras; copj)er-ore in Singhbhum, 

Bihar and Orissa; garnet in the Nellore district, Madras; gold in 
the Northern Shan States, Burma; iron-ore in Bastar State, Central 
Provinces; kyanite in Singhbhum, Bihar and Orissa and Nellore, 

Madras; lead-ore in the Paneh Mahals district, Bombay, and the 
Southern Shan States, Burma; mica in the Nellore district, Madras; 
natural gas in Kathiawar, Bombay Presidency; salt in Kohat district, 
North-West Frontier Province; samarskite in Nellore district, 

Madras; soayjstone in Singhbhum district, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Nellore district, Madras; and soda in Ahmedabad district, Bombay. 

Numerous special investigations were also carried out and include Special 
the question of the ax)plication of vacuum to wells in certain reserves 
in the Burma oil fields, where the local Government are considering 
measures to ensure a policy of conservation of gas as well as of oil. 
Investigations with reference to well sites in Ranchi; for enhancing 
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the Kangoo)! water supply; for an irrigation storage dam in Madras; 
and on building policy to withstand earthquake shocks and otlic/* 
causes of damage to buildings at the military cantonment, Mir Ali, 
Waziristan, cover some of the miscellaneous subjects, regarding which 
the department gave advice during the year. Mention must also 
be made of the memoir upon the Pyu earthquakes of 1980, published 
during the year, and of an expedition under the Percy Sladen Trust 
in search of rei)tilian fossils in the Central l^rovinces. 

SiiK'e the reduction in staff, effected in 1982 as part of the 
(Jovei-nmeiit’s general economy campaign, field research work has not 
been possible. The Botanical Survey has had to restrict 
its activities to the herbaria at Sibjnir and Calcutta, where consider¬ 
able ^vork on the (ieterniination and record of specimens is due. In 
tlif' year under revdow the Survey has dealt with requ(‘sts for supply 
of se(‘ds and si)ecimens from diftenuit parts of Europe, America and 
India, and issiu'd some 380 sjiecimens on loan for monographic work. 
Botanical literature of the year, whi(di deserves mention, includes 
Sir David Prain and Mr. BurkilPs Mon()gra])h on the genus Dioscorea, 
Part T of which has been eonij)leted; Mr. I>iswas of the Sib])i)r 
Ilerbariiim has published an aeeount of the Conifers of the Indian 
Empire; the result of an eiKpiiry undertaken by Mr. Padhwar at 
the iiistaiiee of tlie Survey in eonneetion with the yield of the drug 
santoniiie from a certain class of the genus Artemesia of North- 
Western India, has now been published and furnishes valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the factors on which a successful 
santonine industry must be based. 

In pursuance of the policy of Government,—a policy dictated 
by the transference of Public Health as a subject to the Provinces,— 
and in conformity with the ret;ommenelations of the Public Accounts 
Commitlee, to liepiidate stocks and contract production, no increase 
in the area of the plantations in Burma has been made. Contrac¬ 
tion in the efldrt is going on as quickly as consideration for trees in 
bearing and about to give their quota of bark will allow. The stock 
of bark in hand at the opening of the year was 7,85,070 lbs. and 
at the close of the year roughly 6,10,248 lbs. Quinine sulphate and 
salts amounting to nearly 13,000 lbs. and 5,923 lbs. of Cinchona 
febrifuge were sold during the year, and receipts from the sales of 
Cinchona products amounted to Rs. 2,88,862. 
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Another industry that may well prove to be of economic value 
is in the course oi! development: experiments in all the Cinchona 
plantations extending over many years, have now shown the best 
means of harvesting Ipecacuanha as a nurseried plant, and the 
success achieved justifies the expectation that there should no longer 
be necessity for reliance on 8011 tli American sources of this important 
drug i>lant. 

Field work of the Zoological Survey during the year under The 
review was again greatly restricted due to enforced economies, and Zoological 
activities have centred mainly on the conservation, proper identifica¬ 
tion and classification of the very rich collections in charge of the 
<lej)artment. Some valuable investigations on local fauna and field 
collections were, Junyever, made by officers of the department, on 
such opiiortunities as pn^sented the^nselves in the course of the hill- 
recess or other particular occasions, and detailed studies on the 
ecology of various classes of animals were carried out in the field. 

An important feature of the Survey’s activities is the work it Research, 
achieves in cooperation willi other seientific bodies, and extensive 
reports on the hiiinan and animal remains excavated at Harappa are 
in the course of juiblicatioii. Among the other more important 
fiapers jniblished during tlie year by officers of tlie department may 
be mentioned: a study of the Fauna of Salt Lakes, Calcutta; the 
Pearl Oysters of Indian Ocean; notes on the Bionomics of Trorhus 
niloticus; fishes of Afghanistan, lUirma and other areas; respiration 
in Fishes; Stomataopod.s of the Sandheads; Ecological Study of the 
Fauna of tlie Kliewra Gorge; and Entomologi(*al investigations of 
the Spike disease of Sandal. An important anthrojiologieal bulletin 
from the Zoological Survey on anthropometric measurements of 
Maithil and the Kaniijiya Hralynins of Bihar is expected to be issued 
>hortly. 
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Agricultural Statistics of India, Volumes 1 (British India) and II (Indian 
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Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. 

Report of the Civil Veterinary Department for each Province. 

Report of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, Muktesar. 

Quinquennial Report on the average yield per acre of principal crops in 
India. 

Review of the Sugar Industry of India (Sui)plement to the Indian Trad© 
Journal). 

Live-stock Statistics, India (quinquennial). 

Co-operative Societies. 

Statistical Statements relating to Co-ox)erative Movement in India. 

Report on Co-operative Societies for each Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 
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Annual Reports on Education for India and for each Province. 
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Annual Report on the work of the Education Department of the High 
Commissioner for India, London. 

Annual Report on the working of the lmj>erial Library, Calcutta. 
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Annual Report on the Avorking of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 and 
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Annual Report on the working of. the Indian Emigration Act in the Bombay 
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Annual Report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act and the Rules 
framed thereunder in the Madras Presidency. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in South Africa. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon on the 
working of the Indian Emigration Act, the Rules issued thereunder and 
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Annual Report on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 
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Finance. 

Budget of the Government of India. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. 

East India Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memorandum by the 
Secrelary of State for India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Home Accounts of tho (Tovernincnt of India (Parliamentary Paper). 
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Reports on the Administration of the Mints at Calcutta and Bombay, with 
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Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Justice and Police. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each Province. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice for each Province. 

Report on Jails for each Province. 

Report on Police for each Prrijyince, arwl for Sind, Bombay Town and 
Island, Calcutta and Rangoon. 

Land Revenue^ etc. 

Land Revenue Administration : Provincial Reports for Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, Bombay Presidency (including Sind), 
Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, and Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, Land Records, Settlement Opera¬ 
tions, Alienation of Land Act, etc., for North-West Frontier Province. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Department Report. 

Reports of Land Records Departments for Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United 
Provinces, and Punjab. 
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Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Departments, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Legislation, 
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Regulations made by the Governor-General in Council. 

Official Accounts of the Debates and Proceedings in the Central and Provin¬ 
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Local Self-Government. 

Report on Municipalities for each Province and for Calcutta, Bombay Ciiy, 
Madras City and Rangoon. 

Rei)oi*ts on District and Local Boards for each Province. 

Rej)orfs of Ports Trusts of Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Aden. 

Administration Reports of the Calcutta, Rangoon and Chittagong Port 
Commissioners. 

Medical, Public Health, and Vital Statistics. 

Rejiort <»f the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of Tndia. 

Report of the Director of Public Health for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each Province. 

Report on Mental Hosjptals for each Province. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist for each Province. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (quarterly). 

Indian Medical Research Memoirs (Supplementary Series to the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research), issued periodically. 

Records of the Malaria Survey of India issued by the Director, Malaria* 
Survey of India. 

Rei)orts of the Scientific Advisory Board and the Governing Body, Indian 
Research Fund Association. 

Report of each of the Pasteur Institutes at Kasauli, Coonoor, Rangoon and 
Shillong. 
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^Report of the Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

Report of the Haffkine Tiislituie, Bombay (biennial). 

Report of the Kinp^ Institute, Guindy. 

Report of the Calcutta School of Tropical IMedicine and Hyg'ieiie 
Mineral Production and Inspection of Mines. 

Review of Mineral Production (in Record of Geolog’ical Survey). 
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Indian Coal Statistics. 
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United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, Assam 
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Review of Irri^ration in India, 

Administration Re})orts on Irrigation for each Province (excexDt Assam). 
Indian Roads. 

Pevc7iac (othcf titan Lwid Pevenuc). 

Salt Department Reports : Northern India, ]\ladras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Memoranda on Excise (Cocaine, Hemp Drugs, 0])ium and Intoxicating 
Liquors) Administration in India. 

Annual Report by tlu* Government of India on the Traffic in Opium and 
Other Dangerous Diaigs (British India). 

Note on production, consumption, imxmrt and exj^ort, etc., of Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs in Indian States. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department 
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All-India Income-tax Report and Returns. 

Registration Department Report for each Province. 

Indian Customs Revenue (monthly). 

Scientific Departments. 

Report of the Zoological Survey. 

Memoirs and Records of the Indian Museum. 

Anthropological Bulletins. 

Survey of India, Gcuieral Report. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Geodetic Report. 

Rej^ort and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Reports, Memoirs, etc., of the Archa3ological Survey. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Rex)ort on the Adininisti'ation of the Meteorological Department of the 
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Seientifie Noles the Indian IMetcorological Department. 
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Rainfall Data <>f India, 
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Report oTi the Bihar Dartlujiiaho and cm the measures taken in consequence 
thereof np to the 31 >t December 1031, by \V, B. Brett, C.T.E., I.C.S. 

Trade and ISfa^iufactures. 

Provincial Annual Statement of I be Sea-borne Trade and Navigation^ 
Burma. 

Pf-ovirndal R(‘poi ts on INIaritime Trade and Customs (including working of 
Merchandise Mark-; Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind, 
Madras and Burma, 

Review of the Customs Administration in India. 
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II. 

Review of the Trade of India. 

Accounts relating* to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India 
for calendar year. 

Statements of Trade at stations adjacent to Land Frontier Routes (monthly). 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Joint Stock Companies in British India and in the Indian States of 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and Travancore. 

Report on the Working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province. 

Indian Customs Tariff. 

The Indian Insurance Year Book. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India 
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Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian Mills (montlily). 

Statistics of the Production of certain selected Industri(*s of India 
(monthly). 

Joint Stock Coinj)ani(‘s registered in British India and in ca rtain Indian 
States (monthly). 

Raw Cotton Trade Slat slics (Rail and Rivei*) (montlily). 

Kathiawar Trade Statistics (monthly). 

Accounts relating to the r<»astiiig Trade and Navigation of Briti."!! India 
(monthly). 

Indiiin Tea Statistics. 

Indian Rublier Statistics. 

Indian Coffee Statistics. 

Large Industrial Estaljlir^hinenls in India ^biennial). 

Accounts of lln‘ Trailt* of the Portngiuv( Pos CN'-ijsns in India tquin-jin nnial) 
(Supplement If) A^)lume II of tlie Annual Stati'inenl of the StM borne 
Trade of British India). 

Exports of Indian Artware and Sports Goods (monthly). 

Accounts relating to the Inland (Rail and River-borne) Trade of India 
(monthly). 

Wholesale prices of certain staj>le aiTicJes of trade at selected stations in 
India (quarterly). 

Lift of cotton pressing factories with names of owners and particulars of 
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Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in India. 

Annual Trade and Navigation Report of Aden. 

Statistics of Factories for the year 1933 to^jether with a note on the workinj^ 
of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, during* that year. 

Note on the working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, during the year 
1932-33 with comi>arative statistics for 1931-32 and 1932-33. 

Workmen's Compensation Statistics for the year 1933, together with a note 
on the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, during that 
year. 

Statistical table relating to strikes for the year ending the 31st December 
1933. 

The Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 51, relating to the 
Seventeenth International Labour Conference. 

Bulletin of Indian Iiulustries and Labour, No. 50—I’roceedings of the Fifth 
Industries Conference. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Labour Gazette puhlislu'd monthly b\ tlie Laliour Oflice, Government of 
Bombay. 

Report of the De]jartment of Industries for each Province. 

Administration Rcpoi't oi‘ the Indian Stores Department. 

Report on the work of the India Store Dejiartment, London. 

Annual Report of the Patent Oflice. 

Report on ‘ A Scheme for an K<*onomi(' t eiisiis of India ’ b\ Di*. A. L. 
Bowley, Sc.D., and Mr. 1). H. Robeitson, ]\I.A. 
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